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PREFACE 


In the past four years I have written “Cruising’’ articles 
under the general headings: ‘Cruising Around a Changing 
World,” “Cruising About These United States,” “Cruising in 
Convalescing Countries,” “Cruising Close By,” and “Cruising 
Cross Country.” The first of these appeared in book form. I 
have discussed subjects as widely separated as the Taj Mahal 
and a second-hand book shop, a mission in Egypt and a church 
in Maine, a trip to California and a trip to the suburbs. I have 
dealt with Audubon Societies and Church Conventions, with 
Pullman cars and family genealogies. 

All this has been with the idea of getting people to see that 
this is not a wrecked and ruined world, but a good world, not the 
sport of chance but the creation of a Good God, and to realize 
that men have a part in a creation which was not finished some 
thousands of years ago but is going on now. 

These articles have appeared in the Universalist Leader and 
its successor the Christian Leader. I have shortened some of them 
for publication, but have not attempted any thoroughgoing 
revision. 

I believe that in the paper the articles have served a useful 
purpose in acting as a foil for the more serious things which it 
is the policy of the paper to publish. 

Whether they ought to be dignified by appearing in Book 
form is a different question. Opinions may differ. Those who 
say “no” can console themselves with the reflection that water 
always seeks its level, and that there is not much danger of this 
book getting any reading it does not deserve. 

Some people, however, will want the book as a souvenir of 
journeys they have taken with the author over a period of many 
months. A publishing house has been willing to take the risk 
and a faithful and able assistant* has been willing to read the 
proof. Why not let the book appear for the people who want it? 
It will not clutter up many shelves. 


*Miss Florence I. Adams, to whom J return hearty thanks. 


xiv PREFACE 


But who knows? Something herein set down may send some 
boy or girl to the great books, or to God’s out of doors. 

There is a fellowship extending beyond the boundaries of 
separated churches and taking in people outside all churches. It 
is made up of those who realize that there is more truth than 
any one of us sees, that no part of truth is out of harmony with 
any other part, and that all of it is divine. It is the fellowship of 
the free, the inquiring, the appreciative, the tolerant, the reverent, 
the helpful. Those who like these articles may see in them a 
desire to extend the boundaries of this fellowship. 

John van Schaick, Jr. 


Swinging Round the Circle 


CHAPTER I 
THE START OF A LONGER JOURNEY 


HE Chicago morning papers publish accounts of 
_ the address yesterday of the president of the 
American Railway Association, in which he 
asserted that the railways of the United States carried 
931,000,000 passengers in 1924, nearly nine times the 
population of the United States, that only 149 were 
killed and that the number injured was less by 15 per 
cent than the average for the past four years, and the 
smallest since 1901. 

Fewer employees were killed and injured than 
in any year since records were started in 1888. 

“A person to-day,” he said, “is in far less danger 
speeding across the country at sixty miles an hour on 
a railway train, than he is in crossing a street in any 
of the principal cities of the United States.” 

Having come 786.4 miles from Washington in 
nineteen hours, forty-four and four-tenths miles per 
hour including stops, and having started on a circuit 
of several thousand miles, we are happy to read these 
reassuring words. 

Bound for California and the State Convention 
of Universalists, we left Washington on what is © 
called the Capital Limited of the Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R. yesterday at 3 p.m. At 9 a.m., on the 
dot, Central time, we rolled into the station here. 
The train is one in which the company and employees 
take pride—solid Pullman, club car and observation 
car, “train secretary, barber, valet, shower bath, 
maid and manicure.” We could use only so much 
space, eat only so much food, employ only so many 
of the facilities, but all these arrangements made us 
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and the Daughters of the Revolution homeward bound 
feel important and distinguished. 

Better than physical comforts are the little friend- 
ly touches of the crew. The conductor said: ‘“The 
whole train is yours. Go through from front to back. 
Here is my card and it means what it says.” 

Under his name were these words: “I will per- 
sonally appreciate any use you can make of our 
service.” 

Going west from Washington on this line, we 
follow the Potomac for a long distance. We parallel 
the old Braddock trail, the route taken by General 
Braddock and George Washington back in the French 
and Indian War on their fatal march toward what 
is now Pittsburgh, to drive out the invading French. 
Names of stations here and there recall those far-off 
days just as the name of this hotel in. which I am 
writing, ““The La Salle,’”’ speaks of a still earlier period. 

The line of the B. & O.— the line of the Potomac— 
was in the no-man’s-land of the Civil War period. 

Leaving Washington, first there is the Monocacy, 
where General Lew Wallace delayed Early; then 
Harper’s Ferry with its memories of John Brown and 
its great battle a little later; South Mountain and 
Antietam on one side, the Shenandoah and all its 
famous raids and rides on the other. At Martins- 
burg, eighteen miles west of Harper’s Ferry, they 
still tell about Stonewall Jackson, and how often he 
raided the town. The B. & O. shops and yards were 
there. Jackson’s men even stole locomotives, hauled 
them with horses over dirt roads thirty miles and 
put them in use on Southern railroads. One young 
officer named Sharp, especially successful in stealing 
locomotives from the B. & O., became “master of 
transportation” for that same railroad after the 
war. 

It was a beautiful day for the beginning of our 
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longest cruise cross country. The sun shone out 
of a sky which was better than cloudless. It was 
one of those days when great fleecy clouds, all lighted 
up by the sun, stand out against the blue. From the 
time when we rolled out of the Union Station in 
Washington at 3 p. m., until night came down upon 
us as we were crossing the Alleghanies, we were pass- 
ing through a flower garden. Cherries, plums, pears 
and apples were in bloom. The dogwood was at 
its height on the lower levels. The redbud was still 
brilliant higher up. It was a relief to have the last 
letters answered, the last bags packed, the last orders 
given, and to settle back relaxed and watch the 
green fields, the orchards and woods. Around Wash- 
ington the leaves of forest trees and bushes were 
fully out. Beyond Cumberland the trees were still 
half bare. And the greens of all these different trees 
were as different as the trees themselves. Then it 
grew dark and the long train labored up the heavy 
grade, two engines pulling us with mighty power. 
We were still up and looking out when we crossed 
over and began the descent. We saw the shooting 
flames and glaring reflections of the furnaces around 
McKeesport and Pittsburgh. And then the day 
ended. Fast asleep, we rushed on across the corner 
of Pennsylvania, over the whole width of Ohio and 
well across Indiana before we sat down to breakfast 
this morning. Breakfast over, Chicago was at hand. 
We watched as if it had been the first time the approach 
to this fascinating city. It may not be the most 
beautiful part of the city, but the miles and miles 
of interlacing tracks, the many railroad systems 
converging from north, east, south and west, are a 
revelation to the stranger. 

Chicago was cold and it was a good day to rest. 
We turned on the steam in our room at the La Salle 
and I took a nap while the Madame read and sewed. 
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Soon after lunch Tilden of Lombard College and 
Brigham of St. Paul’s called. Brigham brought news 
that Miss Hathaway, our Japan missionary, had 
arrived that morning on her way East. 

With Tilden we went over the story of the 
struggles and the victories of the college he is serving 
so well. We no longer are bothered by the thought 
that such an institution is duplicating, competing 
and unnecessary. Every such college has more than 
it can do. The young men and women of the country 
are applying for admission to our colleges in larger 
numbers than can be accommodated. Lombard, 
with more students than ever before in its history, 
with higher scholastic standards, and a better faculty, 
is hard after the half-million dollar extra endow- 
ment it absolutely has to have to make outgo and 
income meet. 

With Brigham we drifted into the fascinating 
story of St. Paul’s Church on the Midway. Wisely 
he is going after an endowment also. He has a beau- 
tiful plant strategically placed, a college church, but 
the powerful financial backers of the church one by 
one have died; the neighborhood of the church is not 
one that can pay the operating expense of a plant 
like St. Paul’s. There is a gap here also to be bridged, 
and Dr. Brigham slowly, patiently, persistently, is 
bridging it. 

We left undone most of the things we planned 
to do to-day in Chicago. But before we took the 
sleeper for Kansas City, we drove for an hour or more 
out Michigan Avenue, along the lake front and through 
Lincoln Park. After the congested streets of down- 
town Chicago at 3 p. m., this other Chicago was a 
relief. 

Here is an expanse of water like the ocean. 
When the breeze is fresh as it is to-day, the waves make 
one think of the sea. And the people use this open 
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space and the park alongside. ‘There is no park in 
the country,’”’ said Dr. Brigham, who went with us, 
“more used than Lincoln Park.” That is the true 
spirit. Not how many we can keep out of the park— 
the problem is how many we can get to come in and 
use the park, appreciate it, grow up to its beauty, 
drink in its rest, its recreation, its health. 

We talked about the big houses built along the 
lake front, the homes of the men who made Chicago, 
and the inevitable changes time makes. 

And we paused at the great statue which gives 
its name to the park and seems to pervade it, St. 
Gaudens’ great statue of Lincoln. It is worthy to be 
mentioned in the same breath with the statue of 
Lincoln in the Lincoln Memorial in Washington. 

We were glad to know Brigham better, this 
son of a Universalist clergyman, this father of a 
Universalist clergyman—one in California, one in 
Chicago, one in Massachusetts—“perhaps spread 
out pretty thin,” said Dr. Brigham, “but exerting 
a real influence,” I added. 

Travel is a hardship in spite of every modern 
comfort. It is a sacrifice of home, ease, peace and 
freedom. But it pays. I never have undertaken 
a journey without having to exert my will to overcome 
inertia. I never have come back from one without a 
feeling of thanksgiving that I have had the chance to go. 

The perspective changes in travel. With most 
of us it ought to change. 

Chicago, Tuesday, April 28, 1925. 
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CHAPTER II 
OLD FORT LEAVENWORTH 


NIGHT run from Chicago, a view of flooded 
fields in Missouri while we read of droughts in 
Colorado, and we rolled into Kansas City. 

Here we left our main route westward to make a 
visit to my brother, Colonel Louis J. van Schaick, 
and his family at Fort Leavenworth. 

“A little to one side of the main trails,” said 
Major Elvid Hunt, describing Fort Leavenworth, 
“out of the public eye and mind for the present, but 
preparing with the greatest energy for its next service 
of the nation.”’ It was established as an army post 
in the spring of 1827. In two years it will have a 
centennial celebration. Colonel Henry Leavenworth 
of Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, was ordered to go 
up the Missouri River, choose a site, and start a post 
to protect trading caravans using the old Santa Fe 
Trail, which started out from where Kansas City 
now stands. Colonel Leavenworth chose the high 
bluffs some thirty-four miles up the river from Kan- 
sas City, where the Fort now stands. It has had an 
interesting history. Thousands and thousands of 
pioneer settlers visited it or passed by, on the old | 
Oregon Trail or the Sante Fe Trail. 

From it, for years, detachments of soldiers were 
sent out to protect caravans of traders. From here 
Indian fighters went forth. Better than that, here, 
under the big trees, peace conferences with Indians 
were held. Here General Kearney outfitted the Army 
of the West in the Mexican War. When Kansas was 
organized as a new territory in 1854, to this fort the 
first Civil Governor came. He had to live with the 
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sutler, for no quarters were available, but the gallant 
officers of to-day seem a little ashamed of that bit of 
old military jealousy. It probably wouldn’t happen 
now. 
So on through the Civil War, the Spanish War, 
the World War, the Post has gone its way. It now 
houses the General Service Schools of the Army, the 
suecessor of the old Infantry and Cavalry Schools 
established here by General W. T. Sherman in 1881. 

The Post has a population of 4,000—1,000 of 
whom are children of school age. It not only gives 
a rigid course to Regular Army officers, but each 
year assembles a class of Reserve and National 
Guard officers for three months of intensive work. 
My brother has had a long term of duty here—first 
a year in the line school and a year in the staff school, 
as a student, then in executive and teaching jobs for 
three years more. It has made him dig. It has re- 
awakened all his old enthusiasm for books. It has 
set him reading more widely than he ever has before 
in his life. 

- In a little more than an hour from Kansas City 
we descended at the Fort. There stood a team of 
army mules, an army bus, my brother and his little 
three-year-old adopted daughter. So lacking in 
imagination are we, or so busy about our own affairs, 
that we do not sense the significance of things like 
the birth or adoption of a child. As I saw this bright, 
attractive, fun-loving, happy little girl and felt her 
arms about my neck, I realized the existence of a 
new niece. 

When our army was in Russia, during the war, 
a clean young Irish-American soldier befriended two 
little girls in a Russian village, whose parents had been 
killed by the Bolsheviki. When the troops left he 
married the younger girl, not quite sixteen, and 
brought her home. Her first child died. Three years 
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ago, when the mother was eighteen, the second one 
eame at Fort Leavenworth, and it cost the mother 
her life. The baby weighed only three pounds. It 
was tossed aside by the doctor to be thrown out while 
he concentrated on saving the mother. Two nurses 
coming along, seeing signs of life, took the little thing, 
hastily improvised an incubator, and fed it with a 
medicine dropper. 

The mother died. The baby lived. My brother 
and wife, deeply touched by this sad history, knowing 
that the father had no relatives to help, perfected all 
necessary arrangements and adopted the child. She 
bears the Russian name of Olga. She is one more 
illustration of the principle that we steadily insist 
upon, that there is no such thing as a waste human 
product. Science and sympathy together every year 
make more of the useless useful. The faith of those 
nurses was the faith which inspired Dr. Howe in his 
work for Laura Bridgman. Nothing has pleased me 
more in a long time than to see the way in which 
little Olga has been given a chance for happiness and 
usefulness. 

I can not write of all the comings and goings of 
the three days at the Fort. I met many fine, up- 
standing, intelligent, cultured men and women. 
Perhaps not all of them think as I think on social 
or economic subjects, and perhaps I do not think as 
most of them think about the kind of “prepared- 
ness” this country should make for war. But we 
peace people make a mistake when we classify all 
army and navy folks with the wooden-headed, un- 
imaginative, prejudiced ones we often come across 
who lose their tempers and call names when one does 
not agree instantly with what they say. It isa picked 
group, to be sure, at Fort Leavenworth—men fit to 
teach grown men the higher principles of combat, 
command, supply, intelligence, transport, communi- 
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cation, ete. One of the most interesting and thought- 
ful discussions of education and especially of peda- 
gogy I have heard in some time I heard at this Post. 
And it was interesting to see the kind of men who 
make up the Reserve—coming from all over, bankers, 
merchants, lawyers, doctors, what not—buckling 
down to their studies with an intensity and de- 
termination one seldom sees in college. 

General Harry C. Smith, a keen, quick moving, 
quick thinking officer, is in command at Fort Leaven- 
worth, and he was most courteous. He is under 
orders to go to the War College in Washington, and 
we had the honor of attending a farewell dinner to 
him given by the Reserve Officers of Kansas City, 
Mo. 

There was one experience we had at this Fort 
which made a lasting impression. It was a visit 
to the Disciplinary Barracks, or prison. I do not refer 
to the Federal Prison, situated on one corner of the 
Reservation, that is a civil institution. It has 3,243 
prisoners crowded into quarters intended for 1,400. 
Mr. Biddle, the warden, keeps it clean. There is no 
foul air or smell. They are well fed. But there is 
only the slightest chance to classify, to teach, to set 
at useful work, to rehabilitate. 

The last day of our visit to the Post was the day 
that my brother’s class of Reserve Officers was 
scheduled to visit the Disciplinary Barracks of the 
Army. Wives were invited and arrangements made 
for all to lunch with the prisoners. Colonel George 
O. Cress, formerly head of a school back East, is in 
command, Major Edgar King, one of the most dis- 
tinguished psychiatrists of the United States, is on 
the staff, and Captain Alexander D. Sutherland, a 
liberal Presbyterian, who takes the Universalist 
Leader, is the chaplain. 

We saw first a drill by a company of the prisoners 
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—the men who have been picked out to be returned 
to the army, as soon as they earn the right by good 
conduct and development in other ways. It was a 
silent drill, no oral command, the men responding 
instantly to the music. Involved in it was the most 
vigorous kind of military calisthenics and marching 
I ever have seen, and they did it with a snap, a pride, 
a hope, which made me forget absolutely that they 
were men under restraint. We made the rounds of 
the “Barracks,” sleeping quarters, or cells, kitchens, 
dining rooms, library, laundry, store room, chapel, 
gymnasium, and hospital. We came then to the 
great assembly hall and rested a few moments while 
Chaplain Sutherland and Major King told us what 
they were trying to do. 

I was proud of my profession as I talked to this 
chaplain, saw his opportunity, noted the intelligence 
and sense of his methods and caught his spirit. He is 
like the chaplains in the war—up against “reality,” 
and dogmatism, pettiness, insistence on non-essen- 
tials, always die in the atmosphere of reality, assum- 
ing of course that there is a man to breathe it in. 
Part of his work is getting jobs for discharged pris- 
oners, and up to date he has placed 500. One-half of 
all the prisoners are students in the morning school 
and 76 per cent take vocational training. 

For Major King I have an equal enthusiasm. 
The principles he enunciated so simply and effectively 
are the principles that we Universalists have been 
contending for in our social service and reform work. 
They are the principles of the great scientists. And 
what are they? 

Something as simple and obvious as that two and 
two equal four, but until recent years disregarded 
in 99 per cent of work for those who break the laws. 
“We must study the human material we get,” said 
Major King. ‘We must do it as thoroughly as we 
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can. We must go back into the boy’s family. We 
must learn what we can from his associates in the 
town where he was raised, from the people he has 
worked for, from any schools he may have attended 
and from himself. We find out, if we can, if there 
has been early neglect—or early and late neglect—if 
he has failed to get schooling, or has contracted bad 
habits. Knowing. what is lacking in his previous life 
and experience, we are in a better position to apply 
a remedy.” 

“Since we began to study our human material,’’ 
he went on, “the need of drastic punishment has 
passed away almost entirely.” 

Those are words that I should like to see in- 
cluded in the commission of every warden and jailer 
in this country, and painted on the wall of the sleep- 
ing room of every other prison official. 

They are not bad words for the rest of us, either. 
The principles they state are fundamental in all 
education—for both the normal and the abnormal. 

There are some 900 men in these “Barracks,” 
and the methods used have been worked out by study 
of the men. 

The usual stupid classification of prisoners by 
age or by anything except what the men actually are 
was characterized in scathing terms by Major King. 
“‘A boy of fifteen may be the most dangerous type of 
criminal,” he said. 

And even with all that has been accomplished 
the methods are not regarded as fixed or perfected. 
“We make many mistakes yet. We have much to 
learn,’’ said this modest, competent man. 

Vastly different from the usual type of reformer, 
with few illusions, absolutely free of sentimentalism, 
Major King nevertheless is a reformer and the most 
useful kind of reformer. 

There are some men, he thinks, that he can do 
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little with in our present stage of knowledge and or- 
ganization of society. But he has visions of a work 
vastly more fundamental than what he is doing. He 
would like to run a training school for the army instead 
of “Disciplinary Barracks.”’ He would like to get 
the young soldier at the first sign of need and have 
him sent for “training,” instead of waiting to have 
him sent as a prisoner. 

I have made clear, I trust, that the Army Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks are educational and reformatory 
in their operation. 

They are full of hope. The officers are hopeful. 
The men are hopeful for themselves. 

For luncheon we had the food prepared for the 
men—soup, broiled salmon, cream sauce, mashed 
potatoes, spinach, raisin pie, coffee. It was delicious 
food, ordered thirty days before we came—not pre- 
pared for us. 

After luncheon we saw the squads march off to 
work—to the garden, to the fields, to the chicken 
farm, to the cow farm, to the pig farm. The highest 
class sleep outside the walls of the prison. They are 
this far on the way back to normal life. In buses 
and other motors we made the tour ourselves—get- 
ting separated and finally coming back in a grand 
rush and a cloud of dust to catch the 2.15. The 
Memphis major of the Reserve brought me through 
on high speed over some awful bumps, saying “‘hell’’ 
but once, and “damn” but twice, and instantly apolo- 
gizing, although I told him his characterization of 
- things had the highest marks of good English— 
“strength, clearness, precision and adequacy.” 

It is a curious thing that one and the same Fed- 
eral Government, run by the same officials, sup- 
ported by the same tax payers, controlled by the same 
voters, can do so much in the same community for 
one type of prisoners, so little for the other type. 
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We ought not to rest until the men in the Federal 
Penitentiary for civilians have the same chance as 
the men in the Disciplinary Barracks of the army. 

And we ought to be grateful to the army for 
applying with such sense and such success the most 
scientific methods known to penology. 

Colorado Springs, May 4, 1925. 


CHAPTER III 
ABOVE THE MISSOURI IN AN AIRPLANE 


VERY year thousands of people go up in air- 
planes. Every civilized and many a half- 
civilized country employs them. In the United 

States we have our commercial planes, our mail planes, 
and the service planes of the army and navy. At 
summer resorts people can go up twenty or thirty 
minutes for $2, $3, or $5. One can charter planes for 
longer trips. Services like those between Atlantic City 
and New York, London and Paris, Paris and Cologne, 
are well established. 

“Here’s an advertisement from the London 
Punch,” Collier's says, “that ought to set American 
travelers, shippers and business men thinking: ‘Airway 
travel is safe. . . . The recent decision of practically 
all the Life Assurance Offices, whereby ordinary life 
assurance policies now cover all risk of fatal accident 
to travelers on British Cross-Channel Airways, is a 
convincing tribute to the safety of travel in the ma- 
chines of Imperial Airways, Ltd. ... Travel by 
Imperial Airways between London, Paris, Basle, 
Zurich, Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, Amsterdam, Han- 
over, Berlin, Southampton and Guernsey. Pas- 
sengers are allowed 30 Ibs. of baggage free. Excess 
baggage, including cabin trunks and luggage in ad- 
vance, is carried at moderate charges.’ The British 
lines are part of a network covering Europe from 
London to Censtantinople. Fares are not extrava- 
gantly high. Accidents are rare.” 

No longer can one take the attitude that he has 
done a brave thing or had quite an adventure if he 
has gone up ina plane. Too many people have gone 
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up scores of times. Too many in the line of duty have 
battled with air conditions which the ordinary man 
would not dream of facing. And yet for every man 
it is an adventure the first time, and I suspect many 
other times. He launches out in a new element. He 
sees the world from a new standpoint. He makes 
himself a part of a great development and advance in 
human affairs. 

There is a change now in the attitude of the air 
services of the Government about taking civilians up. 
The old attitude was: Don’t do it. Don’t even take 
the people who might have legitimate excuses. Don’t 
take officials who are not directly concerned. Don’t 
take army or navy officers even who have no business 
in the air. 

The new attitude is to encourage every officer 
to go up every time he has an opportunity. Make 
it a part of his experience. Get him accustomed to it 
so that he will not hesitate even an instant if he ought 
to make a quick trip by plane, or become upset and 
unfitted for duty either by dread in advance or fear 
en route. The more officers in the service who get so 
they can take it precisely like a quick trip by railroad 
or motor, the better the service. 

In the same way, the Government services want 
to advance knowledge about planes among all classes 
of civilians. They have a missionary attitude in the 
matter. Every man taken up understands the air 
service better. He catches something of the spirit 
of the men in it. He sees more clearly the possi- 
bilities. I don’t mean to say that the army and navy 
can go into the business of educating civilians whole- 
sale, for they have too few men and planes. They have 
many jobs of their own on their hands. But they 
don’t block such arrangements as they used to. They 


don’t feel hostile to them. When they can they like 
to do it. 
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They realize of course that there is fear of going 
up among people in general. The tragedies of the 
air still occur. One such accident as happened last 
year at Croydon, England, to the great passenger 
plane for Paris, where all on board were killed, deters 
many people from using the planes. 

Balancing this, however, is the dissemination of 
knowledge about the advance in the manufacture of 
planes, the more powerful and more dependable motors, 
the higher average of ability in pilots, the body of ex- 
perience which the race has gained in mastering the air. 

Until my visit to Fort Leavenworth I had never 
flown. During the war, I had my own job cut out for 
me, and soon discovered that a part of it was not to 
complicate the other fellow’s job or to add to his 
burdens. I never asked to go up, although I was 
so placed that a simple request would have done it. 
Traveling with my wife in various places, it seemed to 
me a little unfair either to expose her to the possibility 
of facing a tragedy alone or to have the anxiety if 
she knew I was going. 

When I reached Fort Leavenworth, however, on 
this trip, I found that my brother, Colonel Louis 
J. van Schaick, an instructor in the General Service 
Schools, had arranged with his colleague, Colonel 
Roy C. Kirtland, for me to have a flight. He said, 
“Of course if you don’t want to do it, it’s all right.” 
Perhaps I was a little cowardly about it, but I just 
couldn’t say “no.” It was scheduled for the morn- 
ing of my arrival. The wind was blowing eighty 
miles an hour—tearing huge limbs from the trees— 
in places blowing trees down. The officers themselves 
postponed the flight. The next day they had to send 
their pilots to Kansas City to meet some Martin 
Bombers coming up for a demonstration. So it was 
put for Friday, May 1—May Day at 9 o’clock in the 
morning. Meanwhile I quietly made an unofficial 
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codicil to my will and tucked it away in a safe place, 
a proceeding which would have seemed as ridiculous 
to the air service people as it would have seemed to me 
to have a man dash into his room and make a farewell 
memorandum if I had invited him to drive from 
Washington to Baltimore or from Boston to Lynn in 
my car. 

May Day dawned wonderfully beautiful—fleecy 
clouds in a deep blue sky, the sun shimmering on the 
river, making even the muddy Missouri look like 
silver, birds singing for all they were worth, a cool 
bracing breeze but no frost. Officially as we left the 
ladies we were bound for a quick inspection of the 
chapel and the Y. M.C. A. building. It was too early 
for the ladies to go, we said. Wedid stop at thechapel, 
open the door and peek in. We did pull up at the 
Y. M. C. A. building, where my brother found a 
boy sweeping the floor. ‘My boy,” said he, “walk 
through this building just as fast as you can go and 
show us what you have got.” The boy knew his 
business, and was off like a shot. Wesaw gymnasium, 
pool, lockers, dining-room, kitchen, library, lounge 
and several class rooms, and would have successfully 
done the furnace room and attic also well within our 
two and one-half minutes if my brother had not 
pulled him up. That boy in blue jeans and a broom 
knew what was wanted without any words, did no 
arguing, told what they had and never put onthe 
brakes. Barring accidents, he will reach a worth while 
goal. The Y. M. C.A., by the way, has an unusually 
well equipped building, and is doing an important 
work at this post. 

Then to the flying field, two miles off. ‘Well, 
let’s get it over,’”’ was my unvoiced attitude. Two 
huge planes stood on the field in front of the hangar 
as we drove up, but we found that the pilot was not 
there. He had just gone away. There was a mis- 
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take about the hour. Captain Wills had been as- 
signed. Colonel Kirtland had said of him: “He is 
one of our best. He brought me up from so and so 
the other day with a bad side wind and landed me, at 
eighty miles an hour.” In place of Captain Wills, 
Lieutenant Smith, a New York City boy, came dash- 
ing down by motor, accompanied by a charming 
fellow in civilian clothes, one of our pilots in service 
in the Philippine Islands. 

During the forty-five minutes that we had been 
waiting, the mechanics had tuned up the smaller of 
the two planes. It was one of the new army in- 
struction planes, capable of eighty miles an hour, solid, 
steady and fool proof. The seat for the passenger is 
by the side of the pilot’s seat, and has the same con- 
trols. The pilot can watch the beginner closely and 
instantly correct a blunder. It must take a very 
special type of man to make a good instructor of 
would-be pilots. 

Other mechanics put me in a warm flying suit 
and helmet, as the day was rather cold. Then they 
strapped a parachute on me. It weighed twenty- 
three pounds and hung down my back against my 
legs. They explained with some care that I was to 
pull a special ring on the left side if I fell or had to 
jump, to open the parachute, and not to get the “chute” 
caught against the side of the car getting out. I 
looked with some interest at the ring, fingered it af- 
fectionately, wondered idly if I ought not to give it 
a preliminary tug or two to be sure it was in good 
working order—but these were thoughts I kept to 
myself. My respect increased for the sergeant who 
jumped the other day with orders to fall a thousand 
feet before pulling the cord, to see whether or not a 
man lost consciousness in falling that way. If the 
old theory had been right, there would have been no 
one to pull the cord for this sergeant. Luckily, it 
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was wrong. A man falling from a tall building is 
not dead before he hits the ground. He sees the good 
old earth coming toward him at terrific speed, and 
that ends it. 

The mechanics were concerned about my glasses, 
were sure they would be blown off, tried to fit the 
goggles of the helmet over them, wanted me to re- 
move them altogether. The last I declined to do be- 
cause I didn’t intend to go to the trouble of making 
my will and then see nothing. The pilot told me that 
he thought the wind shield would protect them unless 
I leaned too far over the side. I promised him not 
to lean out too far, and kept my glasses on. 

Now we were ready to go. The pilot climbed up 
and I followed—a mechanic lifting after me the clumsy 
parachute, which I placed in the seat and sat on. 
Straps to hold us in were fastened securely, but by 
devices possible to release instantly. “Contact,” 
called the mechanics at the propeller. “Contact,” 
said the pilot. They turned the great blade over, 
jumping aside as they did so. “Twice,” “thrice,” 
and the engine started. A nod by the pilot to other 
mechanics, and the blocks were pulled away from 
the wheels. A farewell wave by my brother, a hearty 
“Good luck,” and we started over the green field— 
faster, faster—and before I realized it we were off the 
ground and in the air. The surprising thing to me was 
the stability of the plane. We had a good day. 
There were no air pockets. Strict orders had been 
given against ‘‘stunts.”” The machine traveled with 
the power, the precision, the evenness, of a high grade 
motor car on a good road. There was a great noise, 
but not as much as I expected. By shouting we 
could talk. My own glasses protected my eyes ade- 
quately and showed no disposition to fly off. We rose 
gradually to a height of two miles, circling over the 
military reservation, over the city of Leavenworth, 
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over the river, and then went off down the river 
as far as Lansing, Kansas, only a few miles away. 

All of us have seen pictures taken from planes, 
and so there is no surprise over the magnificent views. 
On the other hand, they are not disappointing. The 
fields were outlined distinctly as a checker-board. 
The patches of green woods were scattered every- 
where. The boundaries of great institutions like the 
Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth showed dis- 
tinctly. ‘Playing ball,’”’ the pilot yelled as we went 
over the prison, and IJ saw the tiny moving figures of 
men behind the high walls. Down there was the 
fellow I had seen who had been in his punishment cell 
for seven years except the one hour a day he is let 
out in a tiny yard within the walls, alone. “A dan- 
gerous man.”’ Here was I sailing over him in bound- 
less space. How much merit and how much luck 
had gone into the making of these two lives—only 
God knows. But I am sure that it is far better not 
to try to decide that question, and to study with 
more care the brains and bodies of all men we lock 
up. “Since we began to study our human material,” 
said Major King of the army prison, “we never have 
had to resort to drastic punishments.” We went 
over two Federal prisons as we started, the Army 
Disciplinary Barracks and the Federal Penitentiary, 
and turned around over another prison—a state 
institution down at Lansing. 

Now I began to observe the far views, the far- 
stretching prairie, the distant line of hills on the 
horizon, the snake-like curves of the Missouri. ‘‘Atch- 
ison,” called the pilot, pointing up the river, and 
I saw it in the haze, or thought I did. 

After we turned, he put the machine over a 
little jump—telling me he was about to do so. Just 
a baby jump, like a horse jumping a ditch, but the 
interesting thing was the quickness of response of 
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the plane, the apparent ease of control. The lateral 
controls are with the feet—the vertical, controlling 
the up and down direction, are with a stick which the 
pilot shoves back and forth, the stick on my side 
moving also, hitting my legs, advising me that my 
comrade was busy. Then he took his hands and 
feet off, to show me how the plane traveled alone— 
an amazing demonstration of advance in plane con- 
struction. 

Passing from over the land to over the water 
there was always a perceptible jump of the machine. 
I was prepared for this, for Colonel Kirtland had said: 
‘‘We can tell when we pass from asphalt to grass, from 
grass to plowed fields, from land to water. A turn- 
pike on a hot day makes its presence felt high in the 
air. A building like this (the Army Service Schools 
Building) catching a wind such as we have to-day 
sends it shooting 1,200 or 1,500 feet in the air.” 

But we were coming back fast, and I had long 
since ceased meditating on my will. I began to see 
why the men accustomed to it liked flying better and 
considered it safer than motor cars or trains. “Just 
a few trips and I would think little of it,” I thought 
boldly. But there was the landing ahead. Taking 
off and getting down were the dangerous things, I 
realized. As we came down there was no terrifying 
sensation. Like a motor car on a long straight de- 
scent with clutch thrown out, the plane glided swiftly 
toward the field. The delicacy of touch of the pilot, 
the nice judgment of distance, the bit more, the bit 
less, with the engine, the skimming over the field, the 
contact of earth and wheels at last made complete 
and perfect—it was a beautiful performance. And I 
appreciated it all the more that I was the beneficiary 
—that the plane had not hit that tall tree, or grazed 
that building and turned the somersault always pos- 
sible through mismanagement. 
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It was over. I was pleased to have done it. I 
was grateful for the chance. I could say casually, 
so vain are we poor mortals, ‘“When I was up, thus 
and so,” “My opinion of the Martin Bomber or the 
Liberty Engine is this or that.” 

It was only a half hour ride under perfect con- 
ditions, with the best kind of plane and pilot—a 
trifling thing in a way. It wasn’t driving a mail 
plane over the Rockies in a storm. It wasn’t going 
up from the army field in a gale to do a necessary 
job. It wasn’t flying where men shoot at you and 
try to send you crashing to earth. But it gave mea 
better understanding of these men—and an intense 
admiration for these pioneers of the air. 

And while I want no race with other nations for 
air supremacy, any more than in other kinds of 
military or naval preparation, and do want steady 
prosecution of all organization of the world possible 
for peace, I am sure that we should not starve out our 
air services. They will be a great line of defense. 

Union Pacific R. R. 

Near Denver, April 2, 1925. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKIES 


LL night we had been traveling across Kansas 
on the Union Pacific. As we went out to 
breakfast in the diner, the train halted for 

a moment at a little hamlet named Kit Carson. The 
porter obligingly pointed out a house “cross the street 
there’’ where Carson had lived, and an enclosure 
where it was alleged he was buried. The histories, 
however, say he died May 24, 1868, and 1s buried at 
Taos, New Mexico. The statement about his having 
lived at that point is correct. But it was before rail- 
roads and hamlets. 

Carson was the most famous of all the trappers, 
guides, scouts, Indian fighters and government agents 
of the western country. Because of his service against 
the Indians during the Civil War he was made a 
brigadier-general, but he will be Kit Carson always, 
not General Carson. He was the bravest of the brave, 
and with a sense of justice and fair play which won the 
respect of the roughest, wildest men whom he fought 
or helped. 

The short grass country seemed lonely and deso- 
late. My wife kept inquiring how people could live 
there. The water courses as a rule were dried up. 
The grass was partly dead and brown, the trees few, 
the occasional villages half hidden in clouds of dust. 
But there were cattle here and there on the prairie, 
rabbits jumped now and then, and little birds flew up 
from time to time. We recognized the magpie, un- 
known in the eastern part of the United States, but 
common in Europe, and a hawk looking for his break- 
fast. Finally as the forenoon wore on, the passengers 
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began to wake up and take notice. Pike’s Peak was 
in sight to the southwest, and soon the main ridge of 
the Rockies loomed up. 

My wife never had crossed the prairies before. 
For her, therefore, the contrast was all the more 
striking between them and the city of Denver. Soli- 
tude was transformed into society, barrenness or 
partial barrenness into beauty and fertility, unending 
level plains into plains abruptly terminated by a 
towering mountain range. 

Colorado calls itself the Centennial State, having 
been admitted to the Union in 1876. On the monu- 
ment in front of the State House an inscription says 
that this part of western Kansas was organized as a 
territory in 1861. The name, from the Spanish, means 
colored red, and refers both to her red rocks and 
mountains and her beautiful red sunsets. 

On Jan. 7, 1859, a man named Jackson, pros- 
pecting in the dead of winter up one of the creeks 
coming down from Pike’s Peak, made this entry in 
his diary: ‘‘Clear day. Removed fire embers and dug 
into rim on bedrock. Panned out eight treaty cups of 
dirt and found nothing but fine colors; ninth cup I got 
one nugget of coarse gold. Feel good to-night—dogs 
don’t. Drum is lame all over. Sewed up gash in his 
leg to-night. Carcajou (wolverene or cougar) no 
good for dog.” 

Thus the discovery was set down. Before the 
summer was over thousands were rushing to the 
new gold fields. ‘‘Pike’s Peak or bust” was the mot- 
to. With many it was bust. Others made for- 
tunes. Denver, Colorado Springs, Golden, and other 
towns were started—rough, rude places in the be- 
ginning. Nobody can understand the making of 
the United States as it now is, who ignores the history 
of states like Colorado. 

And there were still earlier chapters, when no- 
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body dreamed that it ever would be a state, when 
the barren prairies were regarded as useful only in 
keeping our citizens from penetrating the wild re- 
gions beyond. In the years following the Louisiana 
Purchase by Jefferson there were famous expeditions 
to explore the western country—Lewis and Clark 
to Oregon and Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike of the 
army to the headwaters of the Arkansas and Rio 
Grande Rivers. The story of Pike’s discovery of 
Grand Peak, which settlers insisted on calling Pike’s 
Peak, is a thrilling one. That was way back in 1806. 
Over half a century was to pass before anybody con- 
sidered his discoveries of great value. And just a 
little more than another half century found us ap- 
proaching the same region in a Pullman car. Jef- 
ferson bought it, Pike, Long and other army officers 
explored it, Carson and the trappers guided the 
traders over its trails, Jackson and Gregory made 
the discoveries of gold which brought people there 
with a rush. The people did the rest. And we in- 
herit what they discovered and built. 

Getting into Denver at 12.15 p. m. on Saturday, 
May 2, we stayed until 7.20 p. m. Sunday, May 3. 
This, of course, was too short a time in which to do 
justice to such a place, but long enough to make 
me sorry that twice before I have crossed the con- 
tinent without stopping at Denver. 

The Rev. H. H. Niles, our minister, Mrs. Niles, 
and former Governor E. R. Harper, moderator of 
the Universalist church, met us at the train. Niles’ 
beautiful closed car took us quickly to the Argonaut 
Hotel up by the State House. We began to open 
our eyes. It was all so beautiful. We were hardly 
prepared for the magnificent mountain scenery visible 
from all parts of the city. From our fifth story room 
we looked down on the trees of the State House grounds 
and soon spied a flock of purple finches busy at the 
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new buds on the trees. One flew singing past our 
window and landed on the roof above us. These 
finches sang for us all through our stay. 

Though Denver is the ‘‘Queen City of the Plains,” 
the plains have sloped steadily up to a height of 5,000 
feet here. 

Fifteen miles to the westward there rise what 
are called the foothills of the Rockies. Niles drove 
us up some of these foothills our first afternoon and 
let us see other “hills’”’ beyond. Some of those we 
climbed by auto were over 8,000 feet high. From 
Cheeseman Park, near the hotel, as we started, he 
showed us how we could look seventy-five miles 
northward along the range to Long’s Peak and 
seventy-five miles southward to Pike’s Peak. The 
city therefore has a view of mountain scenery stretch- 
ing 150 miles. Then he told us about the vision of a 
former city official, an officer of his church, W. F. R. 
Mills, who was trained in the old Pullman Church, 
in New York City. Mills, at that time a park com- 
missioner, planned a series of little parks in the moun- 
tains for the city of Denver. Men said he was crazy, 
but he stuck to it until he put it over. His idea was 
to use some of the money that was available for parks, 
out in the wilds, buy a few hundred acres up this 
canyon, a few hundred up that, more on top of the 
mountains, get sites which commanded fine views, 
and link them all together by good roads. There are 
thirty or forty such parks belonging to the city of 
Denver. 

We were out for five hours, covered some sixty 
miles, and saw a dozen or more of these parks. We 
went up Bear Creek, a wonderful rocky gorge. The 
grade was so easy that we did not realize how we had 
been climbing until we reached the summit of some 
of the mountains. We came back down a wonderful 
mountain road with loops and double loops, curves 
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_ and reverse curves. It is the road they took our 
General Superintendent over after he had told them 
about the wonderful hairpin curve on the Mohawk 
Trail. Now they take delight in sending him postals 
showing hair-raising bends in the Rockies as a re- 
minder to him not to get too bumptious about the 
Berkshires. There were Evergreen Park, Dedisse 
Park, Corwinna Park, named after Mr. Mills’ daughter 
who died, Bergen Park, Filius Park, Genesee Park, 
Coloro Point, Lookout Mountain Park, and the 
grave of Buffalo Bill. There are shelters and ovens 
in every park and supply stationsnearby. The people 
of Denver in large numbers go out into the moun- 
tains, cook their steaks and get the sunset views. In 
the summer tens of thousands of tourists camp along 
these roads, and fish the streams for trout. 

Niles kept shaking his head mournfully at every 
great view, and saying, ‘“Too bad, too bad. It isn’t 
what it ought to be to-day.” But we were satisfied. 
What they have more I am quite content to leave for 
another time. Great snow ranges off to the west, 
thrilling peeps into gorges hundreds of feet below, 
mountain piled on mountain on three sides, and the 
great central plain of the United States stretching 
off to the east, with Golden, Denver and other towns 
at our feet, made all the view we could stand. 

As much as the views, we enjoyed Mr. and Mrs. 
Niles’ appreciation of them, their account of their 
outings with their boys here in the great free spaces 
of the world, and their joy in Denver, the people and 
the work. Knowing what he had given up to come, 
and the spirit in which he had done it, it seemed as 
if the scripture had been verified, and “all these 
things had been added to him.” Denver and the 
Rockies are doing as much for Niles as Niles is doing 
for the church. 

The highest point of the drive was in Genesee 
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Park, with an elevation of 8,268 feet. Climbing this 
mountain we passed a sign on the Victory Highway— 
San Francisco 1,343 miles, New York 1,796 miles. 
Just beyond a bird of flashing, dazzling blue flew up, 
which we identified coming down as the mountain 
bluebird, the most brilliant of all the bluebirds. There 
were many meadow larks, much like the eastern ex- 
cept for their more beautiful song. And the large 
black and white magpies were much in evidence. It 
was early spring on the mountains. The trees 
were just coming out. 

Buffalo Bill is buried on Lookout Mountain, 
with another magnificent view out over the plains he 
roamed. The order of Elks have put up a stone with 
this inscription: “In memory of Col. Wm. F. Cody, 
Buffalo Bill, Noted Scout and Indian Fighter. Born 
Feb. 26, 1845, Scott County, Iowa. Died Jan. 10, 
1917, Denver, Colorado.” 

They have made a museum for his trophies near 
by, containing everything relating to him from scalps 
of Indians to historical paintings. And I am told 
that there is a plan for a larger and more elaborate 
memorial to him on this same mountain. 

Niles gave us a most interesting picture of 
the way Universalists have built themselves into the 
life of Denver. The church boasts not only Governor 
Harper and Mr. Mills, it has publishers, teachers, 
lawyers, doctors, merchants, and engineers of one 
kind or another in its membership. We passed a 
noble building and were told that it was the Byers 
Junior High School, and that Miss Merrill, the prin- 
cipal, was one of our people. We passed another 
school and Niles remarked, “The head of that, H. A. 
Finn, is a classmate of Dr. Rice and the Attorney 
General at Tufts, and also a member of our church.” 
Another man was “a fighting district attorney” who 
had nobly served the city. 
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In our long talk on the drive, Niles paid an 
especially fine tribute to the General Sunday School 
Association and their representative, Mary Slaughter, 
who stayed five weeks in Denver to do a piece of 
_ intensive work. “She did a good job,” said Niles. 
“TI wrote Lowe to get half a dozen like her and send 
them out. It would be worth all it cost. She got 
hold of a wonderful man for superintendent, Mr. 
Colvin.” 

We went to Sunday school at 9.45 a. m., and 
liked it immensely. People had begun summer out- 
ings, taking their children, and attendance was down, 
but the spirit and movement were good. The su- 
perintendent can put more into three or four clear 
sentences that stick than many of us can into an 
entire speech. 

The little church Sykes built twenty some years 
ago—just the parish house in the plans—is beautiful. 
It will be even more churchly when new pews now 
ordered are substituted for the chairs. Niles was 
disturbed because it was over-heated and under-ven- 
tilated, and it did seem a pity not to use more of the 
air of Denver. It is air “de luxe’—champagne air 
I would say if I did not fear to forfeit my standing as 
a dry by use of the metaphor—clear, dry, sparkling, 
life-giving air. No wonder the people who live there 
seem so keen and bright. It is this air which is help- 
ing the tens of thousands of victims of tuberculosis 
fight their way back to health. 

Niles has grown and broadened as a preacher. 
He had a great chance, for the Rotary Club had 
established a day of prayer for rain. So he took as 
his subject, “In Tune with the Infinite,’ and handled 
it well. 

His wife and his boys of seven and nine seemed 
happy in Denver, and there is no doubt but that the 
parish like them all. 
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They are coming East this summer by motor, 
camping along the way—the first trip back since 
they came West—and Niles will do some talking on 
“The Home Missionary Opportunity of Our Church.” 

On our drive Niles said, ‘“The people here read 
the Leader, cover to cover, ads and all.”’ 

After the service they proved it by greeting us 
as members of the family and talking about the things 
the Leader is trying to do. 

That is one of the compensations of an editor, 
of even a small national publication. He has ac- 
quaintances who speedily evolve into friends wherever 
he goes in the country. 

The Clara Barton Guild kept the Madame after 
church, had a little meeting, and formally presented 
her with a bunch of red sweetpeas crowned by the 
most beautiful deep yellow rose I ever saw. They 
then elected her to honorary membership in the 
Denver branch—an act which touched us both. 

And what shall we say more! Space fails. Niles 
insisted on my going at sunrise to one of the parks 
for the mountain view—alone—the best way for 
excursions very early or very late. He took us all 
over the city Sunday afternoon, to many city parks, 
to the natural history museum crowded with people, 
to the finest residential streets, and then to our train. 

It paid to go to the extra trouble, expense and 
fatigue of stopping off here on a trip across the con- 
tinent. It gives us a better idea of a city and a 
section we continually are reading about, and more 
faith in our church movement. 

Coming back in the early morning from my walk, 
passing our little church, the rays of the rising sun 
streamed all through the building, back windows and 
front. I noted that it was the rising sun, that the 
light filled the little church, and that it came on 
through it, to me passing in the street. 
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We spent about twenty-four hours in Colorado 
Springs, resting at ‘‘The Antlers,” a comfortable hotel 
facing Pike’s Peak. There were storms in the moun- 
tains and the famous Peak was visible only a few 
times during the day. There were many tourists 
rushing for the 9 a. m. up Pike’s Peak, and starting 
on the beautiful drives. We contented ourselves with 
a drive through the broad streets of the little city of 
35,000—out through the Garden of the Gods and to 
Manitou. 

Of the institutions man has made here Colorado 
College was the most interesting to us because our 
friend Livingstone Farrand was the president when 
he was called to his notable war work and his service 
after the war for the Red Cross. All that led him to 
Cornell, where he is rapidly forging to the front among 
the college presidents of the United States. 

Colorado Springs, May 5, 1925. 


CHAPTER V 
AT THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 


O my first assistant on the Universalist Leader 
I wrote a line on the bottom of a letter as we 
reached the Grand Canyon: “Just arrived. 
Tired, pessimistic, atheistic, agnostic, cynical, sus- 
picious. Disposed not to go over and look at their 
ditch.” Perhaps there had been too much railroad- 
ing, perhaps I had written too many editorials on 
the train the day before, perhaps I had eaten too 
heartily of Fred Harvey’s Dining Car dinner. Per- 
haps I had failed to notify my subconsciousness of 
high intentions for the morrow, or failed to say my 
prayers as I went to sleep in my berth, perhaps— 
but what’s the use! A man unconsciously reveals 
himself enough in writing, without setting out to 
do so. At any rate, I viewed the “El Tovar Hotel, 
Grand Canyon National Park, on the rim of the 
world’s greatest scenic wonder,’ with an evil eye. 
All I took of their $1.25 American plan breakfast 
was two cups of coffee, to the great concern of the 
competent Austrian waitress, who showed me a menu 
on which I counted forty-three articles of food. But 
the hotel was built for such as I. It was finished in 
rustic style. A cheery fire of logs burned in the 
fireplace. There were plenty of easy chairs. One 
was glad to sit down and relax. After an hour or so 
my good wife got me to a bench, twenty feet from 
the side door, and, lo and behold, I was looking down 
into the great marvel. Weare here on a day of match- 
less beauty, and to-night the full moon sails 
high. 
We have taken it easy to-day—sat much in the 
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warm sun and watched the cloud shadows move over 
the Canyon and the colors change from hour to hour. 
Yes, and we took one of their patented three-dollar-a- 
head trips this afternoon—the “‘Hermit’s Rim Trip” — 
to various points where we got out to study the Can- 

on. 
‘i It was delicious under the pines this morning. 
The warm sun brought out the scent. Lizards 
darted over the rocks catching flies. Little rock pinks 
lifted their beautiful delicate petals against a back- 
ground of pine needles. A western jay which the 
Madame speedily identified as the stellar jay flew 
around very near, many rough-winged swallows darted 
back and forth above the Canyon and swooped down 
into the pines so near that we could hear the whir 
of their wings, a red tailed hawk sailed so low that 
even I could tell his distinctive markings, and a pair 
of black throated gray warblers worked in the 
pines. 

It was well that we had these smaller things to 
study, for we soon discovered that the Grand Canyon 
itself was almost overwhelming. 

One thought of the 104th Psalm: 


Oh, Jehovah my God, thou art very great; 

Who laid the foundations of the earth, 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment; 
Who laid the foundations of the earth. 

The waters stood above the mountains, 

At thy rebuke they fled; 

At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away; 
The mountains rose, the valleys sank down, 

Unto the place that thou hadst founded for them. 


bs The geologists say that the whole plateau is 
rising as the river cuts its way down so that it is 
eee true, “‘the mountains rose, the valleys sank 
own.” 


Professor Darton of the U. S. Geological Survey 
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has written a popular account of the Grand Canyon 
which we bought on arrival and read under the trees 
this morning. We especially liked these paragraphs 
in the preface because of their definition of the Can- 
yon and their tribute to a man we have had a chance 
to hear about in Washington from those who knew 
and loved him. Says Professor Darton: 


“The Grand Canyon of Arizona—a titanic gash 
in the face of the earth, 217 miles long, eight to twenty 
miles wide and more than a mile deep—was first dis- 
covered by Spaniards in 1540. It was next seen by 
Spanish priests in 1776. Then for more than eighty 
years the great chasm was unvisited except by Indians, 
pioneer herdsmen and trappers. 

“In 1857, an army expedition under Lieutenant 
Ives ascended the Colorado River to the head of navi- 
gation; but it remained for John Wesley Powell, a school 
teacher, geologist and one-armed veteran of the Civil 
War (who afterwards became Director of the United 
States Geological Survey), to dare and accomplish the 
exploration of the mighty river. 

“With nine men and four boats, Major Powell 
started from Green River City, Utah, May 24, 1869. 
Over three months later he landed at the mouth of the 
Virgin River, more than a thousand miles from the 
starting point, minus two boats and four men. The trip 
was hazardous in the extreme. The adventurers faced 
the unknown at every bend, and their little boats were 
constantly upset. 

“Powell’s later explorations over a long period of 
years gave to the world much information concerning 
both the geologic and scenic features of the Canyon. 
Many scientific expeditions have since visited it, but 
Powell easily ranks at the top of the list of Grand Can- 
yon explorers. The journal of his first voyage is a 
most fascinating tale, which, despite its modest style 
and reticence, tells an epic story of American hero- 
ism.” 


We went this afternoon to the rough, solid monu- 
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ment erected by the United States Government 
to the memory of Powell—on the rim of the mighty 
chasm. It is admirably done, fits in with its sur- 
roundings and commemorates one of the most daring 
exploits in the history of exploration. 

Then Professor Darton goes on to tell us that 
though the Canyon is one of the wonders of the 
world, the story of its origin is as simple as any that 
nature has to tell—as “‘simple as the most ordinary 
gulley on a country road.” Water and time have 
done it—water falling as rain on its banks, “water 
journeying to the sea as the Colorado River.” The 
cutting of a river in a century he describes as “‘in- 
significant,’ but in thousands of centuries there have 
been great results. “Time is the all important ele- 
ment.” 

As it has cut its way down the river has exposed 
layer after layer of the rocks which make the crust 
of the earth. At the bottom of the gorge there are 
granite and gneiss, part of the original earth crust 
(so-called). On these there lie horizontal layers of 
limestone, sandstone and red shale. Of the twelve 
periods of geologic time, each representing millions 
of years, four are represented in the rocks of the 
Grand Canyon. 

Prof. A. C. Lane of Tufts College, chairman of 
the National Research Council committee on es- 
timation of geologic age by atomic disintegration, 
has assigned to the earth an age of at least 1,250,000,- 
000 years. : 

None of us can grasp the meaning of that, but 
as we stand on the rim of this great chasm or travel 
along it we do comprehend that vast periods of time 
have been involved. And as to the Maker—“a thou- 
sand years in thy sight,” we repeat, “are but as yes- 
terday when past and as a watch in the night.” 

There is a wonderful pull upon the imagination 
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in many ways at the Grand Canyon. We sat quietly 
and watched the changes as the sun went down. 
It seemed quite dark in the lower gorges while some 
of the upper cliffs and pinnacles were all aflame with 
red light. A huge mass would stand out, then sink 
into the shadows and the light would fall somewhere 
else. Before we read some of the historic and poetic 
names given to the various cliffs we began to name 
them ourselves. ‘The abandoned city of Fatepur 
Sikri, over yonder,” we said, or “the ruined cathedral 
at Ypres,” or “the Step Pyramid in Egypt.” 

Out in the moonlight the word to describe it we 
- heard most frequently on the lips of the more thought- 
ful people was “mysterious.”’ Everything was soft- 
ened of course, the Canyon seemed sleeping, the 
shapes of bolder points became indistinct, and one 
was impressed with the vast number of things which 
nobody has ever seen or told which lie there in the 
shadows. 

“Dreams of mountains as in their sleep they 
brood on things eternal.” 


To-day, our second and last day at the Grand 
Canyon, has been peaceful. A quiet walk just as the 
moon, a great red ball, sank in the west, and as the 
sun was lighting up the eastern horizon, put me in 
tune with things. 

We have read, written, loafed, looked for birds, 
and studied the Canyon. I walked some distance 
down the Bright Angel Trail this afternoon to see 
how it was built and to study the gorge from lower 
down. It gave me more respect for the gorge, more 
respect for the mules who go up and down every day, 
more respect for the old lady who went down mule 
back, and a good appetite for my dinner. 

At the start of the trail is the studio of Kolb 
Brothers, who went through the canyon alone twice 
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in recent years in their boat, and piloted engineers 
another time. 

This of course is a tourist place. Seldom have I 
been anywhere in the United States where I seemed 
more on the direct tourist route. There is no com- 
munity here—just the hotel at the end of the branch 
railway and the tourists’ camp. One can not hire a 
motor and drive where he chooses, he can only pay 
three, four, five, or six dollars for a ticket to go in a 
car or bus. The Sante Fe Railroad maintains a fine 
service by detaching a car from the California Limited 
both east bound and west bound, running it up in the 
night from Williams Junction, holding it here all day 
and attaching it to the same train just twenty-four 
hours later. People can leave their baggage in the 
car, and have from 8 a.m. to7p m. at the Canyon. 
We put in an extra day, however. 

The big feat here of course is te pay six dollars 
for a mule and go down the Bright Angel Trail to the 
bottom of the gorge—a trip taking from 8.30 a. m. 
until 4.30 p. m. Children and old ladies in bizarre 
knickerbockers take it as well as younger folks. Not 
wanting to be herded in the long line all those weary 
hours, I tried to hire a special guide and a horse for 
5a. m., but “the guide could not get his breakfast so 
early,” ‘the mules or horses could not be fed.” Fi- 
nally we compromised on 7 a. m., but when this was 
shoved ahead later to 8 a. m. I canceled it, because I 
saw that it meant the regular party. We are quite 
willing to admit before we are told that we “have 
not seen the Canyon at all,” that “this is the only 
thing to do,” that “all else is as nothing.” 

There are other trails, other trips down into the 
Canyon and along the edge. To get a congenial 
party of half a dozen together and go into it up the 
side gorges, and across it to the great wooded plateau 
on the other side, would be a real vacation. The 
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temperature, the air, the sun, the sky, at least in early 
May, seem ideal. The altitude of the plateau on 
each side is seven thousand feet. 

The artists who have painted the Grand Canyon 
and Clatworthy who has photographed it in natural 
colors for the Geographic Magazine have made us 
familiar with the aspects of its indescribable beauty. 
There are reds and grays and greens and purples and 
yellows, and all kinds of half-way effects and tints 
for which I have no name. 

For many people the place is fearful rather than 
sublime. The signs put up here and there, “Do not 
climb over the rim,” seem superfluous. They want 
to getaway from it. It ismoreor lesshades. ‘“Dan- 
te’s Inferno,” I heard it called. 

To me it did not seem fearful. It seemed like 
the most ambitious attempt earth has made to 
visualize eternity. There is nothing gay or light- 
hearted about it. If it is sad to think about the 
shortness of life in comparison with the time that 
has been, then it is sad. If it is depressing to reflect 
that no man could build what the Colorado River 
has built, then it is depressing. But the mind of man 
has searched out its secrets and the brave heart of 
man has faced its dangers, and it may be that one 
human soul outweighs in significance not only the 
Canyon but all the rest of the material universe. 

By act of Congress, February 26, 1919, some 
860,000 square acres of this land along both sides of © 
the Grand Canyon have been made into a National 
Park. 

The Grand Canyon, May 7, 1925. 


CHAPTER VI 
GOING TO CALIFORNIA 


HERE is something of magic in the words, ‘‘go- 
ing to California.”’ For the Eastern man they 
mean much the same as “going to Europe.” 

To be sure there are the satiated travelers who talk 
about “running out and back two or three times a 
year,’ and they are the same people who describe the 
Atlantic liners as “ferry boats.” But for the majority 
of us “back East”’ going to California is an adventure. 
It costs money. It takes time. It is three thousand 
miles away. It is across the Rocky Mountains. And 
we are so near the days of the “forty-niners” that the 
romance of those stirring times attaches itself even to 
the voyages and journeyings of to-day. 

A son of California who became one of the best 
loved sons of Massachusetts, Dr. Josiah Royce, the 
Harvard philosopher, wrote in 1886 a volume for the 
“American Commonwealth” series: “California from 
the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Com- 
mittee in San Francisco, a Study of American Charac- 
ter.””’ He dedicated it to his mother, “a California 
pioneer of 1849.” It is a fascinating and illuminating 
volume. It ought not to be allowed to go out of print. 

What Royce does for us is this: 

He kindles our enthusiasm for the subject and 
sends us to Bancroft and other authorities. 

He fixes in our minds the big physical features 
of California—river valleys, mountain ranges, arid 
regions, richly productive sections. 

He gives us an outline of that older California 
history before California became American California. 
It didn’t amount to much in the way of permanent 
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influence upon the state, but what an appeal to the 
imagination it makes. 

We see Cabrillo (in 1542-43) the Spaniard, Drake 
(1579) the Englishman, and others later exploring 
along the California coast. We put ourselves back 
into the mental attitude of the Spanish governors 
and Catholic fathers of 1767 in what is now Mexico. 

There was a vast region to the north of them. 
Vaguely they knew about it from the explorers of a 
hundred and fifty years before. The harbors might 
be used (San Diego, Monterey) as places of supply 
and refitting for Spanish ships coming from the 
Philippines. The Indians might be converted. So 
up came the soldiers and the padres, and with them 
began the colonization. 

Royce shows us Americans as conquerors of the 
territory, the gold rush, the struggle for law and 
order, the admission of California as a state in 1850, 
and the social evolution since. Reading the book 
crossing the plains and the desert gave us a back- 
ground. 

Coming west on the Santa Fe, it is a remarkable 
thing to pass suddenly through a gap in the Sierra 
Madre Mountains and find oneself in a different 
world. It is but one step from the desert to a smiling, 
fruitful country. The tall yucca in bloom gave the 
signal, a field where a man was turning hay followed, 
and then suddenly we began to go by beautiful orange 
and lemon groves, nut trees and groves of the uncer- 
tain but highly profitable avocado, or alligator pear. 

There was a delegation at the station in Pasa- 
dena when our California Limited rolled in—Dr. and 
Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Patterson and Mrs. J. P. Bonds 
who met us with her beautiful car. : 

Instead of going to one of the hotels, where we 
would have been tourists, we went at Mrs. Patterson’s 
suggestion to the Los Robles apartment near our 
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new church. In ten minutes we were residents and 
housekeepers. In twenty minutes we were up to the 
corner buying coffee, eggs, butter, bread and oranges— 
oranges at ninety cents a dozen if you please, but 
good oranges. (I must confess there were plenty 
good for juice at twenty cents a dozen.) The butter 
place had a sign on it, ‘Cow Butter Store,’’ which 
we assume was intended to advertise the fact that 
no goats were employed there. 

Our furnished apartment was short a coffee pot, 
but we made coffee in a stew pan—good coffee, 
settled with a high grade egg—not the first time coffee 
has been made in a stew pan in California and not the 
first time I have made it without a coffee pot. 

We had the first afternoon for rest, marketing, 
and prowling about. We did not have to go far for 
sights. All up and down our street were the most 
charming little detached houses, guarded by palm 
trees, covered with vines, surrounded by flowers. 
Next door there was a “‘hedge”’ of calla lilies in bloom. 
Near our new church there was another hedge of 
pink geraniums. And as for roses—they were every- 
where, blooming in beauty, cut freely, given gener- 
ously. Mockingbirds were hopping about in the 
guava bush under our kitchen window, eating the 
buds, and wherever we turned mockingbirds and 
linnets sang for us. 

We were warned not to come in May because 
‘St is the month of fog,’’ but notwithstanding we 
came at this time because of the Convention. The 
high clouds or fog banks cover the mountains in the 
morning, but the sun shines afternoons and some- 
times mornings too. 

The church is just down the street a little way 
and to it I made my way after the marketing. It 
is one of the churches which come up to expectation. 
There is not a disappointing thing about it. They 
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bought much for their $150,000. ‘““We could not have 
done it,” said Dr. Henry, “if we had not pulled to- 
gether and if we had not had two men of our own 
congregation doing it for us keen to save money.” 

It is an early English Gothic church, with a 
beautiful tower which is an ornament to the city, 
with grounds and gardens about it which set it off, 
located centrally in a good residence neighborhood, 
but only two or three blocks from Colorado Street, 
the main artery of the city. 

In the congregation cf this Throop Memorial 
Universalist Church at Pasadena on Sunday there sat 
a man who came to Pasadena in 1875, when prac- 
tically all of the land now covered by this lovely 
city was a sheep pasture. This man was not aged 
and decrepit, but straight, alert and vigorous. He was 
a concrete illustration of how young the city is. 

The romance of that earlier day of the Spaniards 
or Mexicans of course falls over Pasadena as well as 
the rest of California. Charlotte Herr has published 
a story called ‘San Pasqual, a Tale of Old Pasadena.’’ 
In the preface John Steven McGroarty, of the Mission 
of San Gabriel, tells us that ‘“‘the modern bustling 
city of Pasadena was once the great ranch of San 
Pasqual,” and that one of the battles which gave 
California to the United States was fought in the 
grounds of the Raymond Hotel. 

The city celebrated its fiftieth anniversary last 
year. Los Angeles, with its million people spreading 
out in every direction, comes up to the edge of Pasa- 
dena. Broadly speaking, it is all one city. The 
relation of Pasadena to Los Angeles is the relation of 
Brookline to Boston—a separate municipality but 
part of one great metropolitan area. Thirty miles 
from the sea, at the base of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, Pasadena is beautifully situated. One vigorous 
old gentleman past eighty years of age tramped from 
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Pasadena up Mount Wilson last week three days in 
succession—a nine-mile, three-hour tramp. 

Dr. Henry’s daughter, a senior in Occidental 
University, is starting off this week for a two or three 
day hike in these mountains with other students. 
They carry their own food and blankets. 

Our first afternoon we went up to Professor 
Benjamin’s home in Altadena at the foot of the 
mountains. Here we found a mathematician, an 
engineer, a physicist, once at Case School in Cleve- 
land and then dean of Purdue University, retired 
and spending his days tramping the mountains, 
making sketches and painting pictures. To us the 
exhibition was highly creditable. And the best pic- 
ture of all was that of this old man out in the deep 
canyons and up the rugged slopes catching the mar- 
velous views near and far and making beautiful 
souvenirs of them. 

On another visit to Altadena to see the Joe 
Marshalls, friends of war time, we watched the most 
beautiful little hummingbird sitting on her eggs 
near the tip of a pine branch just under the dining 
room window. Better even than this little lady 
were the three lovely children who have come since 
the war. 

Our first night we dined with Mrs. Patterson 
at her apartment on El Molino Avenue—the street 
named after the mill of the Mexican period, now an 
old ruin. Here were the Rev. Geo. A. Miller and 
Mrs. Miller, once of Norwood, Mass., now of Pasa- 
cena, engaged in work for the Near East Relief, and 
Benarbe Solis of Manila, a talented pianist traveling 
with Ruggles and helping create the atmosphere he 
wants for his work. 

We peeped down into the trees and bushes which 
Mrs. Patterson describes with such charm in “The 
California Southland,” and saw some of her humming- 
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birds and linnets. Then came the last of Mr. Ruggles’ 
course of lectures on “Mental Engineering.” The 
lecture was well attended and a good number registered 
for. the class lessons to be given this week. Ruggles 
is doing much work of this kind up and down the 
Pacific coast, helped and backed by his wife. His 
address was calculated to give self-confidence, cour- 
age and faith. It was listened to with attention and 
sympathy. 

Like Washington, Pasadena and Los Angeles 
are cities made up of people from all over. In the 
congregation Sunday I found people connected with 
every chapter of my life—a former pupil from Sharon 
Springs, the widow of the pure and noble man who 
gave me my start in the ministry, Dr. Charles H. 
Eaton of New York, a trustee of our church, mem- 
bers of my Sunday school class, and other parishioners 
from Washington, friends we made in War Relief 
Work in Europe, old friends of my wife in New York, 
old comrades in the ministry. 

On Saturday night at a reception in the church, 
the following ministers were present: The Rev. Henry 
L. Canfield,* now ninety-seven years old, through 
whose energy in old age the Pasadena church was 
started, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Los Angeles, 
head of the Near East Relief for the Pacific Coast, 
the Rev. Henrietta Greer Moore, the Rev. Blanche 
Young, the Rev. Alven M. Smith, Mr. Miller, Dr. 
Henry, Mr. Ruggles and myself. 

In the Bible class I conducted Sunday, the 
Rev. Leonard Warren Brigham of Arcadia, Calif., 
spoke most effectively on ‘Mothers’ Day.’ Dr. 
Brigham attends a Baptist church in Arcadia. 
When the Baptist minister fell in a faint in his pul- 
pit on a communion Sunday not long ago, the con- 


*Died Feb. 18, 1926. 
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gregation asked Dr. Brigham to administer the com- 
munion and he did sc—in a close communion Baptist 
.church, so-called. 

Of a beautiful Sunday with the Pasadena Uni- 
versalists I have little time to write. We were lucky 
to be there at the dedication of the memorial window 
to Dr. Norman Bridge. We were equally fortunate 
to see the Sunday school made up of about 200 active 
members under Capt. Chas. E. Hicks. The tall 
French windows of the Sunday school room go down 
to the floor, and make one feel almost as if the service 
were out in the garden. That same garden, with its 
lawn, its fountain, its beautiful flowers, its view, 
although much smaller, makes us think of “The 
Church in the Garden” in Honolulu, which Dr. Albert 
Palmer built. What a lovely memorial a garden is! 

Our Washington friends transplanted to Cali- 
fornia, Mr. and Mrs. Perry Gath, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. M. Condra, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Condra and 
Captain and Mrs. Robert Lewis, gave us a delicious 
dinner in the church between services Sunday, and 
twenty-five were present. Then we climbed to the 
tower of the church for a wonderful view. One looks 
from the ocean to the far-flung line of the Sierras, 
and over the vast plain which is Pasadena, Glendale 
and Los Angeles. From the tower only the taller 
buildings showed up. All the others were hidden 
beneath the foliage of the palm, the eucalyptus, the 
pepper and other trees of this garden city. 

Monday we went birding with Mrs. Patterson 
up the Arroyo Seco, or Dry River, and saw the Ari- 
zona hooded oriole, the western tanager, the Cali- 
fornia jay, California woodpecker, and the California 
towhee, besides birds we knew which were almost 
like the birds in the East—song sparrows with the 
same wonderful trill, but quite a different gait, robins 
quite the same, and mockingbirds exceptional only 
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in their being everywhere we turned. We went 
driving with the Henrys and saw churches, colleges, 
schools, parks, and avenues of evergreen trees called 
deodars. 

One such avenue lighted up annually makes not 
the community Christmas tree but the Christmas 
forest. We had tea with Mrs. Eaton at her charming 
place on California Terrace near this same Arroyo 
Seco, in the district the artists love. 

One of the enjoyable things we did in Pasa- 
dena was to visit the beautiful home of Eleanor 
Bissell, the Hartford girl who began going to Pasa- 
dena winters back in 1907 and continued by buying 
in 1912 a large house, a lovely garden and a beautiful 
view of the mountains. Miss Bissell has gone away 
for a year or more “back Kast’ and to Europe, but 
was represented by her friend, Miss Harper, who 
brought together a delightful dinner party for us, in- 
cluding Dr. and Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Patterson, Miss 
Weir of the Red Cross, and Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles. 

A striking thing about Miss Bissell’s place is the 
natural amphitheater on her grounds, shaded by an 
enormous pepper tree, where teas and garden parties, 
benefits and open air plays, are given, and large meet- 
ings held. Not only has Miss Bissell been active 
always in the church, but for five years she has been 
president of the Drama League, increasing the mem- 
bership in that time from forty to six hundred, and 
making it a real educational force in the community. 

We were sorry to leave lovely Pasadena, our 
Universalist people, our devoted pastor and his family. 

We don’t want to leave the East or give up our 
work, but we are sure that the worst thing that could 
happen to us would not be to be sentenced to a term 
of years in Pasadena or association with a noble 
fellow like Carl Henry. 

Riverside, California, May 12, 1925. 


CHAPTER VII 
A STATE CONVENTION IN CALIFORNIA 


HIS does not purport to be a report of the Cali- 
fornia State Convention of Universalists just 
held at Riverside. That has been sent in by my 

friend, the Rev. Frank L. Masseck of Santa Paula, duly 
charged by the Convention with that responsibility. 

This article proposes to tell about our experiences 
going and staying and coming, and what we think 
about it. 

We went out by rail, a distance of sixty-one miles 
from Los Angeles on one of the main lines of the Santa 
Fe eastward. The little stations we passed bore 
names like Rivera, Los Nietos, La Miranda, Yorba, 
Gypsum and Casa Blanca. The route was through 
the heart of the orange country, and at every station 
were large storehouses bearing names like “Sunkist,” 
which we find stamped on our oranges back East. 
At one place the scene shifted suddenly. In place 
of the beautiful groves of oranges, lemons, nuts and 
pears, we ran into a region of oil wells. And at Atwood 
there were great ugly derricks on one side of the 
tracks and orange groves on the other. Occasionally 
we passed a grove of olive trees and near by generally 
was a factory for the production of olive oil. 

For years to come, as we look at our fruit dish 
on the table or sideboard, there will come back to us 
impressions of this journey. All down the years with 

-us will go the delicious odor of orange blossoms and 
the memory of the golden fruit hanging in the dark 
green leaves. 

It was getting dark when we descended at 
Riverside. We were struck by the courtesy of the 
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man from the “Mission Inn’ who met us. Later we 
found that he came out from Boston fifteen years 
ago, is head mechanic in the garage, and drives the 
bus to the station. From the moment that I heard 
this mechanic say, “Mr. Miller (the proprietor) is 
a man of vision and idealism,” I woke up and took 
an interest in him. 

Nobody had prepared us adequately for this 
Glenwood Mission Inn. It is full of surprises. David 
Starr Jordan put it accurately: “It has been left to 
you, Frank Miller, to dream of the hotel that ought 
to be, to turn your ideal into plaster and stone, and 
to give us in mountain-belted Riverside the one hotel 
that a Californian can recognize as his own.” 

One enters an outer court called the “Court of 
the Birds,” full of beautiful trees and flowers and large 
enough to give room to the original adobe house of 
Mr. Miller’s father, the first solid walled house of 
Riverside, built in 1875 when the village was five 
years old. 

As we registered, a hostess stepped up, greeted 
us and invited us to a concert in the music room. As 
we walked up a flight of stairs to our room, we passed 
saints in niches, beautiful oil paintings, curious cor- 
ners filled with antiques, tapestries and mission 
bells, surmounted by the Indian rain cross, the house 
sign. Everything about. our room, from the heavy 
door with its massive locks to the windows with their 
ecclesiastical look, from the mission style furniture 
to more saints and pottery in niches in the wall, 
gave one the impression of being in a monastery, 
but a monastery with every modern convenience. 
There was even a private balcony, covered with vines 
looking down upon one of the quiet streets of the 
little city. On our table was a basket of beautiful 
oranges with a card of greeting from the manager 
the sister of the proprietor. : 
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Mr. Miller, a student of the early history of Cali- 
- fornia, an antiquarian, a collector, as well as a good 
hotel man, built this inn after making a study of the 
old missions constructed by Junipero Serra and the 
other Franciscan fathers in the eighteenth century 
and the early part of the nineteenth. Now he has 
such a collection of rare art objects that the hotel 
has “both a curator and a cook.” 

Only three stories high, the building covers an 
entire city block. It is built around three sides of 
the court. It has saved room for a patio, or inner 
court, where luncheon is served while Spanish musi- 
cians and dancing girls look down from the balconies. 

Our side of the hotel (east) was a reproduction of 
the side wall of the San Gabriel Mission. Around 
the corner was reproduced the facade of the Santa 
Barbara Mission, and over the corner was the dome 
of the Carmel Mission. 

Besides a music room, with its great distances, 
its mysterious perspective, its large pipe organ and 
echo organ, there were art galleries, various landings 
fitted up in the style of different periods, Oriental 
rooms, and long cloisters underneath. It is one of 
the show places of the state. 

With it all, there was an exceedingly comfortable 
hotel, containing many charming quiet nooks, out- 
side and inside, to which one could retire, a fireplace 
in the lobby with its cheer and warmth for morning 
and night, and a well appointed table. 

The Universalist church proved to be only a 
square away from this hotel. It is a beautiful little 
structure, and it is admirably located. 

In substance the history is this: 

Colonists from the Middle West, including some 
from Minnesota, came here and started Riverside 
in 1870. In 1880 Dr. Tuttle of Minneapolis came to 
Los Angeles to visit his friend Father Throop. They 
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drove to Riverside to visit another friend and were 
greatly impressed with the rapidly growing place— 
only ten years old—set at the foot of wonderful 
mountains and on such a fertile plain. When he 
reached home, Dr. Tuttle induced his friend, Dr. 
George H. Deere, to go to Riverside to start a 
church. 

On the twenty-fourth of July, 1881, Deere held 
his first service, and a week later the people took 
steps to organize a church. That is the society to 
which Dr. Selleck now preaches. In the forty-four 
years of its history it has had the following minis- 
ters: The Rev. C. A. Garst, once our missionary to 
Scotland, the Rev. Andrew Cross, the Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, now of Philadelphia, the Rev. Fred L. 
Carrier, now head of a school in California, the Rev. 
Athalia J. Irwin, the Rev. C. H. Emmons, the present 
head of the Near East Relief out here, and Dr. Selleck. 

The edifice was built thirty-two years ago, and 
the parish is justly proud of an extension to the 
chapel just finished at a cost of $10,000. 

As I entered the church Dr. Selleck met me 
and introduced me to three of his trustees. One was 
born in Hightstown, N. J., one in Michigan and one 
in Massachusetts. Dr. Selleck himself is a New 
York man. 

The Convention was the thirty-eighth which 
Universalists have held annually in California. A 
most devoted Universalist, Dr. D. W. Mott of Santa 
Paula, has been president for two years and retired 
from office at this Convention. If he could have his 
way, every Universalist in the land would announce 
openly his convictions, and attend and support his 
own church. He hammered at these two points all 
through the Convention—a most original and in- 
teresting personality, more like an old-fashioned 
effective preacher than like the man of affairs he really 
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is. Dr. Mott referred feelingly to the Convention 
held at Riverside thirty-four years ago, when Dr. 
Deere was present. He rebuked the Universalists 
who do nothing but hope. ‘Hope,’ he said, “alone 
is productive of a lot of first class laziness.” 

Frank Lincoln Masseck, as he always does, came 
up to the mark with the occasional sermon. His 
subject was “Looking Forward and Not Backward.” 

He is an effective speaker. In his own county, 
Ventura, residents tell me that he is the clergyman 
more widely in demand for public gatherings. 

There were three notable addresses on Wednes- 
day, averaging higher than those we get in the 
General Convention. Dr. Selleck’s neighbor, the Rev. 
James Lewis Gillies of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, spoke at the morning session on “Faith and 
Piety.” ‘There are only two denominations,” he 
said, “those who live on traditions, and those who 
believe in the loving spirit.” ‘The glory of our times 
is not that we can teach more clearly the truth of the 
Fatherhood of God, but that we can incorporate the 
doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood and the Human 
Brotherhood in our social relations.”’ ‘Belief in Christ 
is not a theory about Christ. It is our moral and 
spiritual attitude toward Christ.” 

Dr. Carl S. Patton, pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Los Angeles, delivered the principal 
address at the session of the Woman’s Missionary 
Association in the afternoon, on “Is World Brother- 
hood a Biological Heresy?”’ Patton has a church of 
2,000 members in Los Angeles, with a bright young 
Scotchman named Wallace running his “Educational 
Work.”’ He made the best answer to Lothrop Stod- 
dard that I have heard. ‘There is no evidence,’ he 
said, “that the mind of man in one race is essentially 
different from the mind of man in another race. 
There is no section of the human race essentially 
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inferior—not only behind but doomed always to be 
behind. If we want to hold the doctrine of the 
universal brotherhood of man, there is no argument, 
biological, psychological or historical, against it.” 

Mrs. Masseck, the retiring president, who has 
made a notable record in getting members and start- 
ing funds, has done nothing better than this act of 
getting a man like Dr. Patton to speak to us. 

The main speaker at the first night session was 
Edson Reifsnider, of Long Beach, California. He 
spoke on “The Progress of Liberal Religion—Our 
Allies in the Great Cause,’ justly appraising the 
service of liberals in the Orthodox churches and wel- 
coming them as allies. In both matter and manner 
of delivery the address was admirable—lucid in 
statement and catholic in spirit. Reifsnider is now 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Long Beach. 
This is a coast city, adjacent to the port of Los An- 
geles, ambitiously developing a port of its own, in- 
creasing rapidly in population and getting rich from 
oil wells within the city limits. We ought to have a 
strong liberal church at Long Beach, and Dr. Reif- 
snider is happy to have the chance to show what 
he can do. 

At the business sessions there were the usual 
proceedings—minutes had to be read, churches had to 
be pulled up for not paying quotas, rejoinders had to 
be made good-naturedly that nobody had _ notified 
them of quotas. 

Robert Allen of Pasadena said a thing we might 
well take to heart in all our Conventions and in all our 
churches: “Make sure that the people know just 
how you have spent the money they gave you last 
year before you come after money this year.” 

__ Nineteen ministers were reported in fellowship 
with the California Convention, the Rev. W. H. 
Skeels, former General Secretary, and the Rev. 
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Geo. A. Miller having been received during the year. 

Mr. Skeels is temporarily in business at San Bernar- 

dino and was at the Convention. Mr. Miller is with 

the Near East Relief, H. B. Bard is teaching at San 

oe and Frederick L. Carrier is teaching at Santa 
na. 

I was curious to see what the speakers at the 
closing banquet would say on “What I most desire 
for my church.” 

What could I say myself? I wrote my answer 
on my program: “I most desire for my church that 
it may be as broad as its name, as brave as its pioneers, 
as optimistic as its great hope and as filled with the 
spirit of service as Christ himself.” 

The others were more specific. 

“Not a glorious cathedral structure,” said Dr. 
Nash, “not a great congregation, but a quality church 
that means something for life.” 

“I wish most,” said Dr. Mott, “that every man 
who believes as I do would come to my church. ” 

“A clear cut program as to our relations with 
other churches,”’ said Clinton Scott, ‘‘a definite under- 
standing as to what loyalty is, the mind of Christ.” 

“That it may influence for good more men in the 
community,” said Willard Babcock, “that it may feel 
its responsibility for the spiritual development of the 
community.” 

“A consciousness of God,’”’ said Capt. Charles 
E. Hicks, “warmth of devotion, a deeper sense of 
Christian fellowship.” 

And this last aspiration was uttered by a military 
man in full uniform who detests militarism about as 
completely as any man I met on the journey. 

Fred L. Hamblin, a young lawyer of Riverside, 
was an admirable toastmaster, and J. P. Rickets, 
an old friend of Dr. Selleck, made an effective closing 
speech. Mrs. Lorbeer led the singing and Betty E. 
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Brown of Goddard Seminary, Vermont, and of River- 
side, sang delightfully. 

There was a breadth to the closing session 
which characterized the entire Convention. Part of 
it lay in what was said and done. Part of it lay in 
the fact that nearly everybody knew intimately both 
California and some other section of the country. 

The New Englander, the Southerner, the people 
of the Middle West, the men and women of New 
York and New Jersey, all would have felt at home in 
this Convention. There was little that was narrow 
about it. 

That ought to be the case with every Universalist 
Convention. 

Los Angeles, May 16, 1925. 


CHAPTER VIII 
A CITY WITH NERVE AND COURAGE 


N Denver they told us that the area of their city 
was greater than that of London. — 

In Los Angeles, it must be about as great asall 
England. The city stretches for miles in every 
direction. It has annexed suburb after suburb. 
The meter on the taxi ran up two dollars on our 
trip from the railway station to the hotel. It ran 
up another two dollars on the first call we made (in 
our own section of the city). Before one agrees to 
go see anybody here he had better find out whether 
he has time and money. 

We are five miles from “Main Street” in a hotel 
called the Ambassador, standing on twenty or more 
acres of ground. It is a place in which one can get 
everything from stamps to false hair, and do everything 
from golf, tennis and swimming to joining the noble 
order of the Mystic Shrine. 

Last night 15,000 Shriners were here in the 
auditorium of the hotel, and they initiated 600 can- 
didates. They filled the main dining room, the 
Cocoanut Grove dining room and surged down into 
the Coffee Shop, which is the kind of coffee shop 
where you can get coffee, a complete table dhote 
dinner and an a la carte service taking in everything 
one can think of. 

While we were taking our dinner in the coffee shop 
these ‘‘nobles’” arrived. My wife looked dubiously 
at group after group wearing the red fez. Then they 
began to sing and shout and demand what was the 
matter with whom. They gave us “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here,” “Oh, How Dry I Am,” “Oh, What 
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a Liar Everybody Is,’ “Oh, They Pushed the Damper 
In and They Pushed the Damper Out.” 

Several rose and with arms around each other’s 
shoulders sang pitiful, touching ditties about com- 
radeship, friendship, and things we could hardly make 
out. Liberated souls, representative of the best in 
our free untrammeled American life, they felt no need 
to sing any of the conventional four parts or even to 
stay together. Dinner service was delayed, but all 
went well except when I told my wife that “‘the feeble 
female brain did not comprehend these sublime 
mysteries.” 

Later we watched the hundreds of candidates 
march down the lobby, tagged white, or red, or black; 
we saw the band in brilliant uniform march into the 
auditorium, and then seven or eight of the most gor- 
geously robed creatures ever seen outside of Tibet— 
probably the bishops of the shrine, the noblest of the 
nobles—file into the hall in magnificent procession. 

Sunday, May 17, 1925. 


There are fascinating views from this hotel. 
The spacious grounds are doubly peaceful after the 
bustle of the city. It is an oasis in the rush. The 
lawns form a golf course, the walks are bordered by 
flowers, in which roses take the lead. A quiet walk 
before going to bed in what seems like the country, 
or a little stroll in the morning, gives new life. 

And to our surprise, if we wake up at night 
we find the mockingbird tuning up, singing just 
a few notes under his breath as if to tell us he is here— 
all is well—there are no specters in the dark—and the 
sunrise is on its way. 

The range of mountains to the north and north- 
east may be seen from our windows and from every 


part of the grounds. They are one of the great natu- 
ral beauties of the city. 
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Los Angeles itself is beautiful in spots, ugly in 
spots, interesting throughout. There are miles 
and miles of broad, beautiful streets bordered by 
palms and built up with stately, detached houses set 
in gardens. There are miles and miles of houses 
rather mean and shabby. 

The city represents one phase of development 
on this continent. It is a city in the making, and 
the men doing it are bold, venturesome, generally 
competent, but often with more bitten off than they 
can chew. One does not feel like criticising them, for 
one is sure that eventually they will get the tough 
- morsel chewed, swallowed and digested. 

Going to the port of Los Angeles, as we did 
Monday, we traveled twenty-three miles by fast elec- 
tric—all in the city. Practically all the way there 
were bungalows or shacks on lots forty or fifty by 100 
or 125 feet, which people had paid $1,000 or $2,000 
for. On these lots often they were living in portable 
garages they had bought for as low as $50, in two 
room bungalows for $250, or three, four or five room 
bungalows for which they had paid from $700 to 
$2,000 (f. o. b.). And stretching over these miles 
of bungalows were poles carrying aerials. A man 
might live in the room with his Ford but he had a 
wireless. 

These people, many of them, work at the port, 
at the oil wells, on the truck gardens, or in the main 
part of the city. Some of them came here expecting 
to get work easily. They found a city full of folks 
who had come for their health, with some means, and 
able and willing to take jobs at half the usual wages. 
The work of the Charity Organization Society here 
must be enormous. And the port? San Francisco, 
with its wonderful natural harbor, laughs at it. It 
is due almost entirely to the vision and courage of 
the business men of Los Angeles. It is like a narrow 
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little river five miles long, stretching from Wilmington 
or San Pedro down to the breakwater. The channel 
is said to be a thousand feet wide and thirty feet deep. 
It broadens out behind the breakwater and stretches 
across shallows which are to be dredged and pro- 
tected by another breakwater. I can’t tell you how 
many bonds they have issued to build it, but one 
thing we can say for them, they have not waited for 
Congress to do it all or for us in Boston and New 
York to pay for it. 

I hesitate to mention the statistics of the port. 
“The Real Future of Los Angeles Seen in Foreign 
Commerce,” says the feature story in the Sunday 
paper. This is the way the story begins: “Every 
daylight hour some ship rises out of the sea lane of 
the world to enter the port of Los Angeles. They are 
not phantom argosies, either. They are live ships, 
and they come in person breathing the romance of 
far places and the competition of cities. They come 
from San Francisco and New York, from Hongkong 
and Sydney. And this is the song they sing: Los 
Angeles, with its once ridiculed ‘harborette,’ is now 
the sixth ranking seaport city of the United States.’ 

I must not be held responsible for the following 
paragraph if any of our subscribers in San Francisco 
should happen to see it. 

“San Francisco surrendered her supremacy as 
the principal seaport on the Pacific Coast to Los 
Angeles only last year. Until 1924, San Francisco led 
Los Angeles as a world-trade city. Now Los Angeles 
leads San Francisco in foreign commerce. During 
the last fiscal year Los Angeles jumped from tenth 
to sixth place in foreign commerce. She is now the 
sixth ranking seaport in the whole country. Buffalo 
comes fifth and San Francisco is seventh.” 

The eloquent high power speaker on the §. S. 
Catalina on which we sailed down the harbor yester- 
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day said, “In coastwise shipping the port of Los An- 
geles outranks New York.” 

Long Beach, a separate city of 100,000 people 
more or less, adjoining the port of Los Angeles, has 
a rival harbor, but may combine forces with the ag- 
gressive young giant alongside. 

Both Long Beach and Los Angeles have struck 
‘oil. The wealth in the oil has enabled them as munici- 
palities to do things other cities would not dare at- 
tempt. 

My friend, a loyal citizen of Los Angeles, spoke 
of one phase of the oil business as we traveled through 
these miles of oil wells. ‘‘The stock promoters run 
special buses out here,” he said. ‘They have a spell- 
binder to talk to the prospective customers and they 
fall over one another to buy stock. I have known 
only one man who ever drew a dividend, and he only 
drew for one year.”’ Still there is no denying the fact 
that there is wealth in the oil. They even strike 
gushers within the city limits. 

The real estate market here has been quiet for 
the last year. Still they put onaboldfront. “Fifteen 
years ago,” said the official orator on the ship, ‘“‘that 
land we now are passing could be bought for 25 cents 
a foot. To-day you couldn’t touch some of it for 
$55,000 a foot.” And my friend, a conservative, 
honest, real estate man himself, said that “probably 
that is true.” Wilmington (the city on the harbor 
now a part of Los Angeles) had 4,000 people one 
year ago and has 15,000 now. 

They claim that 200 lines of ships put into the 
harbor now against nine two years ago. Even if we 
say 100 as against nine, it is a remarkable increase. 

The interesting thing about the city is its opti- 
mism and its courage. The men running things dare 
tackle stupendous jobs. They good-naturedly admit 
the setback they had from the hoof and mouth 
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disease a year ago, the alleged outbreak of plague 
and the way these things were played up in Middle 
West and Eastern papers. They recognize the unusual 
boom in Florida and do not seem jealous. They talk 
like people who are sure of what they have to offer 
and of what they can accomplish. I would not be 
afraid to invest in Los Angeles, but I should not pay 
the prices asked. 

We have had a delightful time here with our 
Universalist people. At the center of everything 
Universalist stands Dr. C. Ellwood Nash—some time 
president of Lombard, some time pastor in Brooklyn, 
some time Field Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention and on the Board of Trustees, and all 
the time a big, forceful, dominating, irresistible 
personality, and one of the greatest preachers we 
have produced. Mrs. Nash is a good second. A 
big family of charming girls with their husbands and 
children stand by, and now the parish has the Rev. 
Clinton Scott, formerly of Philadelphia, as an assist- 
ant. In my opinion it takes a very special type of 
man to be a good assistant. Scott is that. He is 
loyal to start with and to end with. He tells me that 
Dr. Nash is the most eloquent preacher in our de- 
nomination. Scott has broad shoulders, and needs 
them, for his dearly loved wife has had a continual 
fight for health since she has been here. 

In Sunday school they had 107 present. In 
church I estimated 150. Mrs. Norman Bridge came 
for the first time since her great loss. Prof. Bruce 
Baxter, our dear friend, who has the chair of Homi- 
letics at the University of Southern California, came 
into the pulpit with us and offered a beautiful prayer. 
Dr. Nash had invited me to preach, but at my special 
request he took twenty minutes to outline the great 
theme he spoke on at the General Convention in 
Washington in 1903, ““‘The Genius of Universalism.” 
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In spite of a desperate illness of a year ago and some 
physical limitations still—how effectively he does 
preach! 

We shall print in the Leader what he said if we 
can get it. It was on the text “Philip saith unto him, 
Lord, show us the father and it sufficeth us.” 

Murray and the other Universalist fathers had 
a conscious union with God. Later Universalists 
have been content to theorize about God. 

The warm, vital, throbbing religious experience, 
the union with God, the consciousness of the Divine, 
is the essential. 

The rationalizing of theology, important though 
it may be, must not be made a substitute. 

I told the congregation the story of how Dr. 
Crowe failed to keep his appointment to preach the 
occasional sermon in Washington in 1903, how Dr. 
Nash was called upon to take his place with little 
chance to prepare, and how magnificently he rose to 
the opportunity. I took the liberty of suggesting 
that we were homesick for a sight of Dr. and Mrs. 
Nash in a General Convention once more, and that I 
hoped they would be sent to Syracuse. * 

For the evening service the Y. P. C. U. took 
charge, arranged a beautiful little reception for us, 
and had a service full of devotion which was bright- 
ened by delightful music. They kept me answering 
questions informally for forty-five minutes, and then 
conducted us all down to a 9 p. m. Sunday night 
banquet. Again relatives of relatives were present. 
Again a delegation from Pasadena showed up. Again 


*Through the generosity of a group of friends in the Los 
Angeles church led by Mrs. Norman Bridge, Dr. and Mrs. Nash 
had a delightful vacation through the East in the summer of 
1925, culminating in attendance upon the Universalist General 
Convention at Syracuse, October 17-25. 
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the Coast Universalists showed how they could do 
things. The last thing that the orchestra played be- 
fore we rose from the tables was Wagner’s “O Thou 
Sublime Sweet Evening Star’—than which nothing 
ever stirs me more. 

We have seen here Mrs. Martin, the new presi- 
dent of the State Missionary Association, daughter of 
the Rev. Wm. F. Dickerman of New Haven, Mrs. Case, 
daughter of the Rev. Samuel A. Davis—who preached 
in several New England states—and her family, and 
Mrs. Gould, daughter of the Rev. Charles Conner 
of Massachusetts. We have called also at the home 
of the son of Dr. Charles H. Eaton of New York, 
Dr. Douglass Eaton, a specialist in nerve diseases, 
out here only four years, happily married, with two 
beautiful children, a charming home and an estab- 
lished practise. 

The family of another Universalist minister was 
represented at the convention in Riverside in the 
person of Mrs. Jennie Conger, daughter of the Rev. 
E. L. Conger. 

We have heard the story of how Universalists 
labored to build this church—Dr. Geo. H. Deere, 
then at Riverside, the Rev. Mr. Rice, one of the 
brothers of Dr. Clarence E. Rice of Washington, 
Dr. Henry Lowell Canfield, ninety-seven or ninety- 
eight years old to-morrow, Dr. Conger and others. 
Through their labors the way was opened at last for 
Dr. Nash to come in 1907 for his successful work. 

We have been to Catalina Island, twenty-five 
miles west of Los Angeles Harbor—a two hour sail 
over the Pacific. 

We carry away beautiful memories—not so 
much of the glass-bottomed boats and the seaweed 
we saw growing, nor of the abalone shells we paid 
50 cents for, to the disgust of a San Francisco man 
who said, “Get them anywhere in San Francisco for 
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15 cents or two bits,” nor of the diver who swam under 
the boat and blew bubbles at us, nor of the inquisitive 
gold-fish who nosed the glass, but of the perfectly 
enchanting ocean views, the rugged mountainous 
island, the hundred miles of the coast of California 
with its bold headlands, its long curving beaches, 
and its high mountains in the background floating 
blue and misty between the slowly heaving turquoise 
sea and the cloudless sky. 
Los Angeles, Tuesday, May 19, 1925. 


CHAPTER IX 
IN SANTA BARBARA THE BEAUTIFUL 


E had little time for Santa Barbara, but we 

had the advantage of a good introduction. 

Some of our relatives and friends have 

been accustomed to going there, and a brother-in- 

law with his wife, fresh from Santa Barbara, stopped 

to see us in Washington shortly before we started 

west. He spoke of it, as do most travelers, not only 
with admiration but with a degree of affection. 

Then when we were at Riverside we made the 
acquaintance of Bradford Torrey, the author, a 
Weymouth, Massachusetts, man. Not in the body 
of course, for he died at Santa Barbara in 1912, two 
days before his sixty-ninth birthday. But at the 
Mission Inn we dipped into his ‘‘Field Days in Cali- 
fornia,’ California sketches contributed first to the 
Christian Endeavor World, at the urgent request of his 
friend and my friend, the editor, Dr. Amos R. Wells. 
We found it so charming that we have since added 
it to our library. It showed us Santa Barbara through 
the eyes of a naturalist. 

There are several points along the California 
coast where one may see the sun rise out of the Pacific 
Ocean. Santa Barbara is one of these. As one 
studies the map and follows the coast line of the 
state southward, one finds it making its greatest bend 
to the east and for short distances to the north when 
one reaches the Santa Barbara channel. In Santa 
Barbara, therefore, one looks out to sea to the south 
and east. 

The Santa Ynez mountains curve around the 
city, shutting off the cold north and west winds. 
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“Immediately at its back,” says Bradford Torrey, 
“rise the Santa Ynez mountains, filling the horizon 
with a magnificent curving reach—a visible reach, I 
mean to say—of fifty miles more or less. Easterly, down 
the coast where the range seen from this point seems to 
jut into the ocean, the lower peaks are of rarely pic- 
turesque shapes; and dressed in the soft morning or 
evening light, especially, the whole serrated range, 
three or four thousand feet in altitude and covered 
with evergreen chaparral, is of a truly exquisite beauty. 
Its neighborliness, some of the higher summits being 
not more than five or six miles away, and its almost semi- 
circular sweep, make it in a peculiarly intimate sense 
our own. Live here for a year or two and you will 
feel it so. It stretches its arms about the city and the 
beach, and, as it were, holds them in its lap.” 


Some of the winter visitors to Santa Barbara 
spend much of their time motoring through the 
passes and to celebrated views in these mountains. 
There are the Cliff Drive, that to the San Marco 
Pass, or over into the Santa Ynez valley with the old 
missions, or to various ranches, canyons and glens. 
Other visitors make trips to the large islands, Ana- 
capa, Santa Cruz, or Santa Rosa, straight out to sea to 
the southward and some twenty or thirty miles away. 

Speaking of the view from the city of the island of 
Santa Cruz, the nearest and highest of the three, 
Mr. Torrey says: “Scored from end to end with deep, 
rugged canyons in which shadows nestle, especially 
when the morning sun strikes along it lengthwise, 
the reader must be trusted to imagine how much it 
adds to the charm of our fair Santa Barbara world 
as one saunters along the edge of the breakers on a 
clear, sunny day, with the softest of airs moving in 
from the ocean and the temperature graduated for 
purposes of human comfort.”’ 

Always it is an open question whether the man 
gets the most who goes to an island and explores it, 
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or he who studies it across a stretch of shining water. 
It is the same question John Coleman Adams raised 
in his “Nature Studies in Berkshire,’’ whether the 
man most truly possesses a mountain who climbs it, 
or who walks around it and studies it from points of 
vantage. We had no choice at Santa Barbara. We 
had no time for the excursions. We were there only 
two nights, making to ourselves the familiar apology 
that we were just looking it over to see if we would 
like to come some day fora stay. How we felt about 
it perhaps I can best indicate by these extracts from 
the Madame’s diary. They may mean more if I say 
that they were not written with any idea of publica- 
tion, that the Madame dislikes long or hurried rail- 
way journeys, and didn’t much want to go to Cali- 
fornia, especially in May when Washington is so 
gloriously beautiful. 

“Wednesday, May 20. Left Los Angeles 8 a. m. 
(Coast Line.) Arrived Santa Barbara 11.23. Beau- 
tiful views here of mountains on one side and the 
blue Pacific and islands on the other side. The site 
of Santa Barbara on the bay is charming, ‘the 
American Mentone.’ We went to the Hotel Ar- 
lington toward the upper part of the town, an at- 
tractive mission type hotel, with broad terraces, set 
in lovely grounds and flower gardens. Lots of birds. 
Sat in garden, then had a little rest after lunch. At 
4 o’clock we took trolley (one and one-half miles) 
up to the old Santa Barbara Mission, built on high 
ground, overlooking the town and out over the Pacific. 
Mission to Indians founded by Father Junipero Serra, 
1782, Spanish missionary. It is a stucco church, 
red tiles, towers with red, rounded domes, and a 
monastery; very fine; now used as a theological 
school. A Franciscan monk showed us the rooms, 
relics and picturesque cemetery adjoining, meanwhile 
getting off at rapid rate history of the mission inter- 
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spersed with puns and conundrums. Tangle of trees 
and lovely flowering shrubs in the graveyard, lantana, 
roses, etc. We saw nests of both the hooded oriole 
and Bullock’s oriole. We climbed way up in tower 
and out onroof. Beautiful view. Walked back through 
quiet streets passing fine villas and delightful gardens; 
fine look at Arizona hooded oriole and the California 
jay on Santa Barbara street. Stopped to see the 
Hotel Grayson where L. H. and C.B.stayed. Bankers’ 
Convention here. Watched the dancing until 9. 

“Thursday, May 21. We hired a closed motor 
and went up to Hotel Samarkand, a most unusual, 
oriental-looking building, white-plastered, with flat 
roof; the window frames, much of the trimming and 
the decorations inside a turquoise blue. A perfectly 
beautiful garden, terraced, with pool, water-lilies, 
swan and masses of gorgeous colored flowers, the 
blues and purples predominating, arbors of roses, etc. 
A view from this terrace of mountains above, back, 

.and almost all around. Santa Barbara below and then 
the Pacific. A most enchanting spot. Here we met 
unexpectedly Mr. Darnall, who used to have charge 
of the Reform School on the Bladensburg Pike, near 
Washington, D.C. He now isa banker at San Diego, 
and is here attending the convention. After leaving 
the Samarkand we took the Hill Drive overlooking 
Santa Barbara. Passed charming villas of Spanish 
type, set in lovely gardens, and from every point of 
the high, winding road, we had wonderful views. 
One of the most beautiful rides I ever took; the site 
of Santa Barbara is ideal. Evening we listened to 
music a while (girls’ trio) and then to bed. 

“Friday, May 22. Mr. Darnall called to see us 
and took us in his car down to Spanish Street, “El 
Paseo,” an old adobe house and courtyard of the 
former Spanish Governor, de la Guerra. This has 
been restored and added to by a group of artists 
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and architects apparently who have studios there. 
Most artistic, foreign and charming. Walked back 
to hotel. At 11.30 left for San Francisco via the 
Coast Line.” 

When the Madame writes birds figure often in 
the narrative. My knowledge of birds has been so 
slight that I have never even “testified” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Audubon Society in Washington, 
where every member gets up and relates some ex- 
perience in the good old Methodist class meeting 
style. But by association with these bird enthusiasts 
gradually I am picking up a bit. Two of the birds we 
saw in Santa Barbara made an indelible impression. 
The Arizona hooded oriole sat out for us on the tip 
top of a tree with the setting sun shining full on his 
beautiful yellow plumage. Then, as if bowing after 
his exhibition, he flew across the street and passed 
close where we were standing. The California jay 
did even better. He appeared to want the bit of 
turf on which we were standing, and scolded about 
in the bushes near us until we moved off a few feet, 
when he came down and took possession, undisturbed 
by our proximity. With our Eastern blue jay, the 
California jay, and the stellar jay, which we saw at the 
Grand Canyon, I began to plume myself on my 
knowledge, until the Madame told me that there 
were twenty-six jays in her abridged list and seven 
orioles. 

“How many sparrows?” I said brusquely, only 
to get the crushing response: “‘Ninety-three in the 
short list.”” Then I looked them up. Apparently 
several naturalists who have gone to the seaside have 
named a new sparrow, for there are fourteen seaside 
sparrows, three grasshopper sparrows and twenty 
song sparrows. Oregon, Savannah, Ipswich, Texas, 
Louisiana, California, Dakota, Alameda, San Diego, 
and Santa Barbara are among the places which seem 
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to have sparrows named after them, and a score or 
more of individuals as well. Before I go on with my 
studies, however, I propose to find out whether 
I am being sacrificed on the altar of local jealousies 
and individual pride or not. This having special 
sparrows for every California town seems to me a 
little too much. 

Personally I like the despised English sparrow, 
who sports the same waistcoat in Calcutta that he 
does in London or New York—who follows after the 
water buffalo in the Philippines as easily as he does 
after a horse in this country, and who adapts himself 
to life under the equator and in regions of bitter 
northern cold. Plebeian though he seems, he is a 
brave gentleman and a citizen of the world. I feed 
him regularly out of gratitude that he is one of the 
ninety-three I always know. 

But there were other things besides birds which 
proved interesting here. The Mission, while not the 
oldest, is said to be one of the most beautiful of all and 
the best preserved. It succeeded in turning our atten- 
tion to this phase of history as nothing has done before. 

Father Junipero Serra unquestionably is the 
most interesting figure connected with the Spanish- 
Mexican period of California history. It is not strictly 
correct to say that he founded the mission at Santa 
Barbara in 1782, but he was there at that time with 
the Spanish soldiers who built the presidio, or fort, 
and he wanted to found it then. His plans, however, 
were not carried out until 1786, two years after his 
death. Broadly speaking, he is the founder of all 
the missions, even those not built until the early 
part of the 19th century, for he was the brains and 
the heart of the whole mission movement. 

Junipero Serra, as a theological professor and 
preacher in Spain, had enormous success, but always 
considered himself dedicated to foreign missions. 
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The chance came to go to Mexico and he took it 
gladly. When the Jesuits were expelled from the 
thirteen missions of lower California in 1768 he became 
the head or president of all of them. At this time 
Spain became alarmed by the explorations and settle- 
ments of the Russians and English on the coast of 
northern California, and ordered an expedition to go 
from Mexico to build forts in what are now the har- 
bors of San Diego and Monterey. Galvez, the colonial 
governor, stated the object of the expedition: ‘‘to 
establish the Catholic faith among a numerous 
heathen people submerged in the obscure darkness of 
paganism and to extend the dominion of the King, 
our Lord, and to protect this peninsula from the 
ambitious views of foreign nations.” 

If one is interested in the romantic story of the 
rise and fall of the twenty-one missions established 
between 1769 and 1823, I commend them to a little 
book which can be read in a single sitting, ‘The 
Famous Missions of California,’ by William Henry 
Hudson, lately professor of English literature at 
Stanford University. Fair, non-sectarian, intensely 
interesting, beautifully illustrated, it is on a different 
level from the mass of propaganda literature advertis- 
ing show places in California and elsewhere. And one 
of the greatest benefits of travel is that it arouses our 
interest and sets us reading such books. In its pages 
Junipero Serra is shown with all his narrowness, all 
his intense sectarian zeal and superstition, but with the 
sublime faith, sense, courage and personal magnetism 
which also characterized him. Much of his traveling 
perforce was on foot. When he first landed in Mexico 
the strain of a long journey gave him an ulcer on his 
foot and leg from which he never fully recovered. 
Once, when it seemed as if it might end his life in the 
wilderness, he called one of his muleteers to treat 
him. The man said he was not a surgeon but a mule 
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driver, and could only cure harness wounds on ani- 
mals. “Then, son,” rejoined Junipero, “consider that 
I am an animal and that this ulcer is a harness wound 
and prepare for me the same medicament as you would 
make for a beast.’”’ And the muleteer, mixing herbs 
with hot tallow, applied the remedy with immediate 
relief to the patient. 

Given an overwhelming faith in God so that the 
simplest events of daily life seem to be the leading of 
the Infinite, and an intense passion for service, and add 
to these a native shrewdness, resourcefulness and 
courage like that exhibited in his determination to 
get well and continue his journey, and you have a 
combination hard to beat for religious or any other 
kind of work. 

These padres of the old Spanish and Mexican 
days taught the Indians agriculture, spinning, sew- 
ing, weaving and the other trades. But, as some of 
the writers have put it, “these Indians were held in 
what was virtual slavery.” They labored at the 
building of reservoirs, aqueducts and churches. 
They raised wheat, transported it on their backs and 
ground it. They were the servants and pack animals 
of the priests. There has been heated debate over 
whether the missions did any good at all. 

Professor Hudson probably puts it as well as 
it has been put: 


“To decide upon the value of a given social ex- 
periment, we must, to begin with, make up our minds as 
to what we should wish to see achieved, and where 
there is no unanimity as to the object to be reached 
there will scarcely be any in respect to means employed. 
. . . In their favor it must, I think, be universally ad- 
mitted that they wrought always with the highest mo- 
tives and the noblest intentions and that their labors 
were really fruitful of much good among the native 
tribes. On the other hand . . . it seems equally cer- 
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tain that their work was sadly hampered by narrow- 
ness of outlook and understanding and an utter want 
of appreciation of the demands and conditions of the 
modern world. . . . We have still frankly to acknowl- 
edge their failure in the most difficult and important 
part of their undertaking—in the task of transforming 
many thousands of ignorant and degraded savages into 
self-respecting men and women fit for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of civilization. . . . Is it for us who have 
not yet exhibited triumphant success in handling 
the same problem under far more favorable conditions 
to cover them with our contempt or dismiss them with 
our blame? . . . However much or little the Franciscan 
missionaries accomplished for California, they passed 
down to our prosaic after-generation a legacy of poetry 
whereof the sweetness will not soon pass away.” 


Now while we are celebrating the things which 
happened 150 years ago at Lexington, Concord, 
Bunker Hill, it is most interesting to think how dif- 
ferent were the events happening at the same time on 
our Pacific coast. 

On the night of the fourth of November, 1775, 
eight hundred Indians, resenting especially the be- 
havior of some of the Spanish soldiers, attacked the 
mission at San Diego, fired the buildings and tortured 
to death one of the priests, Father Jayme. 

The vast majority of the people in Massachusetts 
of that day never heard about it, and it is doubtful if 
news of Bunker Hill crept around Cape Horn to the 
missions. No news could fly or creep or flash across 
the continent. Hudson tells us that Junipero Serra 
was near Monterey when the letter was read to him 
containing the dreadful news from San Diego. “God 
be thanked,” he exclaimed. ‘Now the soil is watered 
and the conquest of the Dieguinos will soon be com- 
plete.” The blood of the martyrs here did prove to be 
the seed of the church, for it was soon rebuilt stronger 
than ever. 
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Some day perhaps, by motor, we can make “a 
mission tour of California’? from San Diego to San 
Francisco. It would take us to some of the loveliest 
parts of the state, it would give a delightful unity to 
the trip, it would put us in touch with the still beautiful 
ruins of that noble Moorish architecture the Spaniards 
introduced, and it would lift us out of the rush of to- 
day into the interesting and not unprofitable life of 
yesterday. 

There are two ways of looking at a place like 
Santa Barbara. ‘Admitting its beauty,” some people 
say, “its ideal climate, its good society, its interesting 
history, nevertheless it is a place to which people 
go to pass the time—or to do nothing. It is made 
up of idlers and those who wait on them. It is one 
of the places where rich people, parasites on society, 
mere coupon-clippers, spend their money.” Is this 
true at all? If true at all is it fair? No—there are 
many people who go to Santa Barbara both winters 
and summers who have served their day and genera- 
tion and now are past work, getting old, beginning to 
break, driven to a milder climate to prolong life. 
There are thousands of others who go there just for 
a vacation, and we still consider vacations ethical. 

It is also true that part of the colony is made 
up of workers, artists, novelists, playwrights, poets, 
naturalists, seeking atmosphere for work and, what 
is more, finding it. 

Californians both of the north and south, in spite 
of their rivalries, speak well of Santa Barbara. That 
may be because it is southern in its wealth of tropical 
trees and plants and its general setting, but northern 
in much of its tradition. In the sectional struggles 
following the revolution of 1829, Santa Barbara took 
the side of Monterey and the north. 

Although we were there so short a time, the 
loveliness of Santa Barbara has made a deep im- 
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pression on us both. We both want to go back there 
“some day.” 
San Francisco, May 24, 1925. 


To our description of Tokyo ‘and “Yokohama 
in “Cruising Around a Changing World,” we had to 
add a footnote as the book went to press, referring to 
the terrible earthquake and fire which followed a few 
months after our visit. To the above account of 
Santa Barbara, written mainly in California, we now, 
as we go to press, have to add reference to a similar 
disaster, happily not intensified asat Yokohama by fire. 

The earthquake in Santa Barbara, June 29, 
comes just five weeks after we left the beautiful city. 

On a perfect May morning, with the sun lighting 
up the garden of the Arlington, I stood in my solid- 
walled, top-story room, in the new part of the Hotel 
Arlington, and watched the orioles flying up to their 
flimsy, swaying, little nest under the broad leaves of 
one of the tall palms, busily feeding their young. 
Those solid rooms, built by the best engineers, were 
the ones that went crashing to the garden, carrying 
people to death, while the little orioles probably 
looked out in wonder on the scene, or flew to another 
tree. The structure their little beaks fashioned out 
of grass or thread undoubtedly swings there now. 

The finest traits of human nature, however, were 
illustrated in that disaster. 

Though eleven people were killed and property 
damaged tothe extent of ten to fifteen million dol- 
lars, the people were calm and quiet and began im- 
mediately to clear away ruins, care for the dead and 
injured, furnish relief and organize for reconstruction. 
At a meeting in Santa Barbara on the day of the dis- 
aster William Gibbs McAdoo said: ‘“The destruction 
is serious, but should not be disheartening to any 
loyal son of California. The last earthquake here 
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happened 112 years ago, and it probably will be 
another hundred years before another one occurs. 
The thing to do now is to rebuild, and all bankers in 
California should be glad of an opportunity to assist 
the gallant citizens of Santa Barbara, who are ready 
to begin immediately the work of reconstruction.” 

The New York Times takes the words, “We will 
rebuild,” as the subject of a noble and illuminating 
editorial. In part it says: 


A significant illustration of the indomitable atti- 
tude of modern man toward the forces of nature is the 
first official word after the earthquake in Santa Bar- 
bara: ‘We will rebuild.” In early ages men would 
have interpreted this disaster as a visitation of the 
gods and abandoned the locality as forbidden ground; 
and one who knows Santa Barbara could understand 
how the ancient gods would have wanted to keep it as 
their own exclusive residence. In later centuries, even 
though men prayed to St. Barbara for her protection 
against lightning and other perils by sea or land, they 
would have fied simply in fear or in despair, being with- 
out resource. Not so the people of that city, most 
beautiful for situation. The voice of man is heard above 
the “roaring” of the earthquake. 

We must not only prepare to meet earthquake emer- 
gencies in the way of fire fighting, panic control, trans- 
portation, food supply, water supply, lighting and first . 
aid such as the American Red Cross is instantly ready 
to give, but also learn to build according to plans that 
have the approval of the seismologist as well as the 
architect and engineer. 

Nothing can prevent earthquakes, but it is hu- 
manly possible to protect to some extent against loss 
and suffering from them. Man, who has faced with 
some success the hazards of the air and water, fire and 
flood, pestilence, cold and heat, will find a way to overe 
come even the earthquake’s rage. It will be done 
through proper construction and such a spirit as is ex- 
pressed in the challenge: “We will rebuild.” 
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The Arlington Hotel, where we stayed, felt the 
full force of the earthquake and was destroyed. 
At least two of the guests were buried in the ruins 
and two others plunged with their rooms down three 
floors to the garden. 

“Tt just took the hotel,” said the manager, 
“that we considered strong as a fortress, and shook it 
back and forth as if it were a rag. It was precisely 
as if one were at sea inastorm. One would not believe 
it possible for a building to move in so many directions 
and apparently so limply as did the Arlington. The 
hotel is a total loss.” 

The Hotel Samarkand, also referred to above, was 
destroyed. Many of the solid-looking business struc- 
tures were damaged by cornices and porticoes falling 
down or fronts falling out. What happened at the 
old monastery is described in the Associated Press 
story as follows: 


“Father Augusten at the old Santa Barbara mis- 
sion told a thrilling story of what he declared to be a 
miraculous delivery. At the first tremor he went 
to the second-story room, where Father Englebrecht, 
an aged priest and author of the mission, was confined 
an invalid. 

“Lifting the invalid priest to his back, Father 
Augusten proceeded to the stairway, when with the 
second shock he fell through a hole to the floor below 
with the invalid priest on his back. Neither was injured. 

“The ruins of the Santa Barbara mission, queen of 
the California missions, testifies to the second visita- 
tion in a century, the structure not long ago having 
been reconstructed from the ruins of an earthquake in 
the early part of the nineteenth century. There were 
many Catholics at early morning mass when the tremor 
occurred. The celebrant priest, although two statues 
above the altar fell down near him, turned and urged 
his worshipers to pray, and it was only his calming of 
them that saved their lives, for a few moments later 
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the two towers and a section of the front of the mission 


fell to the sidewalk. 
“The worshipers then walked out over the ruins.” 


It should be recognized that it is far safer to visit 
Santa Barbara now and will be for many years to 
come than it has been for some years past. The read- 
justment of the earth’s crust, which was inevitable, 
has been made. The terrific strain has been relieved. 
Moreover, after every such disaster changes are 
made in the construction of buildings which help 
them endure strain. We have much to learn about 
earthquakes, but we are busy at it, and eventually 
will be organized to meet them on more even terms. 

Boston, July 3, 1925. 


CHAPTER X 


IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY OF THE 
SOUTH 


T last I have seen Santa Paula, situated in the 

lovely Santa Clara Valley (South), and now 

can leave California without feeling that a 
Carcassonne has been left out. 

The Rev. Frank L. Masseck is pastor of our Uni- 
versalist church in Santa Paula, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, a director of the Union 
Mission and a good friend and neighbor to everybody. 
He is the man who impressed me with the necessity 
of seeing the beans, the walnuts, the oranges, the 
lemons, and, above all, the people of this part of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Coast Line is famous for its ocean views. 
We came up from Los Angeles to Santa Barbara 
following the line of the Pacific. Twenty-eight miles 
south of Santa Barbara we passed Ventura—the old 
name is Santa Buenaventura—on the sea, in the 
delta of the Santa Clara River. I retraced my steps 
to Ventura by rail, where Mr. Masseck met me with 
his car. He first called my attention to the breadth 
of the delta where it touches the shore. He said that 
an analysis of the soil showed it to be much the same 
as that of the soil in the delta of the Nile. 

On a clear, beautiful morning, we drove up this 
valley to Santa Paula. Around Ventura itself the 
soil is especially adapted for lima beans. There are 
more raised here and shipped here ‘‘than at any 
other point in the world.”’ I never had seen such 
extensive bean fields before. The rows, planted by 
machinery, are as straight as if run by engineers. 
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Then for three or four miles there was a continuous 
succession of walnut groves. “At the lower end of 
the valley,” said Mr. Masseck, “we have one of the 
best walnut regions anywhere. Farther up lemons 
and walnuts do equally well.” 

These groves of walnut trees in their new fresh 
foliage are most striking—the older trees bending 
over until they almost touch the ground. They are 
one of the most profitable crops grown. All the trees 
are budded, the native wild walnuts apparently be- 
ing of a hardier stock and the grafts furnishing the 
delicious fruit. 

We passed one of these orchards which had been 
sold by a successful man to his overseer. This man 
died, leaving his widow with a debt of $100,000. 
She sought the advice of responsible men, who told her 
she had better throw up her contract for the place. 
But she had been bookkeeper on the ranch, knew 
something about it, had grit, held on and paid for 
the place in two years. 

’ The words “knew something about it” speak 
volumes. Many people hear how others make money 
and decide to try it themselves. They rush into 
chicken farming and the profits go to the weasels or 
rats. They plant oranges and are wiped out by frost. 
They plant walnuts and somehow or other the trees 
don’t bear. They lack the knowledge necessary for 
success. I do not say “Don’t go in,’ I say “Look 
before you leap,” and “Start in a small way, or work 
for some one else until you get experience.” There 
are thousands of people cooped up in cities who would 
be happier on the land. One realizes it as he travels 
up a valley like that of the Santa Clara River. 

Before we reached Santa Paula we began to pass 
the orchards of the Limoneira Company of Santa 
Paula, of which C. C. Teague, one of our Universal- 
ists, is manager. They have 185 acres in oranges, 
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900 in lemons, 550 double planted with both oranges 
and lemons, and 240 in walnuts. “They help pay 
my salary,” said Masseck. ‘That is, some of the 
strong men in the company are in my church.” 

We stopped to go through one of the lemon 
houses from which five car loads of lemons are often 
shipped per day. We followed the process of wash- 
ing, sorting, grading, packing, boxing and loading. 
Quick moving Japanese, swarthy Mexicans, men and 
women, and keen young American overseers were 
doing the work. 

‘Then on we drove through more miles of citrus 
fruit trees, mainly lemons. There were enough of 
the golden Valencias almost ripe to give variety, but 
this is the great lemon country of California. In 
Santa Paula itself, there are four large lemon houses, 
one with a capacity of fifteen cars a day. It seems 
that the farmer plants, cultivates, fertilizes and irri- 
gates, but an association of growers prunes, gathers 
the crop, packs and markets. 

Between the farms or orchards we came upon 
villages of Mexican laborers—apparently well housed. 
In one place I saw a Mexican social hall like a 
community house. The Limoneira Company have 
built some model homes and a club house for em- 
ployees. Some of the chiefs were out by a warehouse 
giving directions about new parking and flower beds 
to be made. The element of beauty is always kept 
in mind in California. 

To protect orchards against untimely frosts, 
they have the familiar system of smudge pots or 
oil stoves set between the rows of trees. When the 
temperature falls to 32 degrees a general warning is 
sent out. At 30 degrees the armies of employees of 
all kinds are mobilized, night or day. At 28 degrees 
the fires are lighted. — 

In Santa Paula, I had time to see the beautiful 
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little city of 6,000 people situated at the foot of rugged 
mountains, rising 1,500 feet above the valley, the 
eight churches, library, city hall and principal resi- 
dences. Beside fruit and nuts, I found that the 
town was “in oil,” and derricks up the side of one of 
the rough mountains added to the picturesqueness 
of the scene. 

I met fifteen or twenty Universalist men at 
luncheon at the hotel. They were from Maine, 
from Massachusetts, from New York, from Wiscon- 
sin, from Colorado, from Kansas, from Missouri 
and from Virginia. Among them were fruit growers, 
warehouse men, clerks, doctors, bankers and the 
postmaster. One was a Tufts man and two were 
native sons. 

While we ate we talked Five Year Program, 
Golden Rule Fund, Washington church, Universalist 
Leader and how my name is spelled. The table was 
beautifully decorated with flowers from Mrs. Mas- 
seck’s garden. 

We saw the commodious bungalow built by the 
church for a parsonage, with Mrs. Masseck in charge, 
a fruit trees and chickens dividing the back 
yard. 

Our church seats 250, was built in 1891 and is 
so solidly built that it needs no repairs. In 1919 they 
installed new electric lighting and last year put in a 
beautiful new organ. In the church beside the man- 
ager of the Limoneira Company are the head of the 
State Farm Bureau, the director of the California 
Apricot Association, and other strong men. 

All of this part of California seems to have been 
settled about the same time. 

There was an old Spanish ranch here dating 
from 1840. A man named Blanchard laid out the 
modern city in 1878. A fundamentalist Presbyterian 
started the Universalist church about 1889. That is, 
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he declared in a revival meeting that he had rather 
have the town filled up with saloon keepers than 
with Universalists. A Maine man named Hardison 
of Universalist descent heard that sermon. He 
rode to Pasadena, got Dr. Conger, brought him back 
for a meeting and eventually organized a Universalist 
church. He told his fellow oil men and they backed 
him up. Among the ministers there have been Lewis 
Andrews, a beloved Quaker, Mr. Dickerman, who 
died here, Charles Patterson of Arlington, George A. 
Miller of the Near East Relief, and Masseck, who 
came in 1919. 

The contrasts of life and the contrasts in the 
ministry are shown by Masseck’s pastorate in Ar- 
lington of eight or ten years, followed by the pas- 
torate here. The first was in one of the richest cul- 
tural centers—the second is in one of the richest 
farming centers. The first was about as far east 
and the second about as far west as one can get. 
That beautiful colonial church on one of the great 
highways of the East is a vivid memory. This church 
in the Santa Clara Valley will likewise be a vivid 
memory. It is a one-sided life that can’t see the 
significance of both. One must not talk too learnedly 
about the East to these men of the far West either. 
They may have driven their cars down the Boston 
Post Road or through the White Mountains since 
you have yourself. 

As always, Washington, D. C., was represented 
among the people I met. And, as always, Maine 
seemed prominent. Twenty-six people from Caribou, 
Maine, sat down at one table not long ago at an old 
home dinner at the Universalist church. 

I fear that I can’t make you see this valley as 
it is. The mountains are not wooded like the Green 
Mountains, the Alleghanies or the Adirondacks. 
They are much more steep and rugged. The country 
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is not watered like the states we know back East. 
They measure water in rivers by inches, except in 
flood time. They store it up. They pipe it. They 
sink wells. They install great pumping plants. 
They irrigate. But orange groves with incomparably 
beautiful foliage climb up the sides of considerable 
hills much as tea plantations go up the foot-hills of 
the Himalayas. The tall gum and deodar trees 
planted for wind breaks are characteristic. And 
the miles and miles of rich, level, valley land, which 
sells from $1,500 to $3,000 an acre, support all the 
various orchards I have described. 

A Virginian before luncheon told me of a visit 
not long ago back to some of the little pockets in 
the Blue Mountains of his native state where apples 
grow abundantly. Said he: ‘‘After living here for 
many years I had come to think that there was no 
orchard as beautiful as one of orange trees heavily 
laden, with the contrast between the dark leaves 
and golden fruit. But I told my wife after that visit 
that an apple orchard with the bright red fruit in the 
green leaves was a close second.” 

Just to show me how quickly the scene changes, 
Masseck drove me two or three miles up a canyon 
to the north, which leads over the mountains to Sul- 
phur Mountain Springs and to the “Ojai” (O-h-i) 
—or “the Nest’”—one of the best known valleys of 
California, the home of the famous Thatcher School, 
and a tourist center. Several friends in the East 
are devoted friends of the “‘Ojai,’”’ the Thatcher School, 
and the village with the stucco arcade in front of the’ 
stores. “Nowhere,” they say, “are such prunes, 
lemons, olives and almonds to be found as in the Ojai. 
Nowhere is there such an incomparable climate. And 
the fishing in the mountains and the golf course of 
the Country Club! ! 

Masseck has written a brochure on Ventura 
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County, beautifully illustrated. He endorses all 
this eulogy of the Ojai in a measure, but not to the 
extent of putting his side of the mountains one whit 
behind. 

Coming away I took a bus. Usually I am not 
strong for buses compared with trains. There is 
no getting up and changing one’s position in a bus. 
There is no such steadiness of motion as on a train. 
But this was a California bus. 

At any rate, it bore me swiftly down the lovely 
valley to the coast. There it transferred me to 
another bus which went over the Rincon Drive for 
five miles, a new highway on the beach, with nothing 
to obstruct the view of the ocean and the curving 
coast line,and with the surf rolling in almost to the 
road. 

Nearer Santa Barbara we passed a grape vine 
eight feet in diameter on a trellis one hundred feet 
square, which used to yield 15,000 to 20,000 pounds 
of grapes a year, several times more than the famous 
vine at Hampton Court, England, and which still 
bears fruit. A gentleman on the bus told me these 
things, but I did not believe the story until I found 
that our faithful Baedeker confirmed it. 

Where things grow so luxuriantly, where there 
are literally vines and fig trees, one is tempted to quote 
the Old Testament prophecy: ‘They shall sit every 
man under his vine and under his fig trees, and none 
shall make them afraid, for the mouth of the Lord 
hath spoken.” 

It takes more than hard-working people, rich 
soil, a friendly climate, high grade irrigation and 
scientific agriculture to bring that about. It takes a 
sense of justice, a respect for manhood, a desire to 
give every man a chance, a willingness to curb (by the 
stern hand of the law) the man who tramples on the 
crowd. 
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I do not know the status of California in social 
legislation. Some of her own people tell me that 
they have much to do yet to bring the state up to 
the best standards. But they add: “We propose 
100 it.” 

The kind of men I met on this trip to Santa Paula 
are the kind of men who can do it. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 


CHAPTER XI 
AROUND SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


E took the famous daylight trip up the coast 
from Santa Barbara to San Francisco, not on 
the Daylight Limited, for that makes no stop 

between Los Angeles and San Francisco. But we had 
a train with an observation end, a comfortable diner, 
and other conveniences for the eleven-hour journey. 

Two intelligent-looking middle-aged people sat 
across the aisle from us, and we made their acquain- 
tance through my talking with the gentleman outside. 
He was Mr. Wm. F. Dillon, one of the owners and 
officers of the Rural New Yorker, the seventy-five- 
year-old farm paper published in New York. We 
exchanged confidences about the making of a weekly 
paper, finding we had many joys and sorrows in com- 
mon and that the problems confronting us were not 
dissimilar. It was especially interesting to get some 
close-up views of Herbert W. Collinwood, president 
and editor of the Rural New Yorker, whose Hope Farm 
articles have made him known all over the country. 
They are simple little human interest stories about 
life on a northern New Jersey farm, but many city 
men, as well as farmers, find rest and refreshment in 
reading them. 

The day passed quickly. First, for two or three 
hours we had a succession of beautiful views of the 
Pacific, then the mountains as we followed a little 
valley back from the coast, and finally miles and 
miles of farming country. We passed the famous 
oil wells of Santa Barbara County—derricks in the 
ocean, pumps sucking up the treasure from far below 
water and sand. While at luncheon we saw the 
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point where our destroyers piled themselves up one 
after another on the beach and on the rocks, and an 
old freighter lying on her side moving slowly up and 
down on the heaving ocean—waving her message of 
warning to the thousands passing every day. 

At San Luis Obispo there was a chance for a 
fifteen-minute walk, and we talked about the old 
Mission we did not see. 

It was long after dark when we reached San 
Francisco, and to our relief we did not have to transfer 
to a ferry as we do when we arrive on transcontinental 
lines. 

Five minutes in a taxi took us to the hotel—the 
Palace—down in the heart of the business district. 
It has no grounds about it. It is said to be noisy, 
though we did not notice it. But it is convenient 
to the people I wanted to see. It is near the ferries 
to Berkeley and Oakland. It is associated with all 
the members of my family who have visited the Coast. 
And it was where I had been on two former visits. 

Besides, it is both well run and historic. The 
food is well cooked and has some distinction to it. 
The hotel dates back to the early years of California. 
Momentous decisions in the gold days were made 
in the old Palace Hotel, which was burned at the 
time of the earthquake. The new Palace reproduces 
in its Palm Room the old courtyard into which the 
stages drove. At this hotel, two thousand people sat 
down to a banquet to Woodrow Wilson. Here the 
King and Queen of the Belgians were entertained. 
Here President Harding died. 

Accepting the Universalist philosophy unreserv- 
edly as I do, I can like one city without disliking 
another city entirely different. 

But it would be a man hard to please—a man of 
dull imagination—who would not like San Francisco, 
that is if he gave himself a chance to get acquainted. 
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The Golden Gate is the gateway to the romantic 
East. In and out the liners come and go. San Fran- 
cisco Bay is fifty miles long and ten miles wide. Fer- 
ries run literally in every direction, carrying com- 
muters and travelers and giving the people of San 
Francisco a chance to take delightful excursions on 
one of the loveliest bodies of water in the country. 

The Golden Gate Park, the Presidio, and the 
shore of the Pacific Ocean afford equal chances 
for interesting drives or walks. And if one wants to 
look down on the busy city, or off over the ocean, or 
to the mountains, one has Mt. Tamalpais, the hills 
back of Berkeley and Oakland, the Twin Peaks and 
the tall buildings of the city itself. 

Of San Francisco, its half million and more of 
people, its thriving business, its loyal and devoted 
inhabitants, I do not write. The magazines and 
papers are full of descriptions of the city and praises 
of its spirit. 

The Universalist church of northern California 
is an organization shepherded by the Rev. Bernard 
C. Ruggles, and it meets Sunday mornings in one of 
the large parlors of the Oakland Hotel. Catching 
the 10.20 a. m. boat from Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco, we were there at just 11. Fully one hundred 
people were assembled. Ruggles, just back from a 
lecture trip in Southern California, which he called 
“a vacation,’”’ was warmly welcomed. This Sunday 
proved to be his birthday. Solis, the Filipino pianist 
and conductor, had brought extra musicians from 
San Francisco, and parishioners had brought flowers 
in honor of the occasion. All seemed devoted to the 
leader. Ruggles, as is generally known, has special- 
ized in the new psychology. His service followed the 
old order in general, hymn, prayer, scripture, ser- 
mon, but with some of the new phraseology with 
which to drive home the old Universalist thought. 
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There was a place for silence. All were urged to sit 
in a comfortable position, eyes closed, feet on floor, 
hands in lap, muscles relaxed, for this part of the 
service, and to think of the Serenity, the Peace, the 
Power of God. Mr. Ruggles preached on “The Three 
Great Birthdays of Life’’—the hour of a great emo- 
tional experience, of an intellectual awakening, and 
of some great critical decision. And following the 
sermon, in the most friendly way, he gave the editor a 
chance to bring a brief message to his congregation. 

While many of the men who have seen clearly 
the importance of these mental or psychical factors 
in religion have drifted out of the Church, the tend- 
ency with Mr. Ruggles has been the other way. 
More than ever before he sees the importance of 
united effort possible only through a denomination. 
He is not narrow about it, but he wants to make his 
contribution through the Church. He has a great 
sympathy for the thousands who have drifted away 
from religion, who need mental and spiritual healing, 
and he is giving his life to them. Some of the things 
he says I couldn’t say, some of the things he quotes 
with deep sympathy are not things I like especially, 
but he is a noble fellow, doing useful things, and I 
am for him. It is the woman who told him she 
could see his own aura and that it was gray streaked 
with lavender whom I can’t follow. Perhaps it’s 
because I suspect that the clear vision is a reality, 
and am afraid of the colors my own aura will show 
up. At any rate, avra or no aura, there is sanity 
and sense and devotion and self-sacrifice enough in 
Ruggles and his brave wife to make me hope that all 
together we will find a method of backing him in the 
new church project. 

The music, which plays a large part in such 
services, was unusually high grade, and was filled 
with a spirit which contributed to devotion. 
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From church, we drove home with Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Powell Davis, to their charming little villa 
surrounded by rosebushes and covered with vines, 
where we had mid-day Sunday dinner. Mr. Davis 
had been in the service of the United States Govern- 
ment over forty years, first in the Geological Survey 
and then in the Reclamation Service, of which he was 
Chief Engineer 1906-1914, and Director from 1914 
until a few weeks ago. He then took a position as 
Chief Engineer in charge of the new water supply 
system of Oakland, Berkeley and several other cities 
around San Francisco Bay—a stupendous project. 

All the leading engineering societies of the 
United States passed resolutions of protest when the 
Secretary of the Interior, the chief spoilsman of an 
otherwise high grade Cabinet, forced him out. 

Who’s Who lists a dozen books which Mr. Davis 
has written on scientific subjects. They are the re- 
sults of practical experience grappling with the largest 
kind of construction and reclamation projects. 

A modest man who knows what he is about, a 
fair man even to his few enemies, a determined man 
who never gives up as long as there is a way through, 
and an efficient man at the top notch of his profession 
—of course we had a happy time with him and his 
charming wife and household. 

San Francisco, Sunday, May 24, 1925. 

ea * 


We have been on a two day visit to a prune ranch 
owned by some cousins at Los Gatos, fifty-four miles 
south of San Francisco in the Santa Clara Valley 
(north), this particular place being on the eastern 
slopes of the Santa Cruz mountains—a part of the 
Coast Range. 

We may talk much about weather and climate, 
but how closely they are related to our health, happi- 
ness, prosperity, and even to our existence on earth. 
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I have no disposition to enter into the endless 
disputes about the climate of San Francisco. It 
has its advantages and disadvantages. They are 
not the same as those of Los Angeles. It is a cool, 
bracing climate, or a cold, damp, foggy climate, as 
you choose to look at it. The summers are always 
cool. Our cousins, who live in San Francisco, say the 
San Francisco people go away summers for change, 
not to get cool. They themselves go away to get 
where it is hot. The astonishing thing is that they 
find something so different only two hours away by 
train. 

Going to Los Gatos, we follow the line of San 
Francisco Bay southward, and soon enter one of the 
most fertile and smiling regions imaginable. For our 
visit the golden California sunshine was in full and 
complete working order. A real thrill came to us as 
we began to run through the far-famed prune and 
apricot orchards. The prune, with its dark green 
leaves, is much like our eastern plum trees, only 
many of them are much older and bigger. And they 
stand not in corners with grass growing around them, 
but in rows running for miles, and the soil is as care- 
fully cultivated as the soil of a high-grade market 
garden. As for the apricots, they are wonderfully 
beautiful, in their lighter green, each branch tipped 
by a few pinkish red leaves of the new growth. Back 
of the lines of the orchards, there are the wind breaks, 
the long rows of tall eucalyptus or the shorter clumps 
of evergreens. We passed hay fields, market gar- 
dens, dairy farms, which made us think of home. 
We went through San Mateo, Redwood City, San 
Carlos, and Palo Alto, and other places with interest- 
ing names. 

At Palo Alto, thirty miles from San Francisco, 
we caught one or two glimpses of the buildings of 
Stanford University, bringing up memories of David 
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Starr Jordan, President Wilbur, Herbert Hoover, 
-and the other great men associated with it. 

In the Santa Clara Valley south, there were a 
few prunes and apricots, but the wealth of that 
valley is in lemons, walnuts, and oranges. In this 
Santa Clara Valley north, there are a few oranges, 
lemons and walnuts, but the wealth comes from the 
apricots and prunes. In each place they are particular 
to explain that they can raise anything. 

The other valley, four hundred miles south, 
which we visited when we went to Santa Paula, de- 
pends more on irrigation than this valley to the 
north, though the large ranches here sink wells, 
put up wind mills and do some irrigating. 

Los Gatos is an attractive little California vil- 
lage of four thousand people. The first thing we 
did was to prowl] around a general store while our 
cousin did her marketing. There, to our surprise, 
we found spread out some rag rugs such as mother 
used to have woven back in Cobleskill, N. Y. There 
were the same familiar colors and the same texture, 
and they were the same size. They looked so good 
to us that we bought four, at $1.00 each if you please, 
though visions of sweatshops began to appear. Then 
the man told us that they were imported from Japan. 
That, however, did not lessen our responsibility for 
the conditions under which they were produced. 
Perhaps we can use them as Exhibits A, B, C and D 
of the wages of some far-off Japanese weaver. 

To get to the ranch we drove north along the 
mountain range for two miles and then up a steep hill 
—one of the foot hills. Suddenly the road turned in 
between the prune trees. We were shut in almost 
as if we were in a forest. Then unexpectedly again 
we came out to a little clearing in the woods of little 
fruit trees where there were two or three old barn 
buildings surrounded by marigolds and poppies, and 
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a charming old rambling bungalow, with all kinds 
of old-fashioned flowers and high rosebushes covered 
with blossoms in the space between the prune trees 
and the porch. We were literally in the orchard, 
and the prune trees dominated everything. Still 
there were lovely vistas through which we could see 
the bay of San Francisco, twenty miles to the north, 
and the mountains across the wide valley. We no- 
ticed at once the gleaming white spot on the top of 
one of them, and found to our delight that we were 
looking at Mt. Hamilton and the world famous Lick 
Observatory. 

The peace, the rest, the quiet of this prune or- 
chard, I can describe only in part. It might have 
seemed shut in if the canyon from the mountain 
behind us had not cut the place, giving us a steep 
gorge thirty feet from the house, across which we 
could get far views and down which we could see 
the tops of innumerable trees and bushes, many of 
which were in full bloom. There were heavy rains 
last week, and consequently there was water in the 
stream bed, usually dry at this time of year. It was 
an ideal place to study birds. The towhees, jays and 
bluebirds were following a Japanese farmer around 
the orchard as he cultivated the ground, the Cali- 
fornia quail ran across the drive, hummingbirds 
darted through the tops of the canyon below us. We 
identified the Oregon junco, the green-backed gold- 
finch, as well as robins, sparrows and other old friends 
from the East. We never could have identified the 
quail from his ery if we had not been told about it. 
It is most unlike that of bob-white. 

San Francisco was fifty-four miles away from 
this deligthful place, San Jose eleven miles, Sara- 
toga four miles and Los Gatos two miles. 

Again we say we should like to spend some 
time here—to learn the new birds, to study the 
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greasewood, mesquite, buckeye, wild heliotrope, the 
eascara, the cherry oak or California holly, and other 
trees and plants new to us. Yes, and to pick prunes, 
and climb the mountains, explore the canyons and 
get acquainted with the people. 

These sisters and this mother who own the little 
prune ranch we visited are the kind of relatives we 
like to look up—who meet reverses bravely, stand by, 
stick together, work hard, make good, keep faith 
and cheer. 

Coming back from Los Gatos, I made close 
connections with a group of Congregational ministers, 
lunching with them at the Hotel Bellevue. Ruggles 
of Oakland came in for it also. The convener of 
the group was Dr. Charles Sumner Nash, president 
emeritus and professor of Church Polity at the Pacific 
School of Religion, Congregational, and in the 
group were Dr. Herman Frank Swartz, now president, 
the Rev. Frank W. Hodgdon, who came out from 
Boston in March to be professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy and half a dozen other things, the Rev. Robert 
E. Brown, pastor of the First Congregational Church 
of Oakland, also a newcomer on the coast, and an 
old friend of Gilroy of the Congregationalist, and the 
Rev. Miles B. Fisher, director of Religious Education 
of the First Congregational Church, Berkeley. 

Following the luncheon they took me over to 
Berkeley to see the school, now fifty-seven years old, 
and in the process of building the first unit of a new 
group of buildings on a hill overlooking the Golden 
Gate and miles of cities, mountains, bays and curving 
shore lines. 

The summer vacation has begun and I saw no 
students, just professors and president, old build- 
ings, with the oil paintings of the professors of other 
days, new buildings and plans. 

Whai a pity that so slight a thing as a name 
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makes it hard for me to convince Universalists every- 
where that here I was not on alien soil theologically 
or spiritually. I was at home. This thing is ours 
except for a name which seems to say it isn’t. And 
even the name ought not to say it, for we are and 
have been Congregational all through our history. 

They have some ninety or one hundred men 
doing work at this institution—seventy in the regular 
course. 

It is big in its grasp of things, big in its courage, 
big in its faith. 

The word Universalist, freed from its sectarian 
meaning, fits it exactly. 

“Just what is the reason,” I asked Dr. Nash, 
“that the Congregational churches on the Pacific 
Coast are so big in ideas and spirit?” ‘The Pacific 
Ocean,” he instantly replied. “One can’t live here 
by the side of the Pacific and be petty. We do petty 
things and we have to undo them. But it’s a broad- 
ening experience to live with it. It rebukes every- 
thing petty we do.” 

The Pacific School of Religion stands by the 
side of the University of California, and the students 
have the advantage of all university facilities. 

With a fast car, these good friends took me over 
the university grounds—among the most beautiful 
in the world—to the Greek theater stretching up the 
hill to the somber pines and spruces less somber in 
the summer sunshine, to the stadium with seats for 
70,000, past the campanile, past the million-dollar 
building Wm. Randolph Hearst is putting up in mem- 
ory of his mother (about the best thing I’ve ever 
heard from him), past the Benj. Ide Wheeler Hall, 
the library, the fraternity houses, and the innum- 
erable other great buildings needed for 10,000 students. 

Then, before they put me on the “Key System” 
for San Francisco, the car found its way down into 
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Berkeley to the home of that old pioneer Congrega- 
tional minister, the Rev. D. Goodsell, father of Fred 
Field Goodsell, one of the best of the Congregational 
ministers in Turkey. 

What I said about the son in the Universalist 
Leader, after his Boston address, deeply touched the 
father and mother, and added them to my friends. 
It was a great joy to see them both. 

The president of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Congregational, Berkeley, California, has  deter- 
mined that his institution shall be a school to train 
for all kinds of Christian service. ‘‘First of all,’ he 
says, “we are to train ministers, but we want to 
prepare social workers, teachers, directors of re- 
ligious education, and missionaries, as well.”’ “What 
is needed is not fewer workers,” he adds, “‘but better 
distribution of the points of endeavor.” He is out 
after a chair of social service or social relationships, 
both to train workers for these many tasks which are 
rooted in the Christian spirit, and also to put the 
spirit of world service and community service into 
all the men whom they send out. 

Vision and common sense meet and work together 
in this great school. 

SanFrancisco, Wednesday, May 27, 1925. 


CHAPTER XII 
NORTH TO SEATTLE 


AST night, after three full weeks in California 
le, lacking a day, we started north from San Fran- 

cisco. 

Old travelers know that to take most trains leav- 
ing San Francisco, south, east or north bound, we have 
to cross San Francisco Bay to the Oakland pier. 

We had a 6 o’clock dinner at the Palace Hotel, 
cousins dining with us—a sadness of separation in the 
air. One does not come to the coast every year. 
The coast people may not come “back East” right 
away either. The clock got around to 7.15 and the 
rest of the coffee had to be left. 

From the after deck of the ferry boat we watched 
the rows of lights and leaping electric signs of San 
Francisco fall away behind us. A bank of clouds 
black as midnight, ‘“‘high fog,’’ hung above the city, 
but the last light of a wonderful sunset showed in the 
sky above the fog bank. The lights guarding the 
Golden Gate were flashing, and the outlines of the 
mountains on each side of it were clearly visible. As 
if inviting us back, the sign over the ferry houses 
kept flashing in red letters, “Welcome to California, 
Diamond Jubilee.”” Long may it be before they 
tunnel under the bay or make a bridge or build a 
new route around to the south. That approach to the 
city by water is an impressive introduction. Those 
flashing lights are an unforgettable good-by. 

We had not been on a sleeper for twenty nights, 
and it seemed like getting home. The dusky porter 
did the honors. Every last red-cap with bags and 
bundles showed up on time. 
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The breaking up of the train into sections at 
Port Costa an hour out was a surprise. We were 
half an hour on an enormous ferry boat crossing 
Carquinez Straits—a wide part of the Sacramento 
River. 

We had been advised to take the 11.40 p. m. 
rather than the 7.40 p. m. train so as to see Shasta, 
but the 7.40 saved a day for Seattle. By getting out 
to the observation end at 4.30 a. m. I had practically 
all of the Sacramento River Canyon, the last views of 
Mt. Lassen, and all of Shasta anybody could get 
under its cloud cap. We found ourselves in the 
morning back toward late spring after mid-summer, 
in rugged mountain scenery, with streams tumbling 
off green banks so close that we could feel the spray, 
and then disappearing under the tracks. We went 
through sheltered mountain valleys where cattle 
were grazing as in the upper valleys of the Alps. We 
passed miles and miles of half waste lands from which 
lumber had been cut, now grown up to bushes—good 
mainly for bears, berries and botanists. After 6 
the talk among the hardy souls on the observation 
end drifted to hot coffee, flapjacks, bacon, and how 
good everything would be by 7 a. m., the first break- 
fast call. At the breakfast table we saw the clouds 
part for a moment on Shasta, giving us its beautiful 
outline, its huge towering bulk, its forests and its 
snow fields. Fourteen thousand, three hundred and 
eighty feet high, it is the boast of the state of Cali- 
fornia. Our railroad was the ‘‘Shasta Route” and our 
train “The Shasta.” Innumerable little hamlets 
called themselves after it, like “Shasta View” and 
“Shasta Springs.” Farther on we ran into the 
“Shasta Valley” and followed the “Shasta River.” 
The mountain is an extinct voleano—not difficult 
to ascend for people at all sturdy. 

We had a rollicking half hour on the observation 
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end as we left California and entered Oregon, about 
9a.m. “See, it’s getting cloudy already,” said one 
man. “Look at those hogs,” said another, pointing 
to a litter of small pigs. ‘See how small they are. 
Think what a size they would have been in Cali- 
fornia.” “And the people appear less intelligent,” 
the talk went on, “and the air much more flat and in- 
sipid.’”’ “Well, boys, let’s goin. There’s nothing more 
to stay out for.” 

But all day in Oregon proved interesting. The 
train boy came through with books of views of the 
Shasta Route—only $1.50. We told him we had 
trunks full of views which we never looked at. He 
tried us with playing cards. No good either. Then 
postcards, two bits a package, and we took them to 
help him along. My wife asked what two bits meant. 
He asked if we were from back East. I asked where 
he came from. Thereby we got a story. This train 
butcher was a Boston boy. 

‘‘My father and mother both died of T. B.,” 
he said. “I came out here to Colville, Washington, 
eleven years ago—T. B. myself. I landed with just 
six bits in my pocket and my gun. Knew nobody. 
A man lent me an old broken down horse and buggy 
and I made for the hills. I got most of my living 
with my gun, but I became better. I learned all the 
trails, and began to take parties of hikers over the 
mountains. Soon I could outwalk any of them, and 
now I’m sound as a dollar. Live in Portland and 
work on the trains.” ‘Give me one of your books,” 
I said, “‘and mail it to my brother. I’m for a man like 
you who fights the thing out.”” “Well,” he said, “you 
do meet real folks, don’t you, once in a while, right ona 
train, too!”’ That testimonial made me happy all day. 

We were two nights and a day traveling from 
San Francisco to Seattle—a distance of over 1,000 
miles by the short route we followed. 
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To attempt adequate description of this jour- 
ney of crossing Oregon—of gorges, mountain passes, 
and timber land, and of many a rushing torrent which 
like the Oregon rolls on and “hears no sound save its 
own dashing”—is not our purpose. But, like the trip 
on the coast line from Los Angeles to San Francisco, 
it is one of the striking and memorable railroad jour- 
neys of our country. 


We stopped off at Seattle on our way from San 
Francisco to Vancouver, mainly to see some friends. 
They made sure that we saw Seattle. We recom- 
mend that kind of combination—‘‘Seeing Seattle 
with friends.” 

These people up here take no back seat for Cali- 
fornians. They hold up their heads and proudly 
boast of water as something as vital as sunshine— 
water in rain, in lakes, in waterfalls, in salt sea sounds, 
in canals. They want their sunshine a bit filtered 
through clouds, they dislike the bright white glare of 
southern California, they do not believe that life is 
meant to be lived where it is so hot. They consider 
pines and spruces as beautiful as olive trees and 
lemons, the making of cedar shingles as honorable as 
keeping boarders. 

The charge that they have much rain they meet 
in two ways: First, they print comparative tables 
showing by the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
that while their annual rainfall is 33 inches, that of 
Cleveland is 35, St. Louis and Kansas City 87, 
Philadelphia 41, Boston and Washington, D. C., 48, 
New York 44, Atlanta 49, and New Orleans 57 inches. 

Then they go after Los Angeles in this direct 
fashion: “Intense and prolonged sunshine is detri- 
mental to the highest human progress. Filtered sun- 
shine—sunshine filtered through the clouds—and 
only a moderate degree of intense sunshine is best for 
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all and vital to the development of the most energetic 
peoples.” And so on. Empires and civilizations 
built up rapidly under the stimulus of sunshine, like 
southern California, crash into ruins through the de- 
cay in stamina of the peoples. Without humidity 
and clouds equalizing temperature ‘“‘the earth each 
day would become a huge frying pan and at night 
a huge refrigerator. Life on the planet would be- 
come extinct.” 

A Seattle man confided in me as we were shaving 
on the “Shasta,” Seattle only half an hour away. 
“I have been so homesick in Los Angeles,” he said. 
“It is disgraceful for a man as old as I am to be so 
homesick. I could not eat. I could not sleep. It 
is too hot in Los Angeles. J could not breathe. Here 
I have a little place on the other side of Lake Wash- 
ington. I can see all the Olympic Mountains. In 
three hours I can go in my car to the wildest, most 
romantic scenery in the world.” “But,” I broke in, 
wiping the lather out of my ear, “doesn’t it rain a 
lot here?” “It does,’ he replied proudly. ‘“‘We need 
the rain. We like it. A man can be out in our rain 
all day and not get wet. In Los Angeles he is soaked 
to the skin in five minutes.”’ This man, by the way, 
was not a native son of the misty Northwest. He was 
born in Germany and speaks with a decided accent, 
but no real estate agent in Los Angeles could more 
fervently declaim on the future of his adopted com- 
munity. ; 

One remark indicated that he was not merely 
a “boomer.” ‘‘To be sure,” he said, “‘it is new. It 
has not the character it will have in five hundred 
years. Much of it must be pulled down and done 
over with better planning, more beauty. Five hun- 
dred years from now it will have the traditions, the 
landmarks, our European cities have now.” 

All that applies equally to all other cities in the 
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United States. That we are a new people is im- 
pressed on us as we travel over the country. 

On the northwest wall of the Church of Our 
Father, Washington, there is a tablet which bears 
this inscription: 

In Memoriam 
Hon. Portus Baxter M. C. 
of Vermont 
Born Dec. 4th, 1806 
Died Mar. 4th, 1868 
Ellen Janette Harris 
his wife 
Born Nov. 26th, 1811 
Died June 14th, 1882. 


Mr. Portus Baxter of Seattle, grandson of that 
Portus Baxter of Derby Line and Washington, nephew 
of the late Surgeon-General Baxter, and brother of 
Miss Janette Baxter, has been our Seattle guide. 
He was twenty-six years on the Seattle Intelligencer, 
and was managing editor when he retired to his 
beautiful place at ‘‘Three Tree Point” on Puget 
Sound. He knows everybody and knows the com- 
munity. With him and his sister as guides and his 
big car for transportation, we saw as much as one can 
well absorb in a single day. 

We stayed at the Olympic Hotel, opened last 
year, and it took us back home to find that it was 
managed by the people who run the Bancroft in 
Worcester, Mass., the Ten Eyck in Albany, the Rob- 
ert Treat in Newark, and other hotels we happen to 
know. It was built by the people of Seattle subscribing 
to the stock, and the citizens take a pride and interest 
in it. Not as large as others we have stayed in on 
the trip, it is as dignified and beautiful as any we have 
seen at home or abroad, and furnished with exquisite 
taste. Our room commanded a, view of Elliott Bay, 
Puget Sound, and of many miles of city and mountains. 
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One could get a fairly accurate idea of Seattle from 
the top floor of this hotel. We walked down the 
corridor at night to get the view of the city off to the 
north and east. We put out our lights and sat for a 
long time in our room before going to bed to watch 
the fairylike tower of the L. C. Smith Building—a 
tall campanile—forty-two stories high, lighted up so 
that it is visible far out at sea. 

The city is built on hills, between which run 
arms of the sea, a mammoth ship canal of the United 
States Government and fresh water lakes. Lake 
Washington has a fifty-two mile boulevard around it. 
Along some of these boulevards stand the pines and 
spruces which are the glory of the state. 

Baedeker tells us that ‘Seattle, founded in 1852, 
named after an Indian chief, had 3,533 inhabitants 
in 1880 and is now one of the largest and most ener- 
getic cities of the Pacific Northwest.” It showed its 
courage in rebuilding after the disastrous fire of 1889. 
To-day the population is over 400,000. It is the 
trade center for this northwest country, the dis- 
tributing point for Alaska. Great fish, lumber, coal 
and other commercial and industrial interests are 
represented here. 

The first thing we saw on our drive was the Lake 
Washington Canal project. By log-rolling and des- 
perate political fighting lasting from earliest pioneer 
days down to the Great War, these determined citi- 
zens secured Government aid to build a canal eight 
miles long which connects the Pacific Ocean with 
Lakes Union and Washington, “giving Seattle both 
fresh and salt water harbors.”” My host did not say 
so, but it was obvious that the canal is one of the 
monuments to local pride and folly of which the 
United States has so many. It represents the worst 
kind of pork barrel legislation. It ought never to 
have been built. If it had to be built it ought to have 
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been built farther south, to Lake Washington direct. 
It was one of the local fights which separated families, 
made and unmade politicians, changed history. 
The locks are a wonderful sight—almost as large as 
those on the Panama Canal—and they can accom- 
modate vessels 780 feet long. But as few vessels are 
demanding admission to Lake Union and Lake Wash- 
ington, why have it? Mainly, we are told, so vessels 
encrusted with barnacles can sail into fresh water 
and make the barnacles let go and drop off. In 
other words, this huge government project is merely 
an automatic barnacle eradicator not much used. 

The salt water harbor of Seattle, however, is a 
busy sight. The loyal inhabitants take pains to let 
us know that they are four days nearer Japan and 
China by great circle sailing than is San Francisco. 
The future trade with the Orient, they believe, is 
in their hands. Certainly they have a good start 
on it now. 

The University of Washington, which surprised 
other universities two years ago, and again last year, 
by winning the boat race on the Hudson at Pough- 
keepsie, is at Seattle. The campus is on a high hill 
commanding one of the magnificent views of the 
city, and runs down to Lake Union on one side and 
to Lake Washington on the other side. They have 
what amounts to limitless practise space for their 
aquatics under all kinds of conditions. Their amphi- 
theater or stadium accommodates 30,000, is set into 
the hill so that the top is on a level with the campus, 
and the bottom with the water. It is merely the 
foundation of a vaster stadium to come in years 
ahead. We can’t call it a bowl, for it is open to the 
water, and across the water one can look for miles 
to the glorious mountains. 

The grand white cone of Mt. Rainier is seen from 
Seattle occasionally, but it is much nearer Tacoma. 
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The snow mountains visible from Seattle are the 
Olympics, on the large island which bounds Puget 
Sound to the west. Going up with Miss Baxter to 
call on her mother, we were lucky enough to have the 
mists clear and the sun shine full on them for several 
minutes. There may be glittering snow ranges which 
stay out indefinitely, but our experience with both 
Alps and English lakes, Himalayas and Rockies, 
with California, Colorado and Washington, is that 
the choice views, the glittering things, the stupendous 
sights, are on exhibition for short times only, and that 
one had better look while the looking is good. 

We drove up hill and down hill, past the many 
playgrounds, along the boulevards, around the lakes, 
and into the parks—they have twelve at least—and 
through the choice residence districts all over the city. 

In Woodland Park there stood a simple, dignified 
memorial to the late President Harding. It was in 
Seattle that he made his last speech, July 27, 1923. 
What he said then about Alaska fits the country round 
about Seattle and even the city itself: 

“I wish I had language to convey the lure and 
fascination which grow on one during every hour 
of a constantly wondering visit. Nature must have 
been in a lavish mood, not alone to create incalculable 
resources, but to adorn them with mountain and 
lake, and the streams and waterfalls which connect 
them, until one may fancy the Festival of Creation, 
celebr ing the Mysterious Miracle, with God Him- 
self making merry in tossing ribbons of falling waters, 
500 to 2,000 feet long, like confetti at the carnival.’ 

We stopped to speak to the animals in the Zoo— 
the bear, especially—more of them, more kinds, sizes 
and colors, than I ever have seen before. 

We left Seattle Decoration Day, in the morning. 
At the last moment we had a delightful surprise. 
Down the long street came an automobile so packed 
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with children that at first we could not see the adults. 
They proved to be Mr. and Mrs. Fayette Dickinson 
Couden: ‘Dick’? Couden, as he is affectionately 
called, is the second son of the late Rev. Henry N. 
Couden, D. D., the blind chaplain of the United 
States House of Representatives. He is a lawyer of 
Seattle, and showed his high sense of professional 
duty by appearing for some I. W. W. radicals who 
had been arrested when the city was just seething 
with fear and hatred of the Bolsheviki of Russia. 

He has three or four children of his own and 
had his neighbor’s children along—fourteen in all 
I think—some of them carrying flags, all keen to see 
the Decoration Day parade, in which Mr. Couden 
was to ride a horse. 

Just ten minutes’ talk was enough to show me 
I was right in believing Mr. and Mrs. Couden knew 
the real values of life. It is revealing what is only an 
open secret to say that they inspired the following 
editorial in the Universalist Leader, back in Novem- 
ber, 1922: 


The Only Way 

A young Universalist lawyer went to the Pacific 
Coast to seek his fortune. As soon as he dared, he 
married a Boston girl and God gave them three children. 

The Boston girl’s sister died, leaving six small chil- 
dren. The husband struggled on alone, determined 
to keep the home together, until, a little later, he also 
died. 

Then the Boston girl, now a Pacific Coast mother, 
said to her husband, “Dick, don’t you suppose we 
could take one or two of those children?” 

“Mother,” said the young husband, addressing her 
as the children did, ‘“‘“Mother, I don’t want to be re- 
sponsible for separating those children. We are not 
doing so much for society—suppose we take all of 
them. There is nothing so much needed as good citi- 
zens, and there is no way that I know of to get them, 
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except to raise them.”” So they adopted the six chil- 
dren, which made nine children in all. 

In the family they all get along together. The 
oldest of the six children has his thought centered on 
buying “Uncle Dick’ an automobile “when he gets to 
be aman.” They think and plan for one another. 

When the husband’s old father died three thousand 
miles away back East, leaving a widow, sad, lonely and 
ill, the young lawyer and the Boston girl hurried back 
a cordial invitation for this widow, a stepmother, to 
come and live with them, and while the Boston girl 
traveled East to get her, the young husband hurried to 
build another room on to the house. 

No memorial that could be erected to the dead 
father, a clergyman of the Universalist Church, could 
be as beautiful as the spirit transmuted to the son 
and exhibited by the son’s wife. No service of ““Ameri- 
canization,’”? no membership in good government clubs, 
no assistance of reform movements, no usual church 
or social work, can possibly equal the service rendered 
by the man and the woman who know that “nothing 
is so much needed as good citizens,” and that “the 
only way to get them is to raise them.” 


One can not go to the Northwest, one can not 
read or think about it, without thinking of bigness, 
boldness, initiative, resourcefulness, and other quali- 
ties of the pioneer. 

The men who opened up this country are with 
us still, and their children inherit their qualities. 
In both Oregon and Washington I was reminded of 
one of the few sermons I never can forget, that of 
Marvin of Franklin on the pioneers of the land, pio- 
neers of the ocean and pioneers of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The liberal church ought to be strong in the 
Northwest. It fits the people who first went there. 
It fits the generation they are raising there. 

Vancouver, B. C., Sunday, May 31, 1925. 


CHAPTER XIII 
FROM SEATTLE TO LAKE LOUISE 


O get to Lake Louise from Seattle we traveled 
up Puget Sound by boat to Vancouver, an all 
day journey. The day was perfect, and the 

mountains and islands in the Pacific along the way 
stood out clear and beautiful. We had an hour at 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, the capital of British 
Columbia, and drove about this lovely city, so much 
like an English city. The roadsides on the outskirts 
of the city and in the parks were ablaze with broom 
in full blossom—the most vivid and beautiful yellow 
I know. There are world-famous sunken gardens 
twelve miles out of Victoria on a private estate, 
which are visited by members of Garden Clubs from 
all parts of our country. We came to Vancouver 
on a Saturday night—Decoration Day in the States— 
and hotels were crowded. Our habit of making 
reservations proved useful. 

Vancouver is the principal Canadian port on the 
Pacific, the western terminal of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and of its rival the Canadian National Rail- 
way—the first privately owned, the second an example 
of government ownership. Not because of any po- 
litical views, but because the scenery along the Cana- 
dian Pacific is so famous, we booked for that line when 
we left Washington. 

There are some Americans so bigoted that they 
will not use a Canadian Transcontinental Line and 
some Canadians so bigoted that they will not use one 
in the States. But broad-minded travelers on both 
sides of the line enlarge their experience by going one 
way and returning another. 
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Vancouver is one of the ports which has profited 
by the Panama Canal. By the Straits of Magellan 
it was 18,876 miles from Boston and 14,272 miles 
from Liverpool. By the Canal it is 6,200 miles from 
Boston and 8,606 from Liverpool. Much of the 
lumber, fish, minerals, grain and fruit of the Canadian 
Northwest go out of this port. In four years, the 
steamship lines sailing regularly from Vancouver 
have increased from twelve to forty-two, and like 
Seattle it is three or four days nearer the Orient than 
San Francisco. 

There was a large liner in from Australia the day 
we arrived. ‘That is what put us on the rocks,” 
said the sweating room clerk at the Hotel Vancouver. 
But it was interesting to hear people in the lobby talk- 
ing of New Zealand and in the dining room discussing 
recent elections in Melbourne. 

Sunday morning we drove out to a Unitarian 
church two miles from the hotel. It proved to be a 
little wooden chapel. The minister, the Rev. Alex- 
ander Thomson, was from London. This was his 
farewell sermon, as he is returning to England. He 
is a fine looking, middle-aged man of ability and 
true devotion. One of the members told me that he 
had served as political secretary to Lloyd George. 
In Vancouver he has attained standing in the com- 
munity during the three or four years of his resi- 
dence. He has served as secretary of the Armenian 
Relief and president of the Burns Society, and he has 
exchanged pulpits with Anglican, Wesleyan and 
Congregational ministers. 

He ran the Sunday school as Tomlinson of 
Worcester runs his. The children came to church, 
stayed for part of the opening services and then went 
down to their lessons. Mr. Thomson preached a 
farewell sermon for the children on “God as Light.” 
His sermon to the adults was on “The God of Hope.” 
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We had not expected to hear such masterly preach- 
ing in this little far-away chapel. The church is a 
joint missionary project of the British and American 
Unitarian Associations. Mr. Thomson is in fellow- 
ship both with Congregationalists and Unitarians. 

The park about which we drove Sunday after- 
noon, like the parks of Seattle, stands in contrast with 
the parks of the cities on the Pacific Coast farther 
south. These northern cities have no palms and 
magnolias, pepper trees and other tropical plants, 
but they cut their drives through primeval forests of 
Douglas fir, spruce and cedar. One huge cedar 
pointed out in Vancouver was struck by lightning 
fifty years ago and still stands. It is sixty-four feet 
around the base. The Vancouver park drive leads 
one along the harbor, the strait leading to it, and 
around to what is called English Bay. One of their 
local literary celebrities—half-breed Mohawk Indian, 
author of the Legends of Vancouver—is buried on a 
rocky point overlooking the ocean. 

We took the Canadian Pacific east from Van- 
couver, because it traverses some of the wildest and 
grandest scenery of the Rocky Mountains. We call 
them Canadian Rockies, but they are the same 
Rockies we climbed at Denver—magnificently su- 
perior to state, provincial or international boundaries 
and to the names we give them. The 525 miles from 
Vancouver to Lake Louise is a succession of mag- 
nificent panoramas. 

There is no need of cluttering up this story with 
names of mountain torrents and rivers, canyons and 
passes, peaks and ranges, lakes and camps, which 
we passed. We knew it when we struck the upper 
reaches of the Columbia River, the same Columbia 
that flows through Oregon—‘‘the second longest 
river on the North American Continent.” We 
inquired the name of the Kicking Horse River, be- 
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cause of its glacial color and wild turbulent rush. 
We are not likely to forget the Selkirks, though we 
will forget the individual peaks. 

Nearly all day we sat out in the open top ob- 
servation car, which the Canadian Pacific is wise 
enough to put on. It is simply a flat car with three- 
foot sides, which are surmounted by an iron guard 
rail. Of all their experiences in America, I think the 
King and Queen of the Belgians remember most 
vividly crossing the Rockies in such a car. We 
were most fortunate to have a good day. The day 
before fog lay down upon the tracks like a blanket, the 
conductor told me. The day after—a passenger 
told me—it rained hard and there was little to 
see. 

Getting higher and higher, at last we entered 
the famous spiral tunnels in which the tunnel climbs 
above itself repeatedly, letting us emerge far up the 
steep mountain side. Then at the summit came the 
Continental Divide, where the train was stopped. 
Here we could actually see the water divide, part 
starting on the long journey to the Atlantic, the 
other part on the shorter journey westward. This 
Continental Divide is also the boundary betweeen 
the Canadian provinces of British Columbia and Al- 
berta. Fifteen minutes farther on is the station for 
Lake Louise. Here we got down and took a car shaped 
like a trolley but propelled by gasoline three and 
one-half miles up the mountain side to this little gem 
of the Rockies—5,670 feet high. 

This stop at Lake Louise is one of the great sur- 
prises of the trip. We put it into our itinerary 
largely from a sense of duty. It was the thing to do— 
one of the show places. Going home we could afford 
a day or two for that sort of thing. But it has turned 
out to be different from anything else we have ex- 
perienced. In short, it is a little gem of a lake one 
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and one-half miles long by one mile wide, high up in 
the Rocky Mountains, surrounded by the boldest 
and steepest of peaks, mostly sheer cliffs and crags, 
impossible to climb from the water, and here and 
there on the lower surfaces covered with firs. There 
are snow fields partly covering the jagged rocks, and 
glaciers coming down at the upper end. There is one 
building on this lake—the hotel—called the Chateau 
Lake Louise, accommodating 800 people and operated 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

We have been sitting before a window looking 
out on this lake watching night come slowly down 
over the mountains. The window is seven and one- 
half by twelve feet. It frames a picture of surpass- 
ing loveliness. Any lesser window would fail to get 
the mountain tops—they are so near and so high. 

There are a dozen of these windows in the long 
lobby, and a dozen more thirteen and one-half by 
fifteen in the dining-room. It must take a champion 
glass setter to put them in. 

The main building of the hotel is new. This is 
the opening day. The old Chateau burned in July 
last year. The new one was erected during the 
winter. They built a shell of wood around the con- 
struction work, ran several miles of steam pipes 
through it and worked during the most bitter weather. 

We know that we are going to like it here because 
a beautiful warbler which we never have seen before 
did stunts for us on the lawn ten minutes after our 
arrival. That definitely fixes the status of this resort 
for my wife. 

To the uninitiated, I must explain that birds 
belonging to the family of warblers are small, shy, 
and hard to see. They generally are at the tops of 
tall trees, moving incessantly as they feed, and are 
visible usually for fractional parts of seconds. If you 
are out with Audubon Society people and they sud- 
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denly flop themselves on their backs regardless, 
murmuring “Parula” or “Blackburnian,” or “Bay- 
breasted,”’ you will know that a warbler is in sight 
and can be seen better lying flat. Well, this little 
fellow was amazingly tame, acted like a flycatcher, 
seemed indifferent to our approach. Bluish slate 
streaked with black, patches of white on wings and 
tail, throat and rump yellow, and a patch of yellow 
on top of his head—it didn’t take the Madame long 
to run him down. And she read the description of 
Mrs. Vernon Bailey of Washington, D. C., the au- 
thority on birds of the Pacific and Rocky Mountain 
areas: “‘A flash of yellow, black and white flits through 
the clearings in the Sierra Nevada and you are con- 
scious that an Audubon warbler has flown by. He 
has all the tricks and manners of a flycatcher, darting 
out after insects or dodging about among the tree 
tops—always in a hurry, always in a mad chase for 
something to eat.” 
Lake Louise, June 1, 1925. 


Our first day was our only day of sunshine. We 
saw the lake in all its glory of changing turquoise and 
emerald. We had the snow fields, the glaciers, the 
dark forests, all lighted up. On the second day 
mists often hid the upper peaks. On our last day, 
June 3, a snow storm swept down upon us. Once 
in August we saw a snow storm at St. Moritz in 
Switzerland, but never before have we had one in 
June. An Oakland, California, man loudly pro- 
claimed this to be the second snow storm of his hfe. 
The snow didn’t amount to much, but it was most 
beautiful, and gave us all plenty of chance for talk— 
“unseasonable,” “unusual,” ‘extraordinary.”’ Un- 
seasonable or not, it drove down from the upper 
levels a large flock of rosy finches, the ‘‘leucosticte,”’ 
which fluttered around the Iceland poppies and bits 
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of exposed turf on the lawn finding something to eat. 

The telegraphic news bulletin, which seems to 
take the place of any real newspapers up here, de- 
scribes two men dying of heat prostration in Pitts- 
burgh, only the day before yesterday. Such are the 
contrasts of this interesting globe. 

The other great tourist center in the Canadian 
Rockies is Banff, forty-five miles farther east. It has 
natural hot springs, more hotels, more visitors, but 
we did not think it worth our while to divide the 
time between two resorts. 

There are miles of trails about here out to all 
kinds of mountain lakes and camps, there are guides 
to take one to the glaciers and mountain tops, ponies 
to ride, boats on the lake, motor buses for other re- 
sorts. Though it is early in the season, there are many 
English, Australian, Canadian and American visitors. 
There are no real mountain climbers here yet. 

One reason we have enjoyed the birds and the 
Iceland poppies has been that they have afforded 
relief from the mountains. The mountains are huge, 
overpowering, dangerous, forbidding, awe-inspiring, 
although we must add, of course, moving and beau- 
tiful. The birds are near, tiny, alive, intimate, familiar. 
Besides the Audubon warbler and rosy finches we have 
had closer views of the mountain bluebird—which 
Mrs. Wheelock calls “the most beautiful bird in 
California,’ the pileolated warbler, the blackheaded 
gray warbler, the little chippie, juncos and many 
others. * 

Fragmentary newspaper despatches remind us 
that far to the north of us eleven or more brave men 


*The bird which interested me most of all was the Townsend 
Solitaire. We were reasonably sure of the identification and 
Dr. T. S. Palmer, Head of the U. S. Biological Survey, tells us 
we could have seen it there. 
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are attempting to climb Mount Logan, highest peak in 
Canada and the most dangerous and inaccessible peak 
in the Canadian Rockies. They left Seattle May 3, 
the day we were in Denver, and the last bulletin 
from them we read a few days ago, was the last we will 
hear until later in the summer.* They are cut loose 
from civilization. The Canadian Alpine Club is 
financing the expedition and there are five Americans 
in it. There ought to be greater interest in the un- 
dertaking. It is something like an attempt to climb 
Mount Everest, although Everest is 9,000 feet higher 
than Mount Logan, which is roughly 20,000 feet high. 
But the country they have to cross to reach Mount Lo- 
gan is most difficult and dangerous and the weather they 
are bound to encounter will tax them to the uttermost. 
We who travel through these mountains on a trans- 
continental express can have little idea of the vastness 
of this region to the north between here and Alaska. 
These men will bivouac on glaciers, wrestle with bliz- 
zards, sleep under the eternal snows, exert them- 
selves to the limit of human endurance, and maybe 
fail. But they will try again. Something in man rises 
to meet the most difficult thing that can be found. 
The human spirit at its best matches these peaks. 
Lake Louise, June 8. 


*On June 28, four or six of these men reached the summit 
of Mount Logan. The first accounts published in the papers of 
July 15 indicate that the exploit was one of the most heroic in 
the history of mountain climbing. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


LL night we were running down the mountains 
from Lake Louise and Banff, for a time sit- 
ting out and watching them in the moon- 

light, getting all the fascinating, mysterious effects 
possible in such scenery at night. Then while we 
slept we began the long journey back east over the 
prairies. At 7 in the morning we were at Medicine 
Hat, Alberta, having passed six hours before Calgary, 
one of the live cities of the Northwest, which I should 
have been glad to see. Medicine Hat has the reputa- 
tion of being the coldest town in North America. 
Our dusky porters exchanged grim reminiscences as 
we stood on the platform of how it felt to stand out 
there when it was sixty or eighty degrees below zero. 
And yet it is also the place which Rudyard Kipling 
called ‘Jucky, with all hell for its basement,’ the allu- 
sion being to the apparently unlimited supplies of 
natural gas which underlie the town. We breakfasted 
as we were leaving Medicine Hat, lunched passing 
through Swift Current, and dined after remaking the 
train at Moose Jaw—quite a day in our lives. That 
day we crossed about half of Saskatchewan, and as 
night closed down we had left the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific and were headed straight down 
toward the International Boundary. We reached 
this at Portal about 11 o’clock at night. 

Moose Jaw is a contraction of an Indian word 
meaning the “‘creek-where-the-white-man-mended-the 
cart-with-the-moose-jaw-bone.”’ Archbishop Trench, 
who has written so ably on “The Study of Words,” 
would have found illustration here for one of his 
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favorite themes, “History in Words.’”’ Moose Jaw 
takes us back to pioneer days, and gives us one vivid 
glimpse of the struggles and victories of the men who 
first settled the country. 

We passed the customs safely without being 
searched for liquor, feeling quite proud of ourselves. 

The next morning we were in Dakota on the Soo 
Line, first traversing a new region of few trees, poor 
buildings, little land under cultivation, then a marvel- 
ously rich grain belt, and finally, as we approached 
Minnesota, not only grain but diversified farming. 
Here were the large farm buildings, the beautiful 
grounds, the evidences of greater prosperity. Up near 
the Canada line on the new lands, we were told that 
they had been successful in the raising of flax. In the 
grain belt, fruit trees were being set out. In the pros- 
perous region of diversified farming in western Min- 
nesota every little town seemed to have its creamery. 
Grain elevators also were characteristic things about 
every station. In Minnesota almost every town seemed 
to have its lake resorts. They advertised “superb 
black bass fishing.” And many of these lovely lakes 
bordered by trees were visible from the train. 

At St. Paul, Minnesota, I have a brother, the 
oldest of the family, the one who first left the old 
home, and “went West’ to seek his fortune. He 
found it—that is, a living, work he likes, and finally, 
after years of being a bachelor, a good wife. Wealth 
with its cares is a humbug in comparison with these. 

All day in Dakota and Minnesota we had been 
picking up hundreds of Norwegians going to the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of the coming of the 
first Norwegian settlers to this country. The rail- 
road stupidly failed to provide for the crowd. For 
the first time in the entire circuit of the country we 
were delayed. However, when we rolled into Minne- 
apolis, three hours late, my brother was waiting to 
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board the train and ride with us to St. Paul. It was 
a night of gloom in St. Paul. Tommy Gibbons, their 
favorite boxer, a clean, scientific, popular fellow, had 
been knocked out by some lusty young giant. People 
who never had seen ““Tommy,” but who knew him 
from the newspapers, apparently felt as if a misfor- 
tune had happened to them personally. ‘The crowds 
melted,’ said Charlie. “People hung their heads and 
slunk home.” Thus do we live with our brain children. 

Up the Mississippi, toward Minneapolis which 
we had just left, the taxicab whirled us from the St. 
Paul station, past the Capitol, past the Cathedral, 
alone the boulevard and finally through quiet streets 
shaded by many trees to the little apartment with 
play space all around it where my brother lives. 

It was the first time I had visited him in his 
own home. It was the first time I had seen little 
Peggy, four years old, a bright, alert little thing to 
whom we took at once. To let us in they moved out 
on the porch, but nobody seemed crowded. From the 
cold of Lake Louise we had run into the fiercest June 
heat wave the country ever experienced, but there was 
a life-giving breeze. We were with “the kin,” as 
they say down South. The dear familiar home pic- 
tures were all about us. We could not feel strange. 
A dog had arrived that night, signifying his intention 
of staying, and they let him stay, as he was lost. He 
loyally assisted in doing the honors and bidding us 
welcome. 

The people in the flat upstairs came down 
to say that their Dodge car was at our service. The 
people next door came over to offer our sister-in-law 
extra things she needed. We were experiencing the 
unbounded hospitality and kindness of the great 
Northwest. There was none of the coldness of the 
city we so often read about, where the man next door 
may die without our ever knowing his name. 
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My brother’s business, our Universalist churches, 
a visit and a rest were what we had in mind for the 
Twin Cities. It was too hot for formal sight-seeing, 
but the upstairs neighbor took us for a beautiful drive 
through the parks, along the deep gorge of the mighty 
river, and to see the new Ford plant, an object of in- 
terest everywhere. 

My brother, Charles S. van Schaick, is with 
R. G. Dun’s Mercantile Agency. From George R. 
Dane, the manager, I got a good idea of political and 
business conditions of the Northwest. Mr. Dane, 
so far as business is concerned, may be described as 
an optimist who does not believe in “plunging.”” He 
says that the farmer is emerging from the ills of post- 
war readjustment. 

The St. Paul church was closed for the summer, 
the minister, the Rev. H. E. Nelson, had “married 
and moved,” but Mr. and Mrs. Towles gave me a good 
idea of the situation. 

The neighborhood about the church has changed, 
the difficulties facing it are many, but the position 
Dr. Shutter, Bishop of the Twin Cities, takes is that 
there is an important work for it to do and that it 
must ‘“‘carry on.” 

We saved Sunday for Minneapolis. It was hard 
to be in two places at once, but by going over early 
I was able to visit the Rev. John M. Foglesong, in 
his study at Tuttle Memorial Church, and address 
the Sunday school. Then in a fast taxi I reached the 
Church of the Redeemer in time to attend the Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises and add my word there also. 

When I arrived at the Tuttle Church I thought 
nobody was about. I wandered around looking at 
the memorials and studying the portrait of Dr. 
Tuttle. Years ago I met him in New York. I was 
the young assistant. He was the retired veteran, 
almost at the end of life. We had only a few words 
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after service at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
but, paralyzed as he was, he left a vivid impression 
of the unfailing kindness which permeated his strength 
and made him such an influence in the Northwest. 
A New York State farmer boy, deeply religious, he 
thought his way through to a faith in the limitless 
goodness of God, and joined the Universalists. He 
served churches at Little Falls, Fulton and Rochester, 
N. Y., and at Chicago. He went to Minneapolis 
in 1866, when it was a little village. The Universalist 
church had been organized only two years before. 
For twenty-five years he was single-handed, and then 
induced Marion D. Shutter, a young Baptist who had 
thought himself out of Orthodoxy, to join him as 
associate. Some of these things came back to me as 
I wandered about the Tuttle Memorial Church. That 
building itself was a monument. After he had re- 
tired he took the pastorate of this little struggling 
society, gathered a strong congregation, raised the 
money, built the church, and secured the Rev. John 
Murray Atwood as pastor. He was always strong 
for extending the faith so dear to him. 

Soon I heard the Rev. John M. Foglesong stir- 
ring about his study—he had been there all the 
while—and joined him. He radiated quiet confidence. 
He talked modestly but he talked success. He gets 
congregations. His church is organized and working. 

It was a real pleasure to meet his people as 
they came, to talk with the older ones about Dr. 
Le Grand Powers of Washington, once their pastor, 
of Atwood, and of Dr. Tuttle. It was the seventh of 
June, people had begun to go to their camps on the 
lakes, but the impression made upon me by the Sun- 
day school was of efficiency and power. 

My taxi came back for me on the minute. Through 
densely shaded streets, past magnificent homes, past 
less magnificent but comfortable detached houses 
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surrounded by bushes and flowers, past business 
streets and streets which business was just invading, 
we dashed to the Church of the Redeemer. Far down 
the street I saw the beautiful tall spire that stood 
unscathed when the church was burned in 1888. 
Over sixty years this society has been in existence. 
Its first chairman of the board became the first mayor 
of Minneapolis. All along the way its men and 
women have exerted a commanding influence on 
local, state and national affairs. Dr. Shutter was 
in the hospital. Ellsworth C. Reamon, assistant 
pastor, welcomed me. It was church school day, 
and we all enjoyed the services. The young assistant 
rising so nobly to great responsibilities, the impres- 
sive responses and prayer, the choir, the graduating 
exercises, the pageant, ““This Youth,” the baptism 
of the children—all combined to make a deep im- 
pression. Reamon showed both poise and power. 
Mrs. Frank C. Todd put the pageant on well. Charles 
B. Beery, to the surprise of all of us who used to know 
him in Y. P. C. U. devotional meetings, made one of 
the best stage devils we have seen. Mr. Roberts, 
so long president of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, the Rev. R. H. Aldrich, Dr. Shutter’s efficient 
helper, Miss Ethel M. Hughes, who, at Unity House, 
their settlement, at the church and as Dr. Shutter’s 
secretary, is such a noble influence—all did the honors 
after service. 

Finally we broke away and Miss Hughes ran 
me to the hospital. The congregation had not been 
allowed yet to see Dr. Shutter, but he was much 
better and I was permitted to go in. There he was 
flat on his back. He had been floored for eight weeks 
and his life endangered by so insignificant a cause as 
a tooth. But he was over the worst of it. Mrs. 
Shutter was with him and we had a happy ten min- 
utes. 
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The love of his people, the outpouring of 
sympathy from the community already described in 
the Universalist Leader, the coming of the mayor to 
the hospital, the messages of the clergy of all shades 
of belief, had moved him deeply. 

Since that interview I have had occasion in con- 
nection with other duties to look up Dr. Shutter’s 
work. He has done yeoman service. He has served 
the Church of the Redeemer over thirty-nine years, 
exerting a wide influence all through Minneapolis 
and the country around. He has written seven or 
eight books. He has been president of the Universalist 
General Convention for two terms, and for many 
years of the Board of Trustees. But what interests 
me just now in the light of the evolution controversy 
is his “Applied Evolution,” published twenty-five 
years ago. These are the opening words: 


It is related, we know not with how much truth, 
that a certain Brahmin once shivered a microscope to 
pieces, because it revealed the fact that every drop of 
water contained innumerable minute insects; thus 
showing that the commandments of his religion, which 
forbade the destruction of living creatures, were broken 
whenever any one took a draught of water, and must in- 
‘evitably be broken unless men were to perish of thirst. 
So long as that microscope remained, the Brahmin 
argued, his religion was insecure. Whether the story of 
the Hindu be correct or not, the illustration will serve. 
Very similar is the panic of superstition everywhere at 
the advance of scientific discovery. Many have felt 
that the Christian religion was not safe in the presence 
of the astronomer’s telescope and the geologist’s pick 
and hammer. 

This fear, however, has largely passed, or is passing. 
We are beginning to see that the long battle between 
Science and Religion was, to a certain extent, upon 
both sides a mistake. Says Savage: “Between a 
knowledge of the laws of God, which is science, and a 
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reverent and loving obedience to the laws of God, which 
is religion, it seems simply and only absurd to suppose 
the possibility of any conflict.” 

But we can go farther than this: not only is there 
no real conflict, when we come to understand the subject, 
but religion, or religious thought, so far from suffering 
disaster at the hands of science, has been the actual 
gainer. Religious thought has been helped by its 
once seeming foe. It has lost nothing but some unscien- 
tific notions that were long, but erroneously, supposed 
to belong to religion. It is better without them. It 
stands upon solider footing. It can make stronger 
appeal to the human intellect. 


Nearly all of us in the Universalist Church have 
talked about the battle between science and religion 
as “ended.”’ We have assumed that the majority of 
people understood clearly that there can be no con- 
flict between one part of revelation and another part. 
To some extent we were mistaken. 

Dr. Shutter made an important contribution by 
his lectures on this subject in the Church of the Re- 
deemer and by the book. 


And now we come to the close of this Cruise 
Cross Country. That night we caught the ‘“Moun- 
taineer” for Chicago. Half a day we had there for 
the Art Gallery, the Charles L. Hutchinson col- 
lection, and for a drive and luncheon with dear friends 
who made the Cruise with us around the world. A 
night on the B. & O., a day in Washington for a 
wedding, another night on the familiar old Federal Ex- 
press, and we were back in Boston—not altogether 
rested by a vacation, but inspired and illuminated by 
contacts with all sorts and conditions of men in all 
parts of our country and across the friendly border 
to the north. 

Boston, June 17, 1925. 


Up in Old Schoharie 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE LITTLE HILL FARM 


ANY years ago when the old folks were still 
alive and we were half-grown children, father 
had a difficult legal problem brought into his 

office. It related to the settlement of an estate, in- 
volving majnly one small hill farm. The situation 
was complicated by various matrimonial tangles, 
by family feuds, and by a somewhat obscure will. 
Finally one of the men in the suit, good old William, 
said: “Why don’t you take it off our hands? Let 
everybody quitclaim for a fair amount. I'll keep an 
eye on it for you, and I’d rather see you have it than 
anybody else.” 

It was not a good business proposition, because 
there would be for a year or so an unavoidable “flaw 
in the title.’ If somebody who made a quitclaim 
for himself should marry again, and have children, a 
nice legal question as to whether he would have had 
a right to quitclaim for those unborn children might 
arise. But father took a chance, although mother 
laughed at him. For some years “the farm’ was 
a joke. Several times father thought he had sold it 
only to find that the alleged flaw in the title stood in 
the way. Those who lived on the place wrested a 
hard living from its steep hillsides. They never 
acted as if they liked the farm. They complained 
bitterly about stones. There never seemed to be 
much of anything to divide. It wasn’t a big loss, but 
it often was a losing proposition. 

Then all at once our eyes were opened and we 
saw the farm. It happened in this way: 

The last tenant moved suddenly. Poor fellow, he 
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“got a better chance”? down in the valley. Nobody 
blamed him, but the place stood empty. Some of 
us who were grown by this time happened to be 
home, and father induced us to go up again. Whether 
it was due to the fact that for the first time we saw 
it as something we owned and not as the farm of a 
tenant, or because we were grown and knew more, 
or had had city experience and acquired a different 
perspective, I don’t know, but suddenly the farm 
appeared beautiful. We decided to keep it and use 
it, and the Madame named it “Highfield Farm.” 

It was just seven and four-tenths miles from our 
village home. There was state road some four miles 
and then a dirt road up Stony Creek to the end of 
the side valley where the farm was located. All along 
that side valley were beautiful hill farms. At the 
head of the valley there was a little hamlet with a 
schoolhouse and a church both set on land given from 
our farm. From there the road started straight up a 
long, steep, stony hill. Our farm could be called the 
last farm in the high valley or the first farm up the 
steep hill. 

There was a white farmhouse with green blinds, 
and there were two red barn buildings. The house 
had some beauty of architecture, the porch was 
covered by a Virginia creeper in which birds built 
their nests, and there was an enormous hornets’ 
nest on the corner. Inside were six rooms, two large 
ones and two small downstairs and one large room and 
a small one upstairs. 

On three sides of the house one had charming 
views of the hills which made the valley. On the 
other side the view was cut off by a steep hillside to 
which an old orchard clung. From the front porch 
we looked at “Cobble,” 2,300 feet high, the top of 
which was nine hundred feet from us and a mile 
away in an air line. A little to the left of “Cobble” 
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and closer, was Pine Mountain, or the Mucky Moun- 
tain, a dark wooded hill up which crawled a slanting 
line of road named the Dug Road. Once when this 
road became a detour for Stamford and the main 
Catskill country to the south, we had a memorable 
experience pushing the automobile of a famous New 
York organist up to the top in the dark. Between 
Pine Mountain and Cobble ran a gorge, wild and 
beautiful, out of which came one branch of Stony 
Creek. Our own farm went well up toward the top 
of the Summit Mountain, 2,428 feet high, across 
which now goes a main state road north and south. 
Up there we owned a piece of dense, wild, steep woods. 
Cold little springs bubbled out here and there on our 
hill. Rivulets made a good-sized brook which ran 
into Stony Creek near the schoolhouse. From the 
woods, steep pastures and meadows ran down to the 
level of the farmhouse. 

There are several beautiful little lakes on the tops 
of these hills near the farm—Summit Lake, Rossman’s 
Vlaie, the Bear Gulch Lake, and another. Water 
goes to the Delaware, the Susquehanna and the 
Mohawk Rivers from this section. 

The difficulty about taking over a farm of this 
kind is working it. Thoughtful, considerate people 
do not want to buy productive acres and neglect them 
even if they can afford to do so. There is disloyalty 
in letting farms run down. No matter who owns 
things legally, the community has an interest in the 
thing. The saying, “My business is my business,” 
in the sense that I can do what I choose no matter 
how it affects others, is neither ethical nor Christian. 
As long as he lived, father, who was a great executive, 
made things pay fairly well, letting hay on shares, 
renting the pasture, etc. We did the same after he 
left us and had good neighbors to help. But now we 
have found the real way out—“reforestation.” My 
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young brother this fall set out three or four thousand 
pines and spruces furnished at a low price by the State 
Conservation Commission, and ordered four thousand 
more for next year. They will grow while we cruise— 
while we sleep. The country needs the trees. If 
blight does not attack them or fire destroy them, they 
will be like money in the bank drawing compound 
interest. 

And, our conscience made easy, we can continue 
to hold the little hill farm as a retreat. 

When we took it over from the last tenant, we 
began to furnish the house with left-overs, cast-offs, 
duplicates—buying, however, the best stoves, springs 
and mattresses obtainable. And although the farm 
was well watered, for convenience we drove a well by 
the back door. At sixty-seven feet it gushed up ice 
cold and clear, and has never stopped running, winter 
or summer, in the ten years since. It 1s not a large 
stream, but we once figured that it runs twenty-four 
barrels a day. My brother George says there is no 
water like it in the world. 

As the years have gone on, we have tacked up 
prints of famous pictures which we especially admire, 
assembled quite a library of good books, made a full 
set of the dark blue dishes we like, added big easy 
chairs, and yet never have put into the place anything 
we would worry about leaving behind. Anybody could 
getin. And yet nothing has been disturbed 

One brother goes to this farm for three or four 
weeks in August. Most of us go for a day or two 
or even just a few hours. Yet it always gives rest 
and peace. 

Those who love little hill farms form an especial 
group or brotherhood. They understand one another. 
The President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge, 
‘belongs to that brotherhood. Up at the little hill 
farm in Vermont the cares of state fall off, burdens 
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are lifted almost miraculously and the President really 
lives. He says little about it, but actions speak louder 
than words. And something of the pioneer background 
of our people must persist in all of us, because that 
little hill farm and what has happened there makes 
an especial appeal to the entire country. It isa symbol 
of devotion to “our rocks and rills, our woods and 
templed hills.”” It speaks of plain living and at least 
a possibility of high thinking. It stands in an especial 
way for home and the simple joys of the fireside. It 
exalts the toil by which man earns his bread, and 
affords him breathing space when he realizes he can 
not live by bread alone. 

At the little hill farm we bathe our souls in a 
delicious now. The straining forward for a better 
to-morrow is stopped a bit. We are able better to do 
what probably God intended all of us to do, live one 
day at a time. 

One day this past summer I had the great joy of 
climbing Cobble Mountain again. When I was a 
plain preacher I did this often in the summer. Since 
I became an editor I have had to watch for the oppor- 
tunities. This came after a week in the city. On 
Thursday all day and until 11 p. m. I was in Boston. 
The next day I was at the farm. One afternoon I 
was in the little office buried under a mountain of 
papers. The next afternoon I was on the steep 
slopes of old Cobble. Cobble is not a mountain in 
the sense of Everest, McKinley or Logan—nor even 
Marcy and Washington. It rises, as I have said, 
2,300 feet above sea level, about 800 feet above our 
valley, but it is steep, commands a wide view, affords 
strenuous exercise without being exhausting, is some- 
thing one can do and get back to the farm in two 
hours. Going up, if I go right along I can make it 
in forty-five minutes. I like better to take an hour. 
Coming back I can make it in twenty-five minutes 
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if a heavy shower is coming fast. Nor have I any 
apologies for Cobble because it is not higher, steeper 
or more dangerous. It suits me down to the ground. 
It brings a flavor of mountain climbing into one’s life 
without making mountain climbing a business. One 
can climb Cobble and do something else the same day 
and also the next day. 

So to the climb. Cross the road in front of the 
house, take down the bars or vault over and start 
southward up Stony Creek, both branches of which 
rise on the mountain and meet on our place. The 
west branch climbs the hills nearer the road and stays 
longer in the pastures. So we take the east branch, 
bordered by thickets of pin-cherry, choke-cherry, 
elder, willow, basswood and poplar. Escaped hop 
vines here and there are climbing along the branches 
of the trees, and raspberry bushes laden with berries 
and thimbleberry vines with their pink blossoms are 
on the outer edge. The Creek soon leads up along the 
base of Pine Mountain, above whose dark wooded 
sides we watch the moon rise at night. Soon Pine 
Mountain comes steeply down to the edge of our brook, 
so we jump across and keep up the west bank. 

As the Creek goes into the wonderful little gorge 
between Cobble and Pine Mountain we leave it and 
start up the steep slopes of an old pasture—the jays 
scolding as we rest under the big maple where they 
are nesting. The wild brier rose grows abundantly 
here and as late as this day (July 17) a few pink blos- 
soms still clung to the bushes. But with or without 
blossoms the wild brier furnishes one of the most de- 
licious scents in nature. There were so many rains 
in this section this year that the grass in the pastures 
wasabundant. There were quantities of red and white 
clover, arnica, tall clumps of yellow St. Johnswort, wild 
geranium, dog bane, occasionally the blue vervain, 
always the buttercup, the daisies, the thistles, the 
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mullein, the elecampane, the purple vetch, and the 
largest black-eyed Susans I ever have seen. And 
here and there we walked over veritable rugs of what 
I call horehound and the Madame calls by the lovely 
name of self-heal, and came upon masses of blue-eyed 
grass and enormous dandelions gone to seed. Why in 
the world do people use the phrase “gone to seed” 
in such a disparaging way? The true thought should 
be fruition, not decay. 

I stopped to pick a gooseberry or two, reflecting 
sadly that all these wild gooseberry bushes will have 
to be cut down and rooted out. The domesticated 
gooseberry of the gardens is all right, but these wild 
bushes are the propagating places of the blight which 
is destroying the white pine. 

It was a well watered hillside, little springs seep- 
ing out, gushing out, spreading around, making fre- 
quent jumps necessary to cross the soft spots. Vigorous 
climbing soon brought us to the woods, the deep, dark, 
cool woods—no let up in the grade, but relief from 
the sun. The growth was so thick that the sunlight 
came through in the tiniest kind of patches lighting up 
the trail made by the wild young cattle which roam 
the mountain. Now we were among the ferns, 
both maidenhair and. coarser varieties, all beautiful. 
A big mossy log felt good for a moment, until the damp- 
ness soaked through like ice water. Out of the woods 
into the steep upper field which makes the bare 
round top of Cobble—hard climbing, one little shelf 
twenty feet wide to ease the straining muscles—more 
effort—zigzagging now—and we are at the top, 
unlike most mountain tops, a field about as level as a 
billiard table, from which one can look off along the 
line of every one of the 360 degrees of the circle. 

To the north, our deep valley lying directly under 
us——the ridge shutting it in—and then ridges and val- 
leys on and on over the Mohawk to the Adirondack 
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wilderness, fifty, seventy, a hundred miles away. 
To the east the ridge of hills or mountains to which 
Cobble is loosely connected, stretching toward Al- 
bany, the Helderbergs and Berkshires. To the south 
the high peaks of the Catskills from Windham, past 
High Peak, around to Utsayantha at Stamford— 
Windham twenty miles, Catskill thirty, Stamford 
ten or eleven, in an air line. We see now that the 
geological survey is right which classifies our moun- 
tains as foot-hills of the main Catskill range. It is 
an endless succession of mountains as far as we can see 
to the south. To the west the top of Summit Moun- 
tain shutting off part of the extensive view that way 
—but to the northwest, Prospect Point at Sharon, 
which overlooks a hundred miles of the valley of the 
Mohawk. 

This top of Cobble is one of the choice views of my 
collection. It is one of the finest tramps I have on 
my list. The climb is the best recreation, the truest 
rest, and one of the purest baths for the spirit I know. 
Over and over again I like to “‘do’’ Cobble—initiate 
the boys into it, go with my brothers who love it as 
I do, and go alone. 

The sun had gone under, the northwest wind 
was more than bracing—actually cold up here at 
2,300 feet—the dark storm clouds were gathering in 
the northwest, the red barns, the white house of the 
farm, seemed far away down that deep valley, but I 
made a bee line through bush and swamp, pasture 
and meadow, and got in before the rain. That, too, 
is a satisfaction. Winning the race, achievement, 
victory. It is exhilarating. 

It is hard to say whether the mental or physical 
benefit of such a climb is greatest. The muscles are 
put back at their true business, to be sure—they get 
that delicious healthy tired feeling which makes the 
big chair feel so good—and the images in the mind, 
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the sounds, the odors, which stay with one, give fresh 
zest to life, new faith in the universe. 

One of the best days this year at the farm was 
the day after the fourth of July, when we came near 
not going. It had rained hard in the night. The 
roads up from the state road would be muddy. The 
tall grass around the house would be soaking wet. 
We couldn’t take walks. And thus we groaned and 
scolded our way through the first hours of a lovely 
morning. Why we finally went when nobody seemed 
to want to go I don’t understand yet, but the moment 
we started, all the indecision, doubt, and reluctance 
fell off and our spirits rose. Half way up my brother 
remembered that he had not shut off the kitchen range. 
So he had to turn back. We got out and started on 
foot up the dirt road, taking it slowly so he could 
pick us up. This dirt road followed Stony Creek, 
the little stream which sings merrily over its rocky 
bed as it makes its way down from the farm valley 
higher up. Just as we started we passed a lush 
meadow—the grass thick, tall, beautifully green. In 
this meadow—now swaying up and down, now rising 
on wing to find a fresh spot and gently settling again— 
was our first bobolink of the season. Beautiful as 
he is on fence post or wire, with his yellow hackle 
shining against a background of black, and beautiful 
as he is on wing singing his summer song, the bobolink 
is at his best as he sways up and down in the thick 
grass. There he adds the crowning touch to one of 
the most beautiful sights on the farm. 

For several years we have not gone to the farm 
until late in the season, and then only for an hour or 
two. We had forgotten how beautiful it is in the 
high tide of summer. The grass came up to the door- 
step—tall timothy, red and white clover, now and then 
a purple vetch, 

Down in the grass and swaying above it were 
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rosebushes in full bloom. To the left of the rough, 
stony, rutted road which leads into the yard there 
was a mass of tiger lilies. The syringa bush was in 
full blossom. Birds had built their nests on the 
woodbine over the porch, behind a shutter of an up- 
stairs room, and in practically every tree and bush. 

The red raspberries we set out years ago in an old” 
barnyard we limed well before plowing, were a jungle 
of vines, but laden with fruit. The young cherry 
trees my brother sent from Rochester were beginning 
to bear. The young mulberry we planted for the birds 
was laden, and the robin and catbird were starting 
in on them before fully ripe. Down under the grass 
were quantities of field strawberries. My wife, who 
spent most of her time sweeping up the bits of news- 
papers the mice had chewed during the winter, got a 
list of some thirty birds in the hours of the day when 
birds are quiet, and without much looking. 

A deserted farm, well watered, little streams on 
both sides in which to bathe, with an old orchard, all 
kinds of fruit and berries, seed-bearing plants generally 
unmowed, and thickets innumerable in which to hide, 
is an ideal place for birds. Even the rose-breasted 
grosbeak, which has eluded! us for several seasons, 
flew proudly out of a clump of willows, poised himself 
on a topmost branch, turned his rosy breast toward 
us, the sun full on it, and, after waiting for a moment, 
flew over our heads. The Baltimore oriole helped 
pick raspberries. The wren sang as if he felt he were 
the whole orchestra. 

A two-day trip to the farm had as a background 
another hot, sticky week in the cities. I had been 
in Boston on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, in 
Washington Thursday for a wedding, in New York 
Friday on business, and I came to the farm on Satur- 
day night, bag and baggage—chickens, chops, pota- 
toes, prunes, a length of stove pipe, some roofing 
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cement, a can of kerosene oil, and my wife, all in the 
Ford car together. 

The contrast between Boston on Monday morn- 
ing and the farm on Saturday night was striking. It 
was the contrast between excessive humidity and dry 
mountain air, intense heat and 50 to 56 degrees at 
night, the clanging and banging of a city and the 
silence of the remote country district where one can 
hear a dog bark far off and the trains puffing up the 
grade three or four miles away in another valley. 
Personally I do not mind weather—hot or cold, wet 
or dry—at least I think I don’t, but I must confess 
that the farm seemed like a life-saver after a week 
of travel and work in the sticky heat. 

Now I must admit that there are plenty of my 
friends who would not have found it so. To them it 
would be too remote, too primitive. Tired out with 
their own work, they wouldn’t want the work we found 
to do that Saturday night. Let me describe it in de- 
tail both for those who like it and those who don’t. 

First we had to get in. We had forgotten the 
keys. The windows were nailed down. But my ex- 
perience is that there is always one window which is 
not nailed or fastened, or one cellar door, one low roof 
leading to a second story opening. So I got in about 
as quickly as Houdini gets out. Then there was fire 
to make in the kitchen range. The wood was locked 
up with the axe in the wagon house. But up the hill 
was a pile of old dry hop poles the slender ends of 
which I could break up. And so we speedily had a 
fire. The cold, delicious spring water was flowing at 
the back door. The kerosene went into the lamps 
before dark. Wood, water, light, shelter, food—these 
are the elementary things. Wehad all of them. 

From my brother’s garden at Cobleskill we had 
Swiss chard and beans, to wash, cut up and put on in 
boiling water. There were chops to broil over wood 
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coals. There were red raspberries in abundance by 
the barn to supplement the delicious coffee jelly 
presented to us as we started. There were “hermit” 
cookies brought up from Boston, raisin and salt rising 
bread brought up from Washington, coffee with the 
seductive name “beechnut” ground and packed over 
the hills twenty miles away by people we knew, and 
as for the rest of it there was the salt of contentment, 
the pepper of change, the sweet of hunger after toil. 
For the ear there was the little wren, singing near her 
nest behind a second-story blind, for the nose the 
smell of some of the fragrant sticks I had broken up 
and crammed into the stove, for the eye the setting 
sun shining on the high pastures and distant woods, 
and later on Jupiter in unequaled majesty rising over 
the dark mountain to the east. 

There was a great Sunday dinner too—with my 
brother, his wife and two children, eight and four, 
driving up from Cobleskill. We labored long over 
the chickens because they were fowls, but patience 
had her perfect work and at last they were stewed 
tender and beautifully browned in the oven. Flanked 
by baked potatoes piping hot, and beans, and backed 
up by a freezer full of home-made raspberry ice cream 
flavored with berries picked that morning and frozen 
in the old home freezer, brought up in a Ford—no 
vacuum monstrosity, but one of the old grinders that 
grinds it smooth—we had a memorable dinner. 

Twice I have preached in the little church just 
below. It happens to be Lutheran. I happen to be 
Universalist. It does not matter much up in our 
valley. As friends and neighbors, as pilgrims on the 
same journey, as children of the one Great God and 
Father, we worship together. 

November, 1925. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A DAY UP HEATHEN 


HE hills of Schoharie County are classified with 
the Catskill Mountain system. The higher 
peaks of the Catskills are only forty or fifty 

miles away from “the Little Hill Farm,’ or the old 
home in Cobleskill. In the southern half of the 
county these hills are wild and rugged, and divided 
by deep wooded valleys, down which run cold moun- 
tain brooks—ideal places for trout. When we were 
growing up these streams were “all fished out.” In 
recent years the State Conservation Commission 
has been restocking them, and they now afford better 
fishing than many places widely advertised. 

It is not easy to make clear to city people or to 
farmers in some sections of our country, the remote- 
ness of some of these gulleys, gorges and hill tops. 
The roads are so steep, rough and narrow that only 
the best drivers attempt them. At some seasons of 
the year they can not be traveled at all except on foot 
or with the wisest old hill-top horses. In winter they 
blow full of snow and people have to get out the best 
way they can, generally over fields where the snow 
has not lodged so deep. But for sheer beauty, for 
magnificent views, for the rejuvenation of tired men 
and women, they are unsurpassed. For tramping 
and climbing they are all that any ordinary athletic 
man wants. And for fishing, the streams are not at 
all bad. 

In our valley at Cobleskill, we live on the main 
line of the railway and at the junction of two im- 
portant state roads. There is a continual sweep of 
motor traffic east and west. When the new state road 
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now under construction is completed, the valley will 
have a quick connection with the Great Western 
Turnpike from Albany to Buffalo, which passes seven 
miles to the north, and with the Mohawk Valley roads 
twenty miles away. 

On the railroad there is incessant activity— 
for the line is a direct route from the coal fields about 
Scranton and Wilkesbarre to New England and north- 
ern New York. 

Two, three and four engines haul these trains 
over the heavy grades of our county. And a new 
siiper-engine now rushes by doing the work of two 
or three ordinary locomotives. 

In contrast with this activity is the peace of the 
deep woods and deserted streams not far away. 

Recently I had a day’s fishing up Heathen 
Creek—a memorable experience. 

To begin with, the day was one of the few days 
of the year when it was perfectly clear, when every 
particle of dust had been washed out of the air and 
there was no haze. Every leaf and twig stood out 
with startling distinctness. Objects far away seemed 
near. 
Then Heathen Creek was new to me. All my 
life I had passed near its mouth, seven miles from 
our village, but I never had turned up that gorge. 

My brother George, who lives in Rochester, 
came early with his motor. George is a lawyer who 
in recent months has become the most enthusiastic 
fisherman I have ever seen. Although he weighs 
considerably over two hundred pounds he tramps the 
wildest and most difficult streams. This day he was 
giving his two daughters, sturdy, healthy, happy 
girls of eleven and thirteen, their first taste of trout 
fishing. 

Our route was west two miles on the state road, 
south five miles over a mountain and down a narrow 
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wooded valley, and then west up Heathen, probably 
not over five or six miles from mouth to source. 
But what miles they were! 

Our valley is a little over 900 feet high, and the 
mountain road we took carried us up a thousand feet 
higher, over what we call Warnerville Hill—where we 
almost always can get an extensive view up and 
down the valley of the Cobleskill and frequently, as 
on this trip, far away over the valley of the Mohawk. 

Lhave had to travel considerably in various parts 
of the world to appreciate the true magnificence of 
the scenery of my native county. It is that way with 
many of us. The glamour rests on the thing far away. 
In our case, some of the teachers we had used to say: 
“Oh, these are just little hills. Real mountains are 
something much more magnificent.”” It is not, I 
am convinced, the affection I feel for the scenes of 
my childhood which makes me declare that more 
beautiful or satisfying scenery can not be found 
anywhere. Dark valleys almost under one, blue 
ridges stretching far away, distant peaks of the Adiron- 
dacks, Green Mountains, Berkshires or Catskills, 
famous in song and story, the ridges, hills and pla- 
teaus near by, glimpses here and there of streams or 
ponds, well tilled farms, abandoned farms, wild 
woods, and thriving villages—all are included in the 
scenery of old Schoharie County. None of these 
phrases or all of them combined seem adequate to 
describe it. 

On the top of Warnerville Hill we were on the 
shoulder of old Petersburg Mountain, 2,311 feet high. 
That is where we sometimes sleep out under the stars. 

Here we started at the source of Hause Creek 
and followed it down to its junction with Heathen. 
Even the head waters of a little trout stream have 
about them a distinct geographical interest. They 
form one of the places of beginning more often thought 
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about farther along. The road was narrow and my 
brother pulled his big closed Buick up short or off to 
one side more than once when we met some one, for 
this was “a county road” to some of the southern 
towns, but still used because it is shorter, although 
state roads farther east now lead around to the same 
region. 

The place where we turned off this road and up 
“Heathen” is called Vintonton—a hamlet fallen into 
decay. When I was a young schoolmaster of six- 
teen, I spoke here at a Teachers’ Picnic attended by 
thousands. Then there was a store, a post office, and 
many more farms under cultivation. Now the place 
is nearly deserted. 

My brother drove up Heathen Creek on a 
road even narrower, a distance of two or three miles, 
until the stream forked. We passed two log cabins, 
abandoned, and one of them fallen down. We 
reached finally a farm house, also abandoned, and got 
the car out of the road and ina safe place. Here we 
established camp on the edge of the woods, at the 
foot of a steep pasture and at the junction of the two 
brooks. 

Then we separated to fish. My brother’s main 
ambition was to have each girl catch a trout, and he 
realized it. 

I did not press the inquiry as to whether they 
caught them on flies or worms. I know we had 
worms present, and I know the trout were not rising 
to flies. I know also we had trout for lunch. 

Before lunch, however, I explored the south 
branch of Heathen—up a rocky gorge, through deep 
woods, over old trees and tops which here and there 
made natural bridges from one bank to another of 
the ravine. It was the hardest kind of tramping, now 
in the water, now up the steep hillside, to get through, 
but the way led by little dark pools, just flecked with 
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sunshine, past tiny water-falls, through masses of 
jewelweed and over lichens and mosses undisturbed 
for many a year. All the way the little stream sang 
its song. Though in the open the sun beat down 
fiercely, the August heat did not penetrate this cool, 
dark retreat. 

As to fish—little need be said. I fish to fish. I 
cast a few times and pulled out a few little ones, but 
put them all back but two. I have learned that be- 
fore touching them one must dip his hand into water, 
that the alien touch may not injure the delicate skin. 
It was fun to see them released without injury and 
darting away. 

Though the waters of the county have been 
stocked with brook, rainbow and German brown 
trout, in this stream they were the brook. Active, 
powerful, gamey, beautiful, delicious—no wonder the 
trout is such a favorite. 

When I reached the head of the gorge and came 
out into the open, I found myself in a high pasture 
which soon led to an extensive plateau. I came to a 
meeting place of several roads, and learned that it 
was Fairland. Off to the south there were clear views 
of the main peaks of the Catskills. Near by was the 
valley up which I had come and another beautiful 
valley called Dibble Hollow. To mysurprise I learned 
that my way had led back to within two or three 
miles of the farm to which we often go summers and 
which I described a week ago. That is the most 
fascinating thing about a broken, hilly country. 
One never gets to the end of things to do. One 
always meets with some fresh geographical surprise. 
There are so many valleys and each one leads to others. 

It was quick work getting back to our temporary 
camp. And it was quicker work to collect wood, 
make a fire and get dinner going. There were stones 
for a hundred fire-places. There was fuel to keep us 
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going all winter. And there was food enough. George, 
a famous chef, cleaned the fish. He had caught the 
big ones. We divided the work up. He did the fried 
ones. I did the broiled ones. We all did the bacon, 
the girls toasting it on the end of long sticks. After 
such a morning, a delicious trout or a slice of bacon 
clapped between two slices of bread makes a sand- 
wich unequaled. The fourth Earl of Sandwich, who 
started the custom of eating sandwiches that he might 
take food without stopping his game of cards, never 
could have gone on with cards after such sandwiches 
as we had. 

While we ate we talked over our experiences, 
our victories, our defeats, where we were, and how we 
liked it. Not one other vehicle passed up or down the 
road all day. Wewerealone. It was a great change, 
a great relief. 

The others fished in the afternoon, but I tramped 
—taking the other side of the main gorge. I went 
in the abandoned red farm house—upstairs and down 
—a ten room house. Nothing was left but a coat 
hanging in an upstairs room, some bags of herbs also 
hung up, an overturned chair and what I took to bea 
reel used to wind yarn after it had been spun. Who 
had lived there, where they had gone, or why they 
had abandoned what must have been a comfortable 
home, one could only guess. Had it been death 
or taxes, accident or illness, or had it been a better 
chance in some other valley out near the state road? 
The old apple tree bore its fruit near the side door, 
the last of the tiger lilies were in bloom, but no hand 
gathered the fruit, no eye saw the beauty of the 
flowers. Up the steep hill back of the house, I soon 
saw evidences that all was not forsaken or neglected 
here. It had been reforested. The young pines were 
growing luxuriantly. They stood so close in places 
I had difficulty getting through. In other places 
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there was room between for grass, for flowers, for the 
lovely sunshine. 

At the top of the hill there were several of these 
bushy dark pines completely encircled with everlast- 
ing flowers. It seemed almost as if they had been 
planted by a human hand. The contrast between the 
white blossoms and the dark evergreens was vivid. 

And the new life of these vigorous young trees, 
the unfading green of their leaves, and the flowers 
around them that do not die, all helped remove the 
impressions of decay I had received in the old house. 
Down in the gorge, the farm had seemed abandoned. 
Up on the heights I found out the truth. 

Many of these abandoned farms are now being 
reforested. The State of New York is helping in the 
work. 

Before we got out of the valley of the Heathen 
we had to extricate another car. 

The driver, also a fisherman, had pulled out in a 
wrong place. Down the car went until it threatened 
to tip over. 

George walked after a farmer some distance away. 

The farmer came, driving a sagacious old team 
that acted as if it had seen many a load stuck and 
many another upset. The farmer had hidden close 
by in the bushes a pile of “prys.” He ran one 
through the doors of the car, tied it fast and put 
George and me to bear down on the upper side— 
George with weight and I with good will. Together 
we held the car while the horses drew it out back- 
ward. Then we went home feeling like Good Samari- 
tans, heroes of an adventure, recipients of an il- 
luminating experience. 

But we could not have gone by and reached home 
without extricating the car. If only we knew it, 
none of us can ever get far, with some one else stuck 
in a ditch. 
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Philosophizing, as is the way of fishermen, we 
agreed that no such stream ever should have been 
named Heathen. Crystal clear, cold, life-giving, 
beautiful, whoever gave it such a name? 

Heathen means a person belonging to a nation 
that rejects the true God. 

In every drop of its water, in every musical 
murmur, in every leap and tumble, as it rushes out 
of the hills, obeying the laws of its being, Heathen 
Creek praises the true God. 

And as for the other definition of heathen, “‘rude,” 
“uncultivated,” “‘irreligious,” “hoydenish,”’ men may 
sink to that, but never a little brook. 

If one argues that the heathen people living on 
it gave it a name, I can not dispute them. All I 
know is that the only man we met that day up Heathen 
Creek came with his horses, his prys, his tackle, his 
real engineering skill and his good will, to drag a fel- 
low man out of the ditch, and didn’t want to take 
any payment for his time. 

November, 1925. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE MOUNTAINS OF MODERN GILBOA 


N the books of the Kings of Israel and in the an- 
cient writings called Chronicles, an early tragedy 
is summed up in these words: 

“And it came to pass on the morrow when the 
Philistines came to strip the slain that they found 
Saul and his sons fallen in Mount Gilboa.” 

From that disaster and sorrow there came the 
familiar words, “Tell it not in Gath; publish it not 
in the streets of Askelon.”’ 

And in the same lamentation David said: “Ye 
mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let there be rain upon you; nor fields of offerings; 
for there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
the shield of Saul as though he had not been anointed 
with oil.” 

Upon a modern Gilboa of the mountains there 
has fallen recently a fate not unlike that which over- 
took Saul and his sons. It has been blotted out. 
This is a little narrative of a visit to Gilboa just before 
the end. 

About Saul and his sons and the fate that over- 
took them on the mountains of Gilboa in Palestine, 
historians may differ. There will be no difference of 
opinion about the utility and beauty of the sacrifice 
of modern Gilboa. 

Up in Schoharie County, the city of New York 
is expending twenty-two million dollars for a sup- 
plementary water supply. This involves taking 
the upper waters of the Schoharie River, storing 
them in a huge dam and carrying them through a 
seven-mile tunnel under a mountain to the present 
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water system called the Ashokan, which is on a dif- 
ferent watershed. 

It means turning these upper waters of the 
Schoharie back almost on their tracks and starting 
them for New York the short way. Left alone they 
flow to the Mohawk at Fort Hunter, to the Hudson 
at Troy, and to the ocean at New York, passing Cats- 
kill again after a circuit of 150 miles. 

The Schoharie will not be dried up by the new 
work, because several of the large streams which 
feed it (the Manorkill, the Minekill, the Westkill, 
Fox’s Creek and the Cobleskill Creek) come in below 
the dam. 

The great human interest story in the project, 
apart from the romance of digging and tunneling and 
building an enormous lake, consists in the destruction 
of this pretty little village of Gilboa. 

At our old home in Cobleskill, Gilboa has always 
been considered a part of the scheme of things destined 
to endure as much as the everlasting hills. 

It lies in the south part of the county, twenty- 
eight miles from Cobleskill, and the roads there have 
not been good. So we did not go there much. But 
we recited Gilboa in the list of the sixteen towns of 
the county, we took the Gilboa Monitor for years when 
father was in politics, we knew who the delegates 
from Gilboa to the county conventions would be apt 
to be, and sometimes on our bicycles, or with the 
horse, on an errand or a picnic or en route to the Old 
Mountain House in the Catskills, we went to Gilboa. 

The few times I stayed at one of the little hotels 
in Gilboa in the old days I was delighted with it. It 
was a beautiful little village stretched out along the 
Schoharie, with high hills all around it and the valley 
narrowing at the north end of the village into a deep 
natural gorge. There were beautiful shade trees, 
many comfortable homes, vines and flowers, two 
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churches, several stores and at least two hotels. 
The population of Gilboa in recent years has been 
around 1,100. 

When New York City decided to go into the 
valley of the Schoharie for the additional water 
needed, there was of course great excitement in Gilboa. 
Many of the people had lived there all their lives, 
were attached to their homes and to the region and 
did not want to go away. Some fought the project. 

The greatest good of the greatest number decided 
the matter. Eleven hundred people could not stand 
in the way of five million. They were paid for their 
places—and some felt, as is natural, that the commis- 
sions appointed did not give them the damages to 
which they were entitled. In the agreements made, 
they were given the right to stay in their homes until 
the dam should be completed. The village was to 
be left until the last possible moment. So the work 
went on, the huge dam was built, the basin was 
cleared, until Gilboa lay at the bottom of a great 
lake into which the waters had not yet been turned. 
The Schoharie flowed on through the basin in its old 
channel, but escaped under the dam. 

The village at the bottom of the lake became 
naturally an object of interest to thousands. The 
papers wrote it up. People drove from New York, 
125 miles away, and from all the surrounding country, 
to see it. 

We went over last August when a nephew and 
a niece, the latter a Cornell University girl, stopped 
to see us at Cobleskill. They were on a motor trip, 
but were keen to make this extra journey when they 
heard of Gilboa and its impending fate. So, as 
happens frequently, we did this sight-seeing. Many 
a time we have blessed our guests for being responsible 
for some delightful experience we had imagined our- 
selves too busy to have. 
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We had a perfect summer day, took a depend- 
able Ford Sedan and made a circuit of fifty-five miles 
through the mountains to go twenty-eight. We 
wanted to show them Richmondville, a pretty village 
five miles west on the State Road, and Summit, with 
an altitude of 2,100 feet, “the highest village in the 
state,” so alleged. Nearly all the way to Summit 
we climbed on high. There the completed state road 
ended, and “roads under construction” and “‘detours” 
began. I can truthfully say that for the hour after 
Summit as we headed west toward Charlotteville and 
South Worcester the roads were better adapted for 
donkeys than for cars which have brake-bands to 
burn out. But brake-bands are like some people. 
They will do the job and get you through if you don’t 
put too much on them at once. On the Ford one can 
let up on the brake by using the second speed and 
then the reverse and eventually the emergency. So 
we made one thing “spell’’ another and got upand 
down some hills which even the natives speak of with 
considerable respect. But these are the roads for 
scenery. And they are the roads for deep woodsy 
smells, for unimaginable tangles of vines and flowers, 
and for old-fashioned plants escaped from gardens 
and blooming by the wayside—bluebells, tiger lilies, 
columbine, and damask roses. They are the roads 
for little houses set in all kinds of queer and unex- 
pected places, and for people who cling to old-fashioned 
notions of hospitality and neighborliness. 

We got down at last, into the valley of the Char- 
lotte which we had expected to follow all the way on 
perfect roads, and then quickly over to another main 
state road which runs from Oneonta through the Cats- 
kills to Kingston. Here we swung back eastward and 
bowled along in fine shape, through the beautiful 
village of Stamford with its dozen or more summer 
hotels, and then stopped at the foot of Mt. Utsayantha 
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for a picnic lunch. I apologized for hot coffee in the 
thermos, for tender cold chicken, delicious biscuits 
and a home-made pie—alleging that my almost in- 
variable rule was to broil steak and make hot coffee 
over wood coals. Intense as I really feel on this sub- 
ject, I admit that a thermos is a present help in time 
of haste and that there are advantages in not having 
to chase around for wood and water. The dam and 
the doomed village were the real matters for attention 
this day. 

At Grand Gorge we turned up another mountain 
road which construction men had used and abused 
for a year. Having been made good and then by 
rough usage bad, it was worse than if it had never been 
touched. Ruts, holes, stones, ledges, ridges, mud, 
dirt, dust—all were there, and all were working on the 
tires of cars and the tempers of men. Soon it began to 
look like a war zone. Often engineers in Europe 
coming back from the front remarked, “It was much 
like a construction camp.”’ We reached the shanties, 
then piles of materials, isolated laborers, groups, and 
finally we found ourselves swinging slowly around 
on the top of a ridge bordering that part of the valley 
of the Schoharie on which New York City had laid 
its hand. 

I could see Gilboa but could not get into it, until 
I had gone clear around the dam—back along the 
east side, southward past the village, then down a 
steep road and northward again on the old main 
street. 
The village had a strange upset appearance. 
It was like a French or Belgian village on which 
enough shells had fallen to drive three-quarters of 
the people away. Men were sawing down the noble 
shade trees and piling wood up on front porches, and 
one thought of the avenues of trees swallowed up for 
one reason or another by the war. A woman rocking 
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on a porch seemed a little out of place. High above us 
towered the wall of the dam behind which the village 
lay. Near by started the tunnel—eighteen miles 
long to the Ashokan. Empty holes marked the seven 
cemeteries from which 1,330 dead of the village had 
been removed. 

Special park policemen stood about with their 
motor cycles, visiting with residents and visitors. The 
last tiers of masonry were going on to the top of the 
dam. The last of the clearing up of five miles of 
farms at the bottom of the lake was being pushed. 

The way some of the people clung to their homes 
to the last moment was touching. In one case at the 
very end I believe they had to get a woman out of her 
place by a ruse and touch a match to it and burn it 
up before she could get back. When we were there 
they were living liable to a thirty-day notice, which 
might come any hour, to get out. 

That notice has since been served, and what was 
left of the village—churches, stores, barns, dwellings— 
has gone up in smoke. 

In all, eleven hamlets were destroyed to make 
this great inland lake. 

The villagers who resisted the taking of their 
property found, of course, that legally the rights of an 
individual can not stand before the rights of many 
individuals. Morally this of course is sound also. 
The general welfare, the common good, the progress 
of humanity as a whole—these are of course things 
toward which everything must be bent. We must 
bear one another’s burdens. We must serve one 
another. If we won’t do it voluntarily, the resistless 
momentum of progress drags us along anyway. We 
can’t be isolationists in a world like the one God has 
entrusted us with. 

There is a history of Gilboa the papers have 
been telling about—the first settlement in 1760, march- 
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ing and remarching forces in the Revolution, anti- 
rent troubles in the forties, Indian war paths extend- 
ing up and down the valley and over the hills, to Cats- 
kill one way, to Summit and the lakes of central New 
York the other way. 

Floods destroyed half the village in 1869, fire 
burned a goodly portion down in 1890, and with grit 
and courage the people rebuilt. 

When some of them went up against New York 
City eight years ago, and a great public improvement, 
they were doomed to defeat. 

The excavations for the dam resulted in the 
exposure of three layers or horizons of fossil forests, 
separated from one another by sixty feet of sand- 
stone. These forests were first discovered in 1869, 
when a freshet in the Schoharie tore out roads and 
bridges and exposed a series of stumps of trees in the 
bed rock of the banks. 

Sir William Dawson of McGill University, Mon- 
treal, first worked out the true nature of the trees 
represented by the stumps. 

As the excavations for the dam proceeded parts 
of trunks, roots, foliage, seed-bearing capsules, were 
unearthed. 

All the specimens have been placed in the State 
Education Building at Albany, and the scientists 
have accomplished a wonderful work of reconstruction, 
“none of the details of which are imaginary.” 

After visiting Gilboa I stopped in Albany at my 
first opportunity and studied these tall graceful trees 
covered with their great spreading fronds. 

They take us back about as far as anything we 
have. They stimulate the imagination with the far- 
reaching vistas they open up. 

Of them the state geological authorities write: 

These are the oldest trees in the world of which we 
have any positive knowledge. They date back to the 
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later stages of the Middle Devonian time. That is a 
period so remote that its distance behind us can not 
be expressed in any way intelligible to our comprehen- 
sion. With the best standards of comparison we have, 
it would seem that their date was not less than 100,000,- 
000 years ago. They were majestic trees, simple in 
structure, resembling closely the tree ferns of the present 
tropical jungles, but singularly enough an advance in 
structure over these tree ferns by virtue of their seed- 
bearing devices. The Gilboa forests grew along the low 


_ shores of the western Catskill mountain region, facing 


ceivably great. 


the interior sea which at that period covered all of Cen- 
tral and Western New York. They grew in marshes 
or jungles along these lowlands which were easily covered 
by the rise of the tides. Their swollen roots were an- 
chored in soft black muds, and the streams running 
down from the land found a meandering course among 


_them out to the sea. The atmosphere of these coastal 


marshes must have been dank and heavy, and the rays 
of the sun sifted down among them only with softened 
light. They were places where the vegetation grew rank. 
Along with these Gilboa trees, which have now been 
given the name of Hospermatopieris, grew a few other 
plants, some simpler ferns and a strange lycopodium 
tree, Protolepidodendron, or the Naples Tree, as it has 
come to be commonly known. 


Life on earth has come through changes incon- 
It has survived cataclysms which 
hurled these forests into the grave we have just opened. 
The thought comforts and steadies us as we move 


on toward ages as long and changes even greater. 


The way home was down the valley of the Scho- 
harie to Central Bridge and then up the valley of the 
Cobleskill, only thirty-five miles in all. There are no 
lovelier valleys anywhere. I say this so often that my 
friends are beginning to joke about it. 


they never have been to “Old Schoharie.” 


December, 1925. 


Poor souls, 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A DOCTOR OF OUR COUNTY 


N “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” Ian MacLaren 
I described the character of William MacLure, 
“A Doctor of the Old School”—one of the most 
moving and beautiful characters in modern literature. 
Drumtochty, where the doctor practised, eight 
miles by four, “lay in his hand.” Besides this there 
was “a glen behind, unknown to the world, which 
in the night time he visited at the risk of his life.” 

Ian MacLaren says of him: “He did his best for 
the need of every man, woman and child in this wild, 
straggling district, year in, year out, in the snow and 
in the heat, in the dark and in the light, without rest 
and without holiday, for forty years.” 

To those who know country people, their needs 
and sorrows and joys, the emergencies which they 
confront far away from the quick help of the towns, 
the way they rally to help one another—the book is a 
little classic. There are many passages difficult to 
read without tears. 

He was more than doctor—he was friend. And 
though he seldom could go to the “kirk,” he had a 
true man’s word of comfort and uplift for those sol- 
emn hours which he, like every other doctor, had to 
face. 

The final chapter of the book tells of ““The Doctor’s 
Last Journey.” There was nothing much the matter 
with him—just a touch of bronchitis, he said to Drum- 
sheugh, his old friend. “And a’ve hed a graund con- 
stitution,” he went on, “but a’m fair worn oot, 
Paitrick; that’s ma complaint, an’ it’s past curin’.” 

He asked Drumsheugh to read a bit of scripture, 
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and when Drumsheugh started, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions,” the old doctor stopped 
him. It was a bonnie word, he said, and the old 
mother to whom he read it was a saint, but it was too 
good for him. 

“Shut the book and let it open itself,’ he went on, 
“and you will get a bit I’ve been reading every night 
for a month.” 

“Then Drumsheugh found the parable wherein 
our Master tells us what God thinks of a Pharisee 
and of a penitent sinner, till he came to the words: 

“ “And the publican standing afar off would not 
lift up ‘so much as his eyes to heaven but smote upon 
his breast, saying, God be merciful to me a sinner. 

* “That micht have been written for me, Pait- 
rick,’ said the dying man, ‘or any ither auld sinner 
that hes feenished his life an’ hes naething tae say 
for himsel’.’ ’’ 

He was buried just after the great snow storm. 
It seemed more fitting for William MacLure “than 
the summer time with its flowers and golden corn. 
He had not been a soft man, nor had he lived an easy 
life, and now he was to be laid to rest amid the austere 
majesty of winter, yet in the shining of the sun.” 

Shepherds from distant glens risked their lives in 
dangerous drifts to get to his funeral. Farmers and 
plowmen, the two ministers of the parish, Lord Kil- 
spindie the landlord—all of Drumtochty were there. 

And one of the most rigid of the theologians said 
that day in public that the words that should be writ- 
ten above his grave were from the Gospel: “Come ye 
blessed of my Father . . . . I was sick and ye visited 
me.”’ 

Murray Atwood, preaching in Washington on 
March 28, spoke of three things in one of Balzac’s 
novels, “Le Medecin de Campagne,”’ which could move 
the most flinty heart: A poor widow caring for four 
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children who did not belong to her but whom she 
loved with a mother’s devotion, a soldier of the Na- 
poleonic wars, carrying on nobly although he was 
passed by when the Legion of Honor was given to 
less worthy men, and a country doctor showing un- 
swerving fidelity to duty in his remote valley. 

We have just lost such a doctor up in our valley— 
Dr. Howard B. Bartholomew. The story of his life, 
and the circumstances of his illness and death, have 
deeply affected hundreds of people. And even some 
of us hundreds of miles away, who know what kind 
of man he was and what a work he has been doing, 
are filled with deep sorrow. 

Only forty years old, he worked himself out, so 
that when pneumonia struck him he succumbed within 
a week. The other doctors of the town stood solidly 
together fighting for his life, the specialists from the 
state capital, forty-five miles away, did all in their 
power, the devout village people prayed for his re- 
covery, but it could not be. His going affected the 
village and every remote hamlet and isolated farm 
for miles around. 

Back in 1889 when I was a boy of sixteen just out 
of high school, I went into the hills south of the vil- 
lage to teach school. The district was seven miles 
away. I went up from home Monday mornings, and 
came back Friday nights. I was fond of walking and 
sometimes walked all the way. At other times a 
younger brother would take me with the horse and 
buggy part way up the mountain, or come to meet me. 
At one of the farmhouses along the road, well up into 
the hills, owned by a merchant in Cobleskill, I often 
waved to a little three-year-old boy—the son of a 
tenant farmer, Stephen Bartholomew, who was just 
making a living on the rugged hillsides for his little 
family. He was a friendly little barefooted, bare- 
headed boy in a blue gingham dress, to whom a 
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shepherd dog was one of the great institutions and for 
whom a foot passenger along the road was an event. 
Little did I think that, when I finished my term of 
fifteen weeks, the lines of our lives ever would cross 
again, or if they did cross that it would be more than 
a voice or a hail in the darkness like ships that speak 
to each other in passing. 

Thirty-four years later, however, in the summer 
of 1923, when I came back to the old home from a trip 
around the world, I found the little boy of Greenbush 
Hill established as our family physician, fighting for 
the life of my dear mother. Father, who liked him, 
had called him for what was to prove the first and 
last illness of father’s life, and that fight had ended 
two weeks before I came home. The battle for 
mother went on two months more. In that time I saw 
what kind of man this was who had begun practise in 
the village about the second year of the World War, 
and why he was getting such a foothold. He was 
able, devoted to his patients, tireless in watching over 
them, and moderate in his charges. He was modest 
in his expressions of opinion and, like the greatest 
men of the profession of medicine, inspired confidence 
fully as much by what he did not know as by what he 
did know. Shallow pretense may succeed with the 
thoughtless, but the thoughtful or even the average 
man and woman soon learn to doubt the egotistical. 

Having to keep some watch on this doctor’s 
career all summer, I was struck by the size of his 
practise and how far it reached. His office, on our 
street, in my grandmother’s old home, attracted to 
it the oddest kinds of vehicles and the queerest look- 
ing people from what the villagers called “the back- 
woods.” But I noted the faces—the inquiring, anx- 
ious faces of little lads handicapped hopelessly for life 
unless this doctor, who was as a god to them, could 
give them a chance, farmers’ wives broken down under 
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their burden of work, old men with long gray beards 
for whom I thought nothing could be done but make 
life a little easier for them as they went down the 
western slope. In the office, without an assistant, this 
man, still in the thirties, was grappling with this 
mountain of work, running the X-ray machine, com- 
pounding a remedy in the old-fashioned way, perform- 
ing an operation, giving kindly advice. We saw his 
little closed car starting off full speed to distant suf- 
ferers up the valley or in the hills. Many a morning 
I saw him driving back from a night vigil. Many a 
night I knew of his starting off as we prepared for 
bed. 

He could not perform any miracle for us, much 
as we prayed he might, and the mother slipped away 
before the autumn leaves began to fade. But he did 
her good, he relieved her pain, he made her happy 
when he called, he gave us the sense that all that was 
humanly possible was being done. And when the 
dark shadow settled down—the second time in one 
summer—and the final irrevocable change came to 
what really made the old home, there was true sym- 
pathy—doubly welcome because it was so modest, so 
unobtrusive, so sensible and kind. 

Between 1889, when I used to see him playing 
in the yard of the hill farm, and this year 1926 when he 
died, he used his time in this wise. It is a story not 
unfamiliar to my readers. In its outlines, it can be 
duplicated in every community. That makes it so 
typically American. He came down out of the hills 
to get a better chance at schooling. The Cobleskill 
high school, which has rendered yeoman service for 
many years to the greater part of Schoharie County 
and even to adjoining counties, drew the boy, and 
he made the course with the class of 1905. Then he 
took the most available route to higher education— 
he taught a country school. How many of us up in 
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old Schoharie feel a great wave of gratitude sweep 
over us as we think what doors that route has opened 
up. Two years were spent as principal of the two- 
room school at Barnerville, a year at Union Col- 
lege, and six years at Yale, where he did both the 
Sheffield scientific course and the course in medicine. 
He had no money, he had to work summers, he had 
to plan and contrive to get through, and there was a 
farmer of the region to lend him a little money when 
he had no other way to turn. 

He was a good student—this country boy—and 
he kept everlastingly at it. As a result he made both 
his Phi Beta Kappa and his Sigma Xi elections. No 
higher honors for scholarship are given, as every 
college man knows. Back he came to his own state, 
and to Albany, the main “city” for our part of the 
country, to serve as intern in a hospital and get the 
practical experience necessary. In 1915 he settled in 
Cobleskill for the practise of medicine, married a 
local girl and established a home. 

It was not long before success came. Off in the 
hills where he was born it began to be talked around: 
“Steve Bartholomew’s boy has opened an office down 
at Cobleskill—and they say he’s a mighty good doctor.” 
Or: ‘‘Howard”’ is back—won all the prizes in the 
school, and he has started in as a doctor down at the 
village.” These country folks made him. They 
crowded in to see him and compelled the villagers to 
take notice. 

That he was unspoiled by his city experience, 
that he was just as able to appreciate the sterling 
worth of the back hill people as ever, that he had a 
hopeful philosophy and solid common sense to mix 
with his medicine, that he was not unmoved by the 
sorrows and joys of common folks, that he would stick 
by them to the last ditch—all this of course entered 
into his success. 
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On Saturday, March 20, he worked fifteen hours 
on a stretch. That night after dark he received a call 
to go up Warnerville Hill, and away he went despite 
slippery and dangerous roads. It was one task too 
many. As hewas going tobed at 10.30 the chill struck 
him, a comrade of the profession was summoned, and 
the six days’ losing fight was started. It probably 
ought to have been started about six days, six weeks, 
or six months before. 

In the old home town we still go to the houses 
of mourning to show our sympathy. We lend our 
motors for funerals. We try to do the neighborly 
things possible. All that, of course, was expected, but 
for the funeral of Howard Bartholomew there was an 
out-pouring of people and an exhibition of sympathy 
which showed clearly what the people thought and 
how deeply they were moved. 

A letter from a younger brother telling me about 
his death said this: 

There is the tale I heard to-day of the poor man 
who called for some medicine for his wife. The doctor 
refused to take anything for it, and when the man 
reached home he found a ten dollar bill wrapped with 
the medicine. 

When I asked him to call on an old colored woman 
he acted pleased to doit. Itmeantasix mile ride through 
pitchholes and snow drifts and a long walk through 
the snow when the horse could go no farther. His fee 
was less than the liveryman charged him for the horse. 

He died Saturday and was buried Wednesday, and 
during those days I saw scores of country people, some 
of whom I knew lived at Little York, West Fulton and 
Petersburg, all calling to pay their respects, and they 
were sincere. y 

There were more than 900 at the funeral, according 
to John Van Voris. At any rate the church was com- 


pletely filled. 
Not in many a day has the whole countryside 
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been so shocked and saddened, so filled with a sense 
of irreparable loss, as by the death of this man. 

And yet the loss is not total, of course. That 
brave young, devoted life, spending and being spent 
for others, will remain a fragrant memory for years 
to come. Dumb, voiceless, uncultured fellows, who 
know what manhood is, though they can not tell it, 
feel something about this doctor deeper than any 
man can put into words. And the church-going 
people join in one great chorus of sorrow and praise. 
We have not much doubt about what makes a real 
Christian when we come upon the career of such a 
man. Theologians may shout until doomsday, but 
the common man realizes that Christ imposed a test 
that was enough: “‘By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another,” and 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends.’”” There are more doc- 
tors perhaps than we realize, in city as well as in 
country, who are exhibiting in their lives the noblest 
ideals of Christian living. Oftentimes they can not 
get to church. Sometimes they think that by stand- 
ards set up by creeds they are not religious. But by 
the standards set up by Jesus—the standard of the 
cup of cold water, the standard of self-sacrifice, the 
standard of service—they are the most religious of all. 
Perhaps it was a humble, unostentatious, hard-work- 
ing doctor Jesus was picturing when he put into the 
mouth of one of his characters the immortal words, 
“Lord, when saw we thee hungry and fed thee, or 
athirst and gave thee drink?” 

We can easily think that just now, up in the old 
county where Howard Bartholomew rests from his 
labors, while his works go following on. 

Washington, March 28, 1926. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE FOURTH AT COBLESKILL 


HERE was a great rush out of town this year 
for the Fourth of July. Coming as it did on 
Sunday, it gave the employed in cities a chance 

to leave Friday night and have three full days in the 
country with the loss of only half a day working 
time. And thousands of employers started off by 
boat, by train or by motor soon after noon on Friday. 
What added to the rush was the first hot weather of 
the season. Transportation officials estimated that 
twenty to thirty per cent more people left points like 
New York and Boston than a year ago at the same 
time. We left Boston for Cobleskill on the sleeper 
Thursday night, seeing nothing of the rush until the 
next morning. 

When we left the Boston and Albany sleeper 
far up in the yards at Albany we still thought we 
were more or less alone. But when we emerged 
from the tunnel into the great waiting room of the 
Albany station, it was swarming with people. The 
night trains were in. Three boats from New York 
had discharged their loads. Albany itself had waked 
up and was contributing its share to the crowd. Only 
6 o’clock in the morning, and yet the station was 
jammed with people—a high percentage boys and 
girls in the teens. There were girl counselors and boy 
counselors, scout masters and teachers shepherding 
droves of bobbed-haired girls and frisky little boys. 
There were fathers and mothers moving their families 
to the north country for the summer. There were 
trippers getting away for the Fourth. There was a 
great nondescript army of hangers-on, taxi men, por- 
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ters, extra waiters, and free lance adventurers seeking 
what or whom they might devour. 

There was no chance for breakfast at any of the 
tables, but we managed to squeeze into two places at 
an extra lunch counter the station restaurant had 
opened up, and there had our coffee, toast and muf- 
fins. About the only bran muffins the Madame has 
any use for are those at the Albany station—liberal 
muffins made with molasses, stuffed with raisins and 
with no bran in evidence. “‘Why need wholesome 
things taste bad?”’ she argues. “If they have to be 
wholesome, cover it up with something that tastes 
good.” 

Wandering out of the station after breakfast 
for a breath of air, I took time to copy the inscription 
on the southwest corner of the building: 

A Little to the East of This Spot Stood the 

North East Gate of the City 

Here it was that Symon Schemerhorn at Five O’clock 
in the morning ‘‘Die Sabbithi, February 9, 1690” 
After a Hard Ride by the Way of Niskayuna in the Intense 
Cold and Deep Snow Shot in the Thigh and His 
Horse Wounded Arrived with Just Enough Strength 
To Awaken the Guard at This Gate and Alarm the 
People of Albany with the News Yt Ye French and 
Indians Have Murthered Ye People of Skinnechtady. 
Symon’s son and negroes were killed on That 
Fatal night. Symon Died in New York, 1696. 
To the North Was the Road to the Canadas. 
Through This Gate Passed Many of the Troops at Various 
Times Rendezvoused at Albany. 
The Remains of Lord Howe Were Brought Back This Way 
And Burgoyne Returned a Prisoner. 


Only 236 years, not so long a time in history, and 
yet how changed was the scene! The great granite 
railway station, itself the gateway now, standing on the 
site of the northeast gate of the city, was a good il- 
lustration of the change. 
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Children waiting for the trains amused everybody 
near them. One boy had a cat in a pasteboard box, 
in which he had cut irregular holes against which 
poor puss kept sticking her nose. He said he was 
going to teach the cat to swim when they reached 
the lake. I can see one New York City cat taking to 
the tall timber about the hour for the swimming 
lesson. Groups of half-grown girls, with boyish bobs, 
were strumming on ukuleles. Their sweaters re- 
sembled forked lightning. One bore a canoe paddle 
admirably fixed up for a boudoir. Boys had their 
bows and arrows and other weapons of the chase. 
One boy proudly carried a miniature golf bag with 
miniature clubs over his manly little shoulders. 
These children rushed about the station. They 
flooded the restaurant. They poured into the waiting 
trains. With shrill cheers they started off toward 
Saratoga, Lake George and the many resorts of the 
Adirondack wilderness to the north. “I’ll bet there 
are a thousand kids on that train,” said a porter as the 
7 a.m.on the D. & H. pulled out. Their enthusiasm 
for the journey, their joy unconfined and unrestrained, 
made a cheering contrast to the drab gray atmosphere 
about most travelers caught in a holiday jam. 

No such crowds were traveling the way we were 
going—on the D. & H. to the southwest instead of 
to the north. The places along the ‘‘Susquehanna 
division” are just as beautiful as on the “northern,” 
but are not as well known. It may sound selfish, but 
I can not help saying, “‘Let them keep their compara- 
tive obscurity for many years.” 

We were in the open country before we realized it. 
Swinging away from the Hudson, up in the valley of 
the Normanskill, we passed the picturesque falls, 
went through a cut and were in green pastures and by 
still waters. As the Normanskill curved under the 
tracks, we had a real Rosa Bonheur picture: a herd 
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of Holsteins along the water, one drinking, two half 
way up the bank, and a half dozen more feeding close 
by, in fields as green as the fields of Ireland. 

We had a succession of lovely views all the way 
out: “cattle knee deep in June,” or July rather, 
purple vetch in old orchards, arches of roses over the 
front doors of little houses, one steep stony field full 
of brier roses, tangles of wild grape and thickets of 
elder, daisies and buttercups, clover and timothy just 
ready for the mowing. Now we were on a trestle 
looking down in a deep green gorge, then climbing 
around the shoulder of a hill, where we could look off 
for miles across a wide valley to distant mountains. 

The day began gray with streaks of blue sky on 
the horizon, but the sun came out before we reached 
home. 

Altogether neglected was the morning paper. It 
was seized with the same old eagerness as ever, but 
somehow the headlines did not attract in that en- 
vironment: “Senate Prying into Pennsylvania,’’ 
“Gen. Andrews on Enforcement,” “N. D. Rebuffs 
Coolidge,” “Grand Jury and Lost Evangelist,” “Love 
Plaintiff Sues Strike Chief,’”’ “Boston Braves Win”— 
variety for every taste, but none of it made any appeal 
as compared with the mists rising out of familiar 
valleys and bluebirds twittering around a potato 
patch. 

Passing a little junction point for Schenectady, 
we saw Cousin Alick, in a natty gray suit, neat gray 
slouch hat, gray mustache and goatee against a ruddy 
face, flower in buttonhole—as straight and agile a 
veteran as one could find in a long day’s journey. 
One always sees him in gray, generally driving an old 
gray horse, but the button in the lapel shows that he 
was in one of the armies of Father Abraham which 
wore the blue. When he travels, generally it is to a 
G. A. R. reunion or a Baptist Convention. Keen, 
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friendly, mellowed, not spoiled by time, he could 
march straight into a reunion of his old enemies and 
be at home, unswerving in his convictions and at the 
same time an exemplar of the reunited country for 
which he fought. 

The two young Irish mothers across the aisle, as 
alike as two peas, and their three children and two 
dolls, visited with us, and the two-hour run in the 
early morning soon was over. 

I must forbear to write in detail about the visit 
home. Only in the newspapers, only in the popping 
of a few firecrackers, only in a few Roman candles, 
rockets, pin wheels, snakes and what not, were we 
reminded of the Fourth. Middleburg, eleven miles 
away, had a real celebration with an orator, a historic 
pageant arranged by a real lover of local history, and 
a great assembly of country people, but I was too 
tired to go. 

The first afternoon home I made a fifty or sixty 
mile run through Schoharie and Otsego Counties with 
a brother out on quarry business—to Seward, South 
Valley, Pleasant Brook, Cherry Valley, Sharon Springs 
and Engleville. Some of the roads I had not been 
over since I was a boy. Some I never had been over. 
Part of the way back was on the most beautiful part 
of the Great Western Turnpike which runs from Al- 
bany to Buffalo—where it emerges on the high ridge 
south of the Mohawk Valley and commands a view I 
consider one of the most inspiring in the country. 
My hour in Sharon Springs, where I once taught, made 
me feel like Rip Van Winkle coming back home— 
only I had been “asleep” thirty years. Not merely 
children but grandchildren of pupils greeted me. 
Still I must insist they were young looking grand- 
mothers. 

Down that same turnpike came a big Buick car 
Saturday morning, bringing my Rochester brother 
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and his family—a little five or six hour run for him 
between breakfast and lunch from a place we used to 
call two hundred miles away. 

My chief business on this visit was to relax and 
torest. It was one of the visits where there was more 
sitting and looking off at the hills than climbing them 
—more quiet rest than thrill, more of the ebb than of 
the flood tide of life. 

We can’t always be on the crest of the wave. 
Even the editor of a journal of optimism must be 
allowed time to repair his pumps. 

There was rest in watching the small nephews 
and nieces and all their little pals play and—yes, 
admit it—squabble, yell, cry, make up. There was rest 
lying on the ground in the sun. There was rest “jest 
settin’,”” as Sam Lawson called it. There was rest 
driving up to “the little hill farm’’ and “jest settin’”’ 
there. 

Up at the farm I had to drag the rocking chair off 
the front porch to be able to see at all, for the wood- 
bine was over everything. Last year’s birds’ nests 
had been thrown down and lay in disorder. The 
grass in the front yard came up to my ears as I sat 
in the rocker. Old rosebushes were half drowned in 
grass, but bravely put forth their blooms. The 
spirea and syringa rose high up above the grass— 
the latter in full bloom. The birds were active. 
Little chippies landed on the porch close enough to be 
touched. The red-eyed vireo attended me with an 
unending song. The redstarts and yellow warblers 
tumbled about the higher branches of the trees. The 
robins fed their young in the old apple tree across 
the road. The flickers and jays shouted challenges. 
Redwings sailed overhead. Strange wild notes I 
didn’t know sounded from the direction of a deep 
wooded glen. 


Always the brook sang. I didn’t read, I didn’t 
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move. I didn’t think for two hours. Then, as it was 
Sunday and I had planned to go to church and had 
failed, I took down a volume of Phillips Brooks and 
read again “The Candle of the Lord,” the first sermon 
in the book. To my delight I found at the very end 
the words which he added when he preached it at 
Westminster Abbey, July 4, 1880: 


If I dare—generously permitted as I am to stand 
this evening in the venerable Abbey, so full of our his- 
tory as well as yours—to claim that our festival shall 
have some sacredness for you as well as us, my claim 
rests on the simple truth that to all true men the birth- 
day of a nation must always be a sacred thing. For in 
our modern thought the nation is the making-place of 
men. Not by the traditions of its history, nor by the 
splendor of its corporate achievements, nor by the ab- 
stract excellencies of its constitution, but by its fitness 
to make men, to beget and educate human character, to 
contribute to the complete humanity, the “perfect man’”’ 
that is to be,—by this alone each nation must be judged 
to-day. The nations are the golden candlesticks which 
hold aloft the candles of the Lord. No candlestick can 
be so rich or venerable that men shall honor it if it holds 
no candle. ‘Show us your man,” land cries to land. 


° e . ° ° ° ° ° 


It is not for me to glorify to-night the country 
which I love with all my heart and soul. I may not 
ask your praise for anything admirable which the 
United States has been or done. But on my country’s 
birthday I may do something far more solemn and 
more worthy of the hour. I may ask you for your 
prayer in her behalf. That on the manifold and won- 
drous chance which God is giving her—on her freedom 
(for she is free, since the old stain of slavery was washed 
out in blood); on her unconstrained religious life; on her 
passion for education, and her eager search for truth; 
on her jealous care for the poor man’s rights and oppor- 
tunities; on her countless quiet homes where the future 
generations of her men are growing; on her manufactures 
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and her commerce; on her wide gates open to the east 
and to the west; on her strange meetings of the races 
out of which a new race is slowly being born; on her vast 
enterprise and her illimitable hopefulness—on all these 
materials and machineries of manhood, on all that the 
life of my country must mean for humanity, I may ask 
you to pray that the blessing of God the Father of man, 
and Christ the Son of man, may rest forever. 


This was celebration enough for the Fourth or 
any other day. What greater thing to think about 
than the making of a man? 

The Madame, raised where bobolinks do not breed 
and knowing this beautiful bird only in migration, 
had told me to watch out for one to show her later. 
I did not have to go far to find the bobolink. I started 
across a meadow toward some bushes. A brownish 
bird came to me, flying about me in ever shorter and 
shorter circles, uttering distress notes, lighting now 
on the tall swaying buttercups, and then resuming 
her frightened, fluttering attempts to divert the mon- 
ster seeking her young. All at once like a black pro- 
jectile came the male, hurtling from a far corner of 
the field. He lighted by his distressed mate for a 
moment, and then rose with a burst of song as if to 
say, “Don’t worry, dear. Smile. Pack up your 
troubles in your old kit bag,’”’ and away he went. 
Before I knew birds to any extent I knew the bobo- 
link. Black and white with yellow hackle, poising 
above green fields, swaying on a stem, singing the song 
we used to imitate in school—“Bobolink, bobolink, 
spink spank spink”—happy is the memory that en- 
shrines this lovely bird. 

Wild strawberries in the mowing, bobolinks 
singing in the trees, are a good cure for almost any- 
body tired of the grind of an office job. 

Cobleskill, July 5, 1926. 


CHAPTER XX 
A SUCCESSFUL WEEK END 


HESE July days I have been working in a little 

vacation week ends. The Madame has been 

up in “Old Schoharie” with our relatives and I . 

have been going up on Thursday night and getting 

back Monday or Tuesday morning. This has given 
me three or four days of country. 

This week I tried a new way going home, or 
rather I went back to a very old way. The Boston 
and Maine, in connection with the New York Central 
and Lake Shore, has put on a new fast train between 
Boston and Chicago, called ‘‘The Minute Man,”’ 
which runs over the old Fitchburg Division, the 
Hoosac Tunnel route. This gives a fine new service 
to the cities of northern Massachusetts, Fitchburg, 
Gardner, Athol, Greenfield, North Adams and Wil- 
liamstown. It puts back on the map a favorite scenic 
route we talked much about years ago. It carries one 
along the historic Mohawk Trail, through the wildest 
of the Berkshires, down the lovely valley of the Miller 
River, over the Connecticut at Greenfield, up the 
valley of the Hoosac, straight under the mountains 
to North Adams and Adams, past rugged Mt. Grey- 
lock, and into New York state a few miles east 
of Troy. Most important of all to the traveler who 
happens to have been born in Vermont, the road cuts 
through a corner of that state between Williamstown, 
Mass., and Hoosac Falls, N. Y. 

The train itself is worth a word. In the first 
place the name is about perfect for a train that goes 
the length of Massachusetts—“The Minute Man.” 
The name not only recalls history, it suggests an ideal 
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of readiness, quickness, reliability, which the modern 
traveler looks for, and leaving at 4 p. m. (D.S.) it 
gives one practically his entire business day in Boston. 

The day I took it, it carried a combination bag- 
gage and club car, a parlor car, a diner, two coaches 
and the two sleepers for the Lake Shore connection. 

It seemed strange to go to the old North Station 
on a trip west, so exclusively has it become associated 
with trips to Maine, New Hampshire or near-by Mas- 
sachusetts points. But the train swung west through 
Cambridge, Watertown and Waltham, and left the 
Portland train puffing off alone. 

There is no time for “scenery from a railway 
window” to-day. In fact, if cross-questioned I should 
be hazy about the first two hours. With the day’s 
work ended, the editorials for another week, good and 
bad, in the hopper, the contributions, wise and unwise, 
picked out and started through the mill, with com- 
petent people left behind to run the office, soft cush- 
ions supporting the body, who wouldn’t just natu- 
rally breathe a silent “Thank God” and go off to sleep? 
Very little did I see until the Home Sewing Machine 
factory came in sight at Orange. The first call for 
dinner was sounding. I had had my usual quart of 
buttermilk for lunch, and had heard the Manager’s 
comment, “I have been hard up and have sunk low, 
but I’ve never got down to that.” But I know it’s 
better stuff for the human machinery engaged in 
literary work than a hearty repast, and I know also 
it’s worth waiting till the day’s work is done to be so 
tearing hungry for dinner. 

The B. & M. may be doing it just to advertise. 
Maybe it can’t last. But here is what we had for 
$1.50: Little Neck clams, choice of tomato bisque 
or clam chowder, choice of broiled live lobster, broiled 
milk-fed chicken, or roast beef, French fried potatoes, 
peas, new beets, lettuce and tomato salad, vanilla 
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ice cream with crushed strawberry sauce (large por- 
tion), cake, Gruyere cheese, toasted crackers, coffee, 
mints. 

It was high class food, well cooked and well 
served. I heard a man say to the steward, “‘I haven’t 
seen anything like this on a diner for thirty years.” 
And the steward said, “A hundred men at least have 
made that remark since we started.”’ 

While we ate, a succession of noble views flitted 
by—little old meeting-houses, set in groves of trees, 
fertile fields, even tobacco where we crossed the wide 
Connecticut valley, farms guarded by dark pines on 
one side and sugar maples on the other, orchards 
dating far back to the early settlements, and better 
still than some of the new fancy ones.‘so widely ad- 
vertised, far views of mountains, close-ups of moun- 
tains, fertile valleys, wild romantic glens, little rivers 
dashing down the gorges which they cut centuries 
ago, little rivers flowing quietly by the towns they 
created and support. Finally what appeared to be an 
impenetrable wall of mountains, under which we went 
with only a momentary halt—the Hoosac Tunnel, 
once a marvel to the crowd, now a commonplace, 
but a marvel always to the thoughtful. 

It was overcast, but in the late afternoon silver 
bits of light appeared here and there, lighting up the 
gray masses of clouds. Toward sunset a broad band 
of gold in the west appeared, and when we got out 
into the open country of New York state east of the 
Hudson we had a sky that was lighted up all over with 
crimson and gold. 

The big windows of the club car gave me a good 
chance to watch the scenery, with which I was fairly 
familiar years ago. The veteran porter in the club 
car, unobtrusive but friendly, talked to me while I 
took a bottle of Apollinaris. To be honest, I took 
the bottle mainly so he would talk. Born down along 
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the tracks of the Pennsylvania railroad between 
Baltimore and Washington, some fifty years ago, 
where as a child he used to see the Colonial and Fed- 
eral Expresses go by, his life work held up before him 
every hour of every day, beginning railroading on the 
C. &. O., working for years on the B. & O., living in 
Cincinnati, an old mother who had found her way 
to Boston and who was all alone, a transfer east to be 
with her, and now the club car on the Minute Man— 
a sane philosophy of life, a friendly attitude to man. 
And so he does his bit. 

The men talking behind me seemed to appre- 
ciate the scenery, but praised as we all do too often by 
sharply rapping something else. ‘Look at that green 
wall of forest,’”’ said one. “See those green fields. 
Southern California is all dried up now. It makes 
me sick to look at it. I can’t see all this stuff about 
Florida either. Florida is a joke. Give me New 
England.” 

Why not New England plus Florida, plus New 
York, plus California? Why not rejoice in them all? 

We ran into Troy on the minute, were picked up 
by the Belt Line and hauled to Albany in a jiffy, and 
here the sleepers were attached to the Lake Shore 
Limited from New York. The rest of the journey was 
not so easy—a three hour wait, an hour and a half 
run, landing at Cobleskill at 1.15 a. m. Standard. 
But many naps relieved the tedium of it, and I was 
glad I had tried the new train. 

The whole week end went at the same successful 
pace. 

In my fifty odd years I never had a better tramp 
up Cobble than on this trip, going the long way by the 
gulch. Cobble lies directly in front of the farmhouse, 
the steep climb beginning half a mile away. It isa 
hill, or mountain, 2,400 feet high, the top cleared 
ground almost level, so that at a distance it shows a 
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perfectly smooth summit curving gently like an un- 
strung convex bow. Across the front, half way 
down, stretches a belt of woods, and below the woods 
is a steep pasture with about as many wild brier rose 
bushes as we have on our own hill farm. The east 
side, which is wooded higher up, falls off gently for a 
little way and then presents what looks like a solid 
wall of forest for half a mile, the top apparently 
perfectly level. This runs behind a projection of 
Pine Mountain before it drops off sharply to the gulch. 
Out of this gulch, or gulf, comes the main branch of 
Stony Creek which runs through our farm and passes 
close to our front door. 

The day of my arrival at Cobleskill I came to the 
farm alone to take this walk—moving up the next 
day with the Madame for the balance of the stay. 

It is an easy walk up the creek, across a succes- 
sion of pastures two-thirds of a mile or so to the point 
where the stream comes out of the narrow pass between 
Cobble and Pine Mountain. One quickly comes to 
the cool depths away from the friendly neighbor- 
hood. 

In the broader mouth of the gulch there is grass— 
open spaces between the tree tops through which the 
sun comes in. As one goes up the stream it narrows, 
and grows darker and shadier. I sat down on a log 
in the lower part of the gulch to watch for the north- 
ern pileated woodpecker. He never appeared, al- 
though this is his home base. But a hairy woodpecker 
made me jump when he gave a sharp cry on the tree 
just above my head. Without a sound a beautiful 
thrush flitted away before me—whether hermit or 
wood thrush I could not tell. A jay came near without 
indulging in his usual profanity. Even the birds 
seemed to feel the solemnity of the place. Where I 
sat nearly all of the larger trees were encircled with 
ferns, New York and lady ferns, the Madame would 
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say. On the bank of the creek were many coarse 
sensitive ferns. No maidenhair here. 

This gulch is the home of many shy wild crea- 
tures—foxes, squirrels and skunks. In recent years 
the deer have come back into our part of the country, 
and as this is one of our wildest spots undoubtedly 
they come down into this gulch. 

It is a place where one does not mark the lapse 
of time. The brook sings softly, a fly hums, far away 
a train whistles. It is so still that it comes as a sur- 
prise when the red-eyed vireo starts his midday solo. 

Going up this gulch one comes soon to the place 
where the banks close in, and he has to take to the 
creek bed. Where more light reaches the ground the 
jewelweed grows thick, not yet in blossom this 16th 
day of July. The hawks and crows like the trees in 
the upper part of the gorge, and signal my coming. 
Soon we begin to go up steps made by the projecting 
strata of rocks—shale they look like. The stream no 
longer murmurs. It bubbles. It gurgles. It dashes. 
It falls. The low limbs of a beech overhanging the 
gully make a little leafy apartment through which I 
push my way. How cold the water is! How crystal 
clear! What ideal places for trout! 

Now one has to pull himself up, taking pains not 
to fall on the slippery rocks. All the time we are 
climbing higher on the east flank of Cobble. At last 
we reach the fall at the top of which years ago there 
was a mill. All around are unbroken woods now. 
Here we climb up to three different rock platforms, 
at one of them having to take to the bank and go 
around. There is a loud sharp warning “‘chuck”’ of a 
bird, and I say to myself, ‘““Brown thrasher.” I stand 
still and watch, and when he flies he is the size of the 
Canadian warbler, and probably is that little fellow, 
not uncommon in this section. - Fern 

At the top of the fall one can continue ‘in the 
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gorge, much more level now, for half a mile, until it 
comes out on one of the hill-top farms. But I would 
be getting past Cobble if I went on. So I start straight 
west up the steep bank, at right angles to the creek, 
and walk through the woods on the shoulder of the 
mountain. Here we come upon the secret retreats of 
the rare maidenhair fern—quantities of it, untouched 
from year to year. I am not selfish enough to say that 
I hope others will not ever see it. I am foresighted 
enough to say I hope nobody will come until we 
succeed in teaching more people that we do not have 
to pick things to enjoy them, and that we can pick 
without exterminating if we use care. 

Soon I got up the worst of it—or best of it, just 
as you care to look at it—and struck a wood road. 
To the left was the edge of the woods, a daisied mead- 
ow, and other hill-tops on the Eminence Road. I 
am near enough to see great fleecy masses of cumulus 
clouds floating serenely across a bluesky. Soon I come 
to a stone wall over which I jump into a field. My, I 
am getting hungry! Why had I not brought that 
hunk of Swiss cheese and some bread! Then I look 
down and I am standing in a patch of wild straw-. 
berries. The manna has been waiting for me. Nor do 
I reject the gifts of the gods. Nobody has been here 
this year. Even Arizona, the champion berry picker 
of the hollow, could not get to this patch. The berries 
are large, abundant, dead ripe, with a rich wild odor 
and about the brightest color nature makes. 

It was a good luncheon. I thought of the clerks 
and secretaries and bookkeepers at our Boston Head- 
quarters. How I wish I could turn them into this 
berry patch. There were berries for all. It was their 
lunch hour. Was it only yesterday I was there? 
How far away it seemed. I crept back under a big 
maple and propped myself up against a “soft” old 
boulder to meditate on it all. I was lying on a bed of 
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the purple flower called ‘‘self-heal.”” This whole trip, I 
thought, is “‘self-heal.””’ Only twenty-four hours ago 
I was reading the fiercest letter I have received as 
editor, and I was remarking to my secretary, ““That 
man is a nut.” Now I laughed aloud at his savage 
thrusts, and said to myself: “The fellow was more 
than half right. At least what is the difference? It 
doesn’t matter much up here.”” The sun, the clouds, 
the ripe red strawberries, the warm earthy smells, 
and the self-heal were getting in their good work. 

Lunch over, I went on, over a high field where 
there was buckwheat last year. It had reseeded it- 
self in large patches, and nobody had disturbed it, so 
it was in full bloom just about the time the farmer is 
sowing his buckwheat. There are advantages in this 
hit or miss tillage in spite of what Cornell and Coble- 
skill Agricultural Schools think. The bees like the 
buckwheat blossoms early. The patches were full of 
honey bees. I like it early. It is one of our wildest, 
sweetest perfumes. 

Coming up this side of Cobble, the higher Cats- 
kills are the first of the distant peaks we get. We 
are in a part of the Catskills, but nobody calls them 
that except the State Geologist. By Catskills we 
usually mean High Peak, Windham, Mt. Hunter, Mt. 
Slide, and the others in what might be called the 
Catskill ‘‘massif.”’ 

There is a mournful interest in the view to-day 
not present a week ago. The papers of yesterday and 
to-day are full of the burning of “Twilight Inn,” on 
one of the twin peaks at the head of the romantic 
Kaaterskill Clove. Eighteen, possibly nineteen, are 
dead, the paper said. The watchman brought out a 
dozen dazed guests, and dashed back in spite of pro- 
tests and never was seen again. Things do matter 
even up here. We can’t get away from the experiences 
which bind us all together. 
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It is a lovely view we have of the peaks off toward 
Haines Falls, Tannersville and Catskill—a soft blue, 
a bit of haze, an impression of quiet and peace. Men 
with rakes going over tons of bricks, poor charred 
bodies, watching relatives, ali are hidden. But they 
are there. And the serene blue peaks are there also, 
as they were long before we pinned our little Twi- 
light Inns and Mountain Houses and Kaaterskills on 
their broad bosoms. We have to go into the pits of 
this world with our rakes and shovels, but thank God 
we are permitted these views now and then of the 
everlasting hills which can not be moved. 
| There are miles and miles of green woods off this 

way to the southeast, but we have no great impres- 
sion of height. The whole country is high. 

On the very top of Cobble and looking off to the 
north, northwest and northeast, we get the more 
sublime view. The mountain is steep and our dear 
valley starts just below. We look down on the heavily 
timbered slopes of Pine Mountain, on our little hill 
farm, on the church and other roofs of Beards Hollow, 
and along our valley to Cobleskill, nine miles away as 
the crow flies. 

But beyond all this there is a vast area of hills 
and valleys—a foreground for the picture we always 
are looking for up here, the Adirondack Mountains 
to the north. Far beyond our valley, far beyond the 
Mohawk Valley, they rise in majesty on every clear 
day. To-day we get just the gateways, the two peaks 
out beyond Ephratah and Stone Arabia, near Lake 
Piseko—some of the Canada lake country. 

It was all beautiful and satisfying, but I have to 
confess that the strawberry luncheon did not stay. 
by me, and in the midst of all this sublimity, cloud 
shadows on far valleys and all the rest of it, I began 
to think of that hunk of Swiss back at the farmhouse. 
Strawberries for color, for odor, for lusciousness, I 
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meditated, cheese for the heat and burden of the day, 
the mountain climb, for any hard toil. 

It was a quick descent, a large Cooper’s hawk 
savagely protesting my dash, adding to the shrill note 
I always had heard a long drawn note like a setting 
hen disturbed on her nest, only much more wild. 
There were wonderful patches of purple viper’s bug- 
loss, yellow daisies, thickets of blackberry in full 
blossom. 

On the bench by the kitchen door of the farm- 
house, so close to the flowing artesian well that the 
spray blew on me now and then, I ate my Swiss and 
dark bread and called it sweet as nectar. It brought 
visions of high pastures, edelweiss, clover, in the Alps, 
great brown cows, dairy maids with snowy caps, 
cheese makers who have inherited the art from gen- 
erations of ancestors devoted to the work. 


The rest of the week end I can summarize best 
by quoting a few paragraphs from a letter to mem- 
bers of the family who can’t get to the old home this 
summer: 

Saturday, with ice, with steak and potatoes, with 
peas, with extra kitchen utensils, with scratch feed 
for the birds, we started at 9.30. There was a warm 
sun and rather high west wind, not good for birds, but 
what a drive after all for an ornithologist. Instead of 
taking the state road we went via the old plank road to 
Warnerville. First we saw barn swallows and then a 
pair of sparrowhawks close by. They were catch- 
ing field mice and insects. We stopped and studied 
them for some minutes. Then at the bend of the 
Cobleskill Creek near the road between lower and 
upper Warnerville, we saw the kingfisher. As we 
see him there often, we have named that ‘‘Kingfisher 
Bend.” Up the Beards Hollow road we struck a 
whole flock of bluebirds, and another of meadow 
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larks, vesper sparrows, chipping sparrows and other 
sparrows which we could not identify, goldfinches, 
redwings, flickers, a phoebe and kingbird. Of course 
there were robins and house sparrows along the road, 
and a blue jay up the side of one of the hills. 

The great excitement of the trip was after we 
topped Vint Mann’s hill and were passing the potato 
patch adjoining the next house on the right. Julia 
exclaimed, ‘‘What is that! Stop the car quick!’’ 
There on the garden fence sat the rose-breasted gros- 
beak, morning sun full on his flaming breast, his 
beautiful black and white markings fully displayed. 
He darted down for a potato bug a couple of times, 
and went back to the fence, where we could study him 
carefully before he flew away. 

“Well,” I said, “if I can show you the indigo 
bunting now, it will be a perfect trip.”” We watched 
out at Norm Becker’s where Francis had reported 
him, but no sign. We drove in our yard and had not 
unpacked before Julia heard him singing on the tip 
top branch of the apple tree near the back door. 
Since then he has visited us continually, singing at all 
hours of the day. 

This morning he sang antiphonally with the 
Maryland yellow throat, who was two or three feet 
under him, each trying to outdo the other. Later the 
song sparrow and catbird sang, apparently answering 
one another. No better music was offered in any 
church. 

When we reached here yesterday morning one 
of the larger hawks soared near us, the goldfinch 
sang in the mulberry tree, and little Redrump (the 
chipmunk) sat on the cellar door waiting for peanuts. 

Saturday was a hot day again, 82 degrees on the 
porch, but a fine air was stirring. The men were 
getting in hay. 

To the ferns, yellow daisies and roses we have had 
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on the tables, Julia had added bunches of elder and 
a center-piece for the dining-room table of thimble- 
berry. The pinkish purple blossoms stand out 
beautifully against the broad, dark green leaves. 

Our simple housekeeping in these large, cool 
rooms of the old farmhouse is easy and delightful. 
The stove gives us plenty of hot water, and hot water 
is hot water whether it runs or is dipped. Given 
water hot enough, any dish is easy to wash. It is 
fun to get along with what we have without any 
market. If there is no ice cream, at least there are 
fresh fruits and our mixed fruits, tinned. If the steak 
is used up, there is bacon. If the bread is gone, there 
are potatoes. And for that matter, there are far 
worse biscuits and pancakes and corn bread than we 
can make if we want to take the time. 

Sunday afternoon.—A fairly fierce thunderstorm 
is in progress. The temperature has dropped from 
82 degrees to 68 since lunch. There has been only 
one bolt that struck near and that made a great bang. 
Sitting out after lunch, we had a great pleasure. It 
has been years since Julia has seen the male ruby- 
throated hummingbird—the little lady, yes, but the 
brilliant one, no. We were talking about him when 
he appeared, darting around the syringa bush near 
the road, now in full bloom, two weeks later than 
the other bush. Finally he perched on the side of the 
bush toward the house, with his brilliant red side 
turned toward us. Both of us had fine views through 
the glasses. 

July 18, 1926. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CHRISTMAS AT THE OLD HOME, 1922 


UT of the stress and strain of Washington, 
out of the nor’east wind of Boston, out of 
the holiday crowds of New York, a short 

night in a sleeper brought us to Albany, and then 
on the old D. & H.R. R., which seemed once the 
mightiest artery of commerce in all the world, we 
began to climb up into the hill country. Past the 
Normanskill dashing over its rocky bed to the Hud- 
son, past the Helderbergs, some dozen miles west of 
Albany, over the Schoharie flowing northward from 
the Catskills to join the Mohawk at old Fort Hunter, 
past Howe’s Cave—quite a resort in the days of our 
fathers and grandfathers, and now by some action 
of the Post Office Department called Howe Cave, 
at which we old settlers all hoot—up the valley of 
the Cobleskill, we came at last to the village of that 
name, forty-five miles from Albany, nine hundred 
and forty feet high “at the bank corner,’ and sur- 
rounded by lovely hills snow clad in this month of 
December, 1922. 

The fast train, which stops only at Schoharie 
Junction, was filled with college boys and girls “‘go- 
ing home for Christmas,” and with fathers, mothers, 
brothers and sweethearts who had gone into Albany 
to meet them. Had it not been for the heavy snow 
of Sunday, a score of automobiles, not all Fords by 
any means, would have been in Albany to get them. 
And as it was, a few hardy souls in their motors were 
racing us up the valley as we puffed and climbed 
toward the old home. 

There is nothing in travel quite like the train 
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homeward bound at Christmas. Conductor, train- 
men and passengers alike enter into the spirit of the 
season. It was not simply train 308 on the D. & H. 
It was a magic chariot swiftly borne by flaming 
steeds. It was a treasure-laden argosy. It was an 
entire “old home week” rolling along at forty and 
fifty miles an hour. So we came into the village, with 
the station platform full of people to welcome dear 
ones back. 

Cobleskill, Schoharie County, New York, is a 
village of only 3,000 people. It has but two or three 
industries. It is not famous for any great wealth. 
Nor does it advertise, and draw summer visitors. 
But it dates from way back before the old French 
War, it was a border settlement in that struggle, 
and through the Revolution it lay close to the strong- 
holds of the Mohawks and the other Iroquois tribes, 
and they who held the valley in those days, men 
and women alike, were of brave and sturdy stock. 

Dutch they were, from Holland, and Germans 
from the Palatinate, refugees then, strangely enough, 
“from the atrocities of the French.” So does his- 
tory reverse things over and over again as we go 
back along her line. They had their blockhouses 
and their forts, ther militia and their ‘regulars’ 
who came to help, their heroes and their renegades, 
and the pages of the local history are full of stirring 
deeds and hairbreadth escapes. 

One day to a family in an isolated farmhouse, a 
small party of Indians and Tories appeared, hastily 
got together the horses and cattle, popped chickens 
and geese into sacks, stole everything portable, and 
drove father, mother and seven children off before 
them to Canada. Of the family of nine, only four 
lived to come back. 

One half-grown boy who ran barefoot beside the 
horses all the way to Canada, by way of Niagara, 
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made his way back when the war was over by way 
of Lake Champlain, and told the tale over and over 
again, especially to one little granddaughter who 
never tired of hearing it. And when that little grand- 
daughter became the brightest, dearest grandmother 
in all the world, I had the story from her lips to hand 
on down the family line. 

It is not quite the same to come into the valley 
with that grandmother gone. It is strange yet, be- 
cause she died only toward the last of the “Great 
War.” But a fellow who keeps father and mother 
and all of his four brothers and his sister until well 
into middle age has no right to complain. 

Up the old street to the big square house where I 
was born, into a room all lighted up by an open fire 
of maple wood, backed up in the heating end of its 
job by a hot air furnace, into a modest, simple 
home which, like practically every other home in the 
village, has electric lights, bath room and mail de- 
livery, into a home atmosphere created as only a 
true father and mother can create it—here the rush 
of life slowed up, here the cares of life began to be 
forgotten, here the heavy burdens were lifted. 

It wasn’t the father smoking calmly in the big 
rocker, it wasn’t the mother sitting quietly by the big 
fire, it wasn’t faithful old black Mary in the kitchen, 
it wasn’t the nephews and nieces dashing in and 
stealing in, it wasn’t the brothers and sister arriving 
with their families from near and far, it wasn’t the 
smell of apples on the table or of steak coming in 
from the kitchen, or the same old wall paper on the 
wall or the same blue dishes on the sideboard, that 
gave the home feeling—it was ail of them, with the 
same old neighbors coming up the street and the same 
old and young dogs coming with a rush to meet us. 

That man may well thank God who was born in 
the country or the village where people know him— 
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know his faults as well as his virtues, but, knowing all, 
still love him, grip his hand, and call him John or 
Jim or Tim or Hank. 

One may not want to stay there forever, one 
may like the roads “east of Suez,’’ or the capitals of 
Europe, or the great art galleries or concerts or uni- 
versities or churches of the centers, but there is 
nothing for rest or change or pure unadulterated 
human happiness equal to coming back to the old 
town, any time, but especially at the holidays. 

Life these days in the village may be as broad 
and cultured as life in the metropolis, and life in the 
metropolis may be as narrow and provincial as in the 
backwoods. 

Once more we have had this season of unadul- 
terated pleasure. To describe it adequately is im- 
possible, but we suggest two or three memorable 
aspects to Christmas at the old home. 

There were first of all the tramps over snow 
fields, up snow mountains, into the winter woods, 
over frozen streams—some of the walks on dark days 
with snow flurries in the air and some on bright days 
when it was dazzling with the winter sunshine on the 
snow. 

The maples and beeches and birches of course 
were bare, but it gave us a chance really to see them 
as they were and to catch their individuality. And 
the spruces, firs, hemlocks and other evergreens— 


“Green not alone in summertime 
But in the winter’s frost and rime—”’ 


how beautiful in their beauty and protecting power 
they indeed were. 

As we tramped along one of the lower ridges of 
the valley we had beautiful views both of the valley 
itself and of all the higher hills—occasionally a semi- 
peak sticking up, like the hill we call “Shank’s,”’ or, 
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farther off, “Bark Zaury” or “Cobble,” but generally 
piled in ridges, one back of the other. Qn the higher 
levels, of course, we got the beautiful peaks of the 
Catskills to the south, of the Adirondacks to the 
north and of the Berkshires to the east. 

Said my brother as he forced his 250 pounds 
through the snow banks, “This is the life;”” and as we 
paused for breath and looked off at the panorama, 
ridge on ridge, hill on hill, villages in quiet valleys, 
snow-clad hills trintmed with evergreen, he remarked: 
“These views are wonderful in their beauty. At 
Bethlehem, N. H., there is beauty, but not as great 
beauty as this; and yet there it takes thirty hotels 
to hold the people who come to look at the scenery. 
Here you and I have it to ourselves.” 

Unquestionably these hills and valleys of Scho- 
harie County, undeveloped except at Sharon Springs 
as summer resorts, have a charm all their own. One 
can go far back away from the railroads and the 
settlements and feel much as one does in a real wil- 
derness. 

Up side valleys, along old Indian trails, by lovely 
ponds or little lakes, up steep wooded acclivities, to 
little remote hill farms where there is always a cordial 
welcome, these wilder lands of a settled country, be- 
cause of this fascinating human touch, are far more 
enjoyable for tramping than where there are no human 
habitations. 

Among the Christmas presents there was a $14.00 
radio receiving set down at the youngest brother’s 
little house at the end of the village. He stretched 
one wire between a barn window and a poplar tree, 
ran a connecting wire into the house, and all was 
ready. After a little manipulating and adjusting 
I sat down to listen. It was a lonely night at a lonely 
end of the village, with everybody out but my brother 
and the baby. Into that almost deserted house there 
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came all at once the words: “WGY Schenectady. 
The next number upon our program is a five minute 
health talk upon ‘The Medical Examination,’ by 
Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of Public Health 
Service at Columbia.” Without the loss of a syl- 
lable, I sat and listened to the carefully modulated 
voice tell us that if we took the pains to have our 
truck, our tractor or our pleasure car looked over oc- 
casionally, we ought to do as well by ourselves. 
Then followed a concert of first-class music—orches- 
tral and vocal; a high grade church choir sang ‘Holy 
Night,” and other Christmas music. 

It was almost overpowering to realize that all 
out over the country, even beyond the Rockies, in 
thousands of isolated farmhouses, mining camps, far 
away in the backwoods, on lonely roads blockaded 
already by winter, people sat by their own stoves and 
fireplaces listening to these same selections. I could 
picture it more vividly because I knew the names of 
farmers who had receiving sets up in the little valley 
where we go sometimes summers. 

And as I walked home in the night, it seemed 
uncanny to realize that the air above me was full of 
voices and all I had to do was to put up my aerial 
and listen in—that the old familiar words were echo- 
ing this Christmas eve, ‘Fear not, for I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all people.” 
At one hour it was Coolidge, at another Weeks, then 
Denby, and finally Harry Emerson Fosdick. Bit 
by bit fences and walls of isolation and separation 
are being broken down. One is not so very crazy to 
imagine that Christianity eventually will be tried out. 

We went to the “movies,”’ one of the four times 
in my life that I recall, as I detest the bad air of play- 
houses. I am used to that of churches. We saw 
“Oliver Twist,” by Charles Dickens, a dramatization 
on the screen of the first work of Dickens which we all 
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read as children. It was high grade moving pictures, 
melodramatic of course, but useful melodrama in its 
power to deepen human sympathy. And it sent us 
back to the book itself, which is even a greater service. 
Ever since the show, I have been living with Oliver 
and Bumble the beadle, Fagin, Bill Sikes, poor Nancy, 
the Brownlows and Rose. 

It will be a poverty-stricken race to succeed us 
if our young people grow up without a knowledge of 
Dickens. ‘Simon Called Peter” is a very different 
performance. 

If I had the pen of Dickens, I would like to de- 
scribe the Christmas dinner itself. I would say: 
‘Such turkey, such stuffing, such cranberry, such plum 
pudding, can not possibly exist outside of Schoharie 
County. Such a Christmas tree never grew away 
from these hills! Such a family was never assembled 
together before!’’ 

But it does not diminish our joy, it increases it, 
to realize that there are millions of such Christmas 
reunions all over our land. 

Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 

December 28, 1922. 


CHAPTER XXII 
CHRISTMAS AT THE OLD HOME, 1923 


NIGHT on the Boston and Albany sleeper, dim 
consciousness of climbing as we went up the 
heavy grades of the Berkshires, a stop in the 

darkness, and the noise of a train thundering by at 
full speed a few hundred yards off, and we knew that 
the journey was about over, that we were on the 
slopes of the Hudson Valley where the Boston and 
Albany comes down to join the New York Central, 
with Albany four or five miles away. 

As the wheels struck the Hudson River bridge, 
I roused up, for I knew that we had only an hour or 
so to dress and breakfast and catch the 7.15 a. m. 

The Albany station on a dark morning, of the 
shortest day of the year, many people even at that 
early hour, “extra sleepers running all night with 
Christmas crowds,” every table full in the restaurant, 
fifty people sitting up at the lunch counter, waitresses 
going full speed to serve them all—piles of red apples, 
mounds of oranges, grape-fruit cut in two nestling on 
ice, cookies heaped on plates, crullers or doughnuts 
in glass jars, fragrant coffee bubbling in the urn and 
hot toast jumping up surprisingly in the new toast 
machine, while from unseen regions eggs and oatmeal 
and sausages and what not appeared as by magic! 

Holly hung around everywhere, and the people 
showed in their very looks that they were going home 
for Christmas. 

There were no Pullmans on the 7.15 a. m. local. 
There was no diner. “All I can give you,” said the 
jolly conductor to the lady who had not breakfasted, 
‘is a cheerful look.’”’? This Twentieth Century Limited 
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business is all right, and progressive and handy at 
times, but it is not in it at Christmas time with the 
local train on the old Albany and Susquehanna 
division of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany railroad. This crowd of people on the train was 
going to Voorheesville, Esperance, Schoharie Court 
House, Middleburg, Sharon Springs, Cobleskill, Schen- 
evus, Oneonta and Unadilla to see the old home folks. 

The fields were as bare as the fields of Maryland 
or Massachusetts, but beautiful withal. It was a 
morning of grays and browns, relieved by the bright 
green of the winter wheat, the dark green of pines and 
hemlocks, the red of the winter berries and sumach, 
and the white of patches of ice in deep gorges. There 
was the dark brown earth and the gray brown stubble, 
the tawny brown grass and the russet brown leaves, 
and over everything a delicate gray mist. The sun 
stayed hidden. The trees were ready for winter. 
There were no birds. Only hens and ducks were 
active, two hounds were out on an early hunt, and a 
few sheep were nibbling on a hillside. Bees and bulbs 
and woodchucks and bushes, like the trees, were fast 
asleep. 

The County Judge and Surrogate joined us at 
Schoharie Junction, a university trained man and so 
able and impartial throughout two terms that, in a 
county where party feeling runs high, he was re- 
elected for the third time last fall by the vote of 
everybody. We talked local history. We talked 
family. We talked travel. Then the Judge said: 
“I’m making one speech everywhere I get a chance. 
I am telling the Masons, the D. A. R., the churches, 
everybody, that we are getting Austrians, Germans, 
Danes, Italians and other foreigners on our farms. 
They live about as our great grandfathers did a hun- 
dred years ago. We ought not to say so much about 
patriotism unless we are willing to show some human 
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sympathy with these foreigners. If they don’t un- 
derstand our compulsory education law, one or two 
of our good citizens ought to go and explain it to 
them, and tell them it isn’t against them but for all 
of us. Our churches ought to go after them, tact- 
fully, for they have been church ridden to death, but 
churches ought to give the real human sympathy 
and help they need. And above all we ought to get 
hold of their children.” 

“That,” remarked my wife, as the Judge went 
away, “is one of the most intelligent men I have met 
up in this region.” 

A Christmas fire was burning on the hearth of 
the old home, though it was warm and dark and 
rainy. Christmas green hung in the windows, a 
Christmas tree stood in the parlor, the same old Mary 
served in the kitchen, though now she had to have a 
daughter help, the big old rocker stood in the window 
and the little black rocker by the fire, but both were 
strangely empty. But the blessed younger generation, 
Peggy and Joe and John and Katrina, took our at- 
tention, and high school and college boys were dash- 
ing in and out full of business and fun. 

A letter fell out of a pigeonhole as I was starting 
away from Boston, and I was startled to read what I 
had written only last Christmas: 

“After dinner at Jessie’s Julie played, the chil- 
dren marched and danced, and, in the midst of it all, 
father waltzed up to mother, bowed and asked for 
the next dance, and she laughed happily and tapped 
him with her cane.” 

Reason is convinced that their going off almost 
together after fifty-two years of married life was a 
beautiful thing, but love has hard work sometimes 
to keep up with reason. 

I had dedicated these four days to tramping, 
and started out well. 
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The first walk was to the cemetery on the hill, 
commanding the loveliest of views in almost every 
direction. I took the Christmas wreaths I had brought 
from the market in Washington and laid them there 
on the turf. 

I recalled the words of a clear-headed colleague 
who had said to me, “I have no use for the people 
who go to weep over graves,” and knew she was 
right. But I thought also of how mother loved the 
biography of Mark Twain by Albert Bigelow Paine, 
and quoted the verse Mark wrote for the grave of 
his wife: 

‘“‘Warm summer sun, shine kindly here, 
Warm southern wind, blow softly here. 
Green sod above, lie light, lie light, 
Good night, dear heart, good night, good night.’”” 


Though we don’t go to weep above graves with 
the thought that any one is there, yet we respect the 
place where all that was mortal was laid to rest. 

Whether we visit a quiet country hillside, or im- 
posing Arlington, we think perhaps more soberly, 
more justly, of life there, we realize the value of the 
time we have left, and we want to do better ourselves. 

Going on from the cemetery along the high fields 
bordering a valley which led to the north, I soon came 
opposite the mountain up against which I was going 
to pit my strength. 

Then I started. Down the hill, over the swollen 
valley stream, leaping where the creek was divided in 
three channels, up the other side, across the Sharon 
road, through a farm yard, and then straight up 
Shanks, or the Settle Mountain. 

The friendly farmer stopped to talk to me about 
my father, the blooded dogs came to give me good day, 
and even the “‘pedigreed fellow who bites” rubbed his 
aristocratic head and biting muzzle against my knees. 
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Soon I was up in the steep woods, among the 
fallen trees, struggling over old tops, stepping on logs 
untouched for a generation, which gave way and sent 
me rolling back. The lungs pulled in air to the last 
least capillary, the strong heart signaled, ‘Here is 
a real job,” the tired brain magically cleared up. On 
such a steep wooded hillside one forgets his sins and 
sorrows and comes to feel that it is all right somehow, 
or will be. 

Struggling up where dead beech and birch leaves 
lay deep, up where they changed to thick layers of 
oak and maple, at last I came out on a hard dry pla- 
teau. Here sentinel pines stood watching all sides, 
and little Christmas trees were scattered around. The 
shoulder of the mountain stuck out below us into the 
valley so I could not see the village, but I could look 
into and across ‘Mill Creek Valley” and ‘‘West Creek 
Valley,” far down the valley of the Cobleskill and 
across to the ridges and peaks which go on without 
break sixty or seventy miles southward under the 
name of Catskills, and miles farther into New Jersey 
under the name Shawangunk. 

Rain was falling when I got back, and Washing- 
ton was calling on the long distance. Another mother 
had gone, another son was in sorrow, and so I agreed 
to go back for the Monday before Christmas. 

The rain which continued all day Sunday, turned 
to sleet and snow as I was leaving at night. Missing 
the New York express in Albany, there was nothing 
to do but take the accommodation, reaching New 
York at 12.50 a.m. Both Pennsylvania sleepers had 
gone, and I made a mad dash across town in a taxi, 
and caught the 1 a. m. B. & O. Thanks to modern 
facilities, I was back in New York Christmas eve for 
dinner with nephews and nieces, and back in Coble- 
skill Christmas morning. 

Christmas stockings, Christmas trees, fire engines, 
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dolls’ kitchens, banks, sugar plums, and an inch or 
two of snow on the ground transfo-ming the land- 
scape! 

Christmas dinner with thirteen at two tables, 
sitting down together! Turkeys, two of them, young 
Schoharie County birds, cranberries from Cape Cod, 
oysters from the Chesapeake, scalloped, local pota- 
toes, city spinach, celery cooked as they do in France 
with meat gravy over it, Christmas pudding from 
mother’s recipe, pork cake ditto, mince and apple 
pies, Dairy Men’s League ice cream, roasted Brazil 
nuts in a Christmas package from Kansas, and candy 
from Washington, candy from Brooklyn, candy from 
Boston, and candy home made. These but hint at 
the eatables—mounds of which stayed on the side- 
board untouched. 

Anton Lang, the Christus from Oberammergau, 
said soon after he reached America, “I had forgotten 
that food in such quantities existed anywhere.”’ And 
again, “‘We would be thankful if we could have for 
our German children just what you waste.” 

I was glad that it was not just for us, that bas- 
kets and boxes went out for others—and that all 
Christmas preparations were laid aside when a call 
came to hurry two sick babies of a farmer near town, 
one newly born, to the Albany hospital in the attempt 
to save their lives. 

No, we may lack in imagination up in this valley, 
but not in generosity. We rush to help if we only 
see. And it is one of the counties which still goes 
over the top for the Red Cross. 

One more glorious tramp in the new snow made 
the Christmas vacation perfect. With “Jim,” my 
nephew, and Ivan, his chum, both thirteen, and Bruce 
the dog, I went up the higher mountain south of the 
village. 

It was cold—snowing in squalls, the sun shining 
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now and then on fields far away—blue sky here, 
dark storm clouds there. 

We made for the Tar Pent, an old trail worn years 
ago by the Indians traveling from the Mohawk 
around Canajoharie to the Hudson, around Catskill. 
It was so slippery for Jim in smoother moccasins 
that he had to go up part of the way on hands and 
knees. Ivan had eaten so much on Christmas that 
his stomach “felt caved in.” But far over on the 
Tar Pent, in the deep woods, we trampled down the 
snow, knocked sticks dry and made a fire. There 
with emergency rations of thick slices of bread and 
butter, dates, English walnuts and bananas, we 
doctored Ivan’s sick stomach and made him well 
again. Bruce left his rabbit hunting for the fire, the 
company and the bits of food we spared. 

“Eleven o’clock, boys,” I said. ‘‘Here we are far 
off from civilization, and yet this time to-morrow I 
will have been at my desk in Boston for two or three 
hours. The Indians couldn’t have done that.” “No,” 
said Jim, ‘‘and wouldn’t want to.” 

Probably Jim was right. And we wouldn’t want 
to live as the Indians did. But the bits we get of 
Indian life now and then make new men of us. 

The white snow on the dark pines, the trail 
going on over the mountains, the peaks far away to 
the south, and far away to the north, the grouse 
going up in front of us with a startling whirr, the 
tracks of mice and squirrels on the snow, all of the 
big out of doors, all of the little out of doors—interested 
us, thrilled us, rejuvenated us. 

Happy is the man who has an “old home” to 
which he can go back. 

Thrice happy is he who has one on the old fron- 
tier of the Revolution—with traditions of Indian 
attacks and border wars. 

Blessed indeed is he and rich, whatever his bank 
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account, who loves to go back, delve and dig in the 
old traditions, tramp the old trails and learn how the 
beauty of the Lord our God lies on the things He 
has made. 

To-night the sleeper—a godsend indeed to busy 
folks! To-morrow, Boston and work! But the 
pines and the snow, the boys and the dog, the Christ- 
mas cheer, will be steadying memories for days to 
come. 

Cobleskill, Dec. 26, 1923. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
CHRISTMAS AT THE OLD HOME, 1924 


T the request of many members of the Leader 

family I “take my pen in hand” (which isn’t 

a pen but a pencil) to describe for the third 

time Christmas at the old home. Apparently there 

is enough that is universal in the experience, com- 

monplace though it may seem, to touch and please 

many who no longer have an old home or who find 
themselves unable to go back. 

My old home is at Cobleskill, Schoharie County, 
New York, on one of the main streets of a village 
which now has 3,000 people, they tell me. It lies 
in a valley about 1,000 feet high, on each side of which 
the hills go up 600, 800, 1,200 feet higher. Bark 
Zaury, where I often climb, is 1,800 feet above sea 
level, Petersburg Mountain over 2,300, and Summit, 
on the slopes of which we have a kind of wild farm 
camp, is 2,428 feet high. Living as I do on the sea 
level, a visit home affords a marked change in alti- 
tude. Living in cities much of the time, it gives me 
quick access to the open country. Living where the 
masses swirling about do not know me at all, it puts 
me back into an environment where the entire com- 
munity knows me and where I am John to practically 
everybody, and they are John and Vern and Archie 
and Jack to me. 

The trip on the Boston and Albany sleeper was 
unusually peaceful. Even the Madame slept quietly 
all night. We were lucky in several ways. The 
train gets in at 5.30 a.m. If one alights by 6 or a 
little after one is saved a long walk down the tracks 
from the point to which sleepers are shifted soon after 
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arrival. As we had the two big heavy black suitcases, 
and the running board suitcase from the automobile, 
and the little black bag, my brief case and six Christ- 
mas wreaths, and as porters are frequently non est 
so early, we made rapid toilets and got down just as 
the train moved. Call it being a pack-horse if you 
choose, we can’t travel light at Christmas, and we 
don’t want to. Much of the weight was in books 
and cheese, for we were going to a place where there 
is still time to read good books, and where there is 
enough of the old Dutch stock left to make Roquefort, 
Camembert, Port Salut, Gruyere and even plain cream 
cheese acceptable presents. As for me I had no use 
for cheese until I was man grown, following my moth- 
er in this instead of my rugged old father; but, knock- 
ing about the world, I have come to see what an 
important part cheese plays in preserving milk, our 
one perfect food, and in feeding people thousands of 
miles away from dairy regions. I never have grown 
up to Limburger and Roquefort, but the others I have 
come to see are delicious. 

Breakfast in the Albany station is an event. It 
is warm and light, and you smell the coffee long before 
you get there. The waiters are cheery and remember 
you. It seems to me different from any other sta- 
tion. But perhaps that is because it is the station 
only forty-five miles from home, where the train for 
home starts, where you run into people from home, 
where you can telephone home for thirty cents, and 
where you feel so much “at home” yourself. The 
eggs are fresher, the toast is hotter, the coffee more 
fragrant, and Kellogg’s Crumbled Bran even more 
juicy and succulent, where you are going home the 
day before Christmas. 

Another stroke of good luck we discovered lay 
in the fact that our train slipped into the crowded 
yards on time. The Christmas rush was on. The 
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Twentieth Century Limited was running that morn- 
ing in four sections. shifting about, remaking the 
trains for Boston and New York and crowding the 
tracks. The people who came up on the sleeper from 
New York to connect with the same 7.15 a. m. train 
that we took reached East Albany on time and then 
lay there unable to get over the bridge into the station 
until 7.15. They saw us go out as they came across 
the Hudson—the young Cobleskill school teacher 
from ‘Washington, the young Cobleskill business 
man who lives in Palatka, Florida, and my brother- 
in-law. There was gnashing of teeth, for there was 
no other train until night, but my brother-in-law 
saved the day by getting a motor in from home which 
brought them all to Cobleskill for midday dinner. 

It was still half dark as we started on the D. & H., 
rolled slowly past the dock of the day boat, and then 
the night boat, and swung in a big curve westward 
away from the West Shore tracks and up the valley 
of the Normanskill. It began to snow as we started. 
By the time we reached Elsmere, five or six miles out, 
the big flakes were coming down fast. The first 
fields we passed were brown or gray, or blue gray, in 
the early morning light. Then all at once we were 
running past fields flecked with patches of snow 
above which showed dead grass, the yellow stubble 
of wheat, and cornstalks, or masses of weeds in many 
shades of brown. The snow let up, started again, 
and then came faster and faster. It amounted only 
to four or five inches, but what a white mantle it 
put over everything before we reached home! How 
the evergreens and red barns stood out against that 
background! 

They tell me that it takes one who is country 
born to appreciate the service on our division of 
the D. & H. One must have happy memories or be 
watching for old landmarks or old neighbors, other- 
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wise he would notice that the morning train is over- 
crowded, that there are no parlor cars or diners, that 
it makes frequent stops and takes over two hours to 
make the forty-five miles. Going home for Christ- 
mas one does not notice these things. He notices the 
people bundled up in mufflers and fur coats, climbing 
on the train at every station, stamping the snow off 
their feet, shaking it off the furs where it clings so 
tight, ruddy faced, strong and vigorous from always 
braving the elements, filling the car with an atmos- 
phere of Santa Claus and the North Pole. One old 
man took the end seat which brought him close enough 
to me to visit. ‘‘Turrible icy,” he remarked. And 
getting a friendly response and seeing an interested 
listener he went on: ‘‘Roads just like glass. Hardly 
any travel on the state road. Cars just turn around. 
Last night after dark, I was out doing my chores. 
I heard loud talking by the road. I got my lantern 
and went out. There was a young fellow with a 
Ford sedan with his wife and car full of packages, 
turned square around in the road and slid off into 
the ditch. I helped get him back on the road. Then 
I went along with my lantern for half a mile and he 
turned around four times—just as calm and composed 
as if he had been in on the barn floor. I asked him 
where he was going and found it was up a long hill 
four miles away. I said to him, ‘No man can get up 
that hill this night.’ The young lady said, ‘I can 
walk.’ I says to her, says I, ‘Young lady, you don’t 
know what you are talking about. You can’t stand 
up on this road. As for walking, you’ve got to get 
right out in the fields.’ ‘But I’ve got my car full of 
Christmas packages for the kiddies,’ said the man. 
‘Well,’ I says, ‘you and your packages won’t do the 
kiddies no good down at the bottom of that steep 
bank, and that’s where you're going, sure.’ ‘What’ll 
I do?’ he says. ‘Where’d you come from?’ I asked him. 
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‘Schenectady,’ he told me. ‘Well,’ I says, ‘you go 
back to the city if you can get there. You can’t go 
where you’re heading.’ And by golly, he turned around 
and started back, and that’s the last I heard of him. 
But I’ve lived here seventy odd years, man and boy, 
and I never saw such a glare of ice in my life.” 

The austere, reserved folks who never permit an 
advance by a stranger, or who never encourage wise 
old farmers or fishermen to talk, miss a lot in this 
world. They’ll have to change in heaven, or it will 
get to be a monotonous place. 

Altamont, eighteen miles from Albany, would 
better be named Piedmont. There we leave the 
lower levels and begin the stiff climb up into the 
wilder broken country to Duane, Delanson and 
Esperance, the first station in Schoharie County. 
From Duane the train runs for some miles along the 
ridge on the south side of a wide fertile valley, per- 
mitting extensive views to the north—over the Mo- 
hawk and to the Adirondack country beyond. With 
a great burst of speed we descend to the level of the 
Schoharie River and cross it between Schoharie 
Junetion and Central Bridge. From there we follow 
the valley of the Cobleskill, fertile, well tilled in sum- 
mer, well wooded, with picturesque high ridges on 
each side, and with wild side valleys opening up both 
north and south and inviting tramps and outings. 
Now there begin old associations with every road 
and trail. Well do I remember coming up this valley 
on a night when the moon was at the full, riding in 
the cab of a locomotive which was hauling a heavy 
freight. I had been making a temperance speech at 
Sloanesville, had been dropped at Central Bridge 
station, had found that I had no means of “flagging 
the sleeper,” and had been picked up by a Cobleskill 
boy who was fireman on the freight. I remember 
the enchanting views as the freight climbed the heavy 
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grades, and I remember also the apple pie that fire- 
man and I had together when we reached Cobleskill. 
He may long since have been gathered to his fathers, 
but it won’t be heaven for him or for me if the memory 
of such pie is lost in the grandeur of the heavenly 
city. In Schoharie County, they seldom use dried 
apples, and never even have heard of those abomi- 
nations, patent apple pie fillings made out of cores 
or anything else and dumped into a kind of apple 
sauce pie. No—they use firm, well matured Spitzen- 
bergs, Northern Spies, and Greenings, of the old 
reliable varieties, and MacIntosh Reds of the new. 
Not all the heaven-born pie makers of this world 
are from New England. The old Dutch of New 
York have contributed their share. We who have 
known them never will forget them. 

So in a snow storm we came to Cobleskill, and 
with bag and baggage were bundled into the little 
Ford sedan and taken home. 

It wasn’t as hard as last year, to come back home 
and find the old folks gone on. Nature mercifully 
helps us make the mental adjustments. “We get 
over it,” we say. Perhaps that is so. The wounds 
are cauterized by time. But that isn’t all of it where 
we truly love. There is something very big that is 
lacking—something irreplaceable—but after the first 
bitter sense of loss the dear ones seem to come back. 
In a way they take their old places. Especially as 
one does the tasks they always did, the importance 
of which one never fully realized when they were 
here, one feels them near. Carrying the coal for the 
kitchen fire, fixing the furnace, shoveling the walks, 
wiping the dishes, or sitting by the open fire—one feels 
surrounded by their loving interest and sympathy. 
And why should it not be so? As Pierce of the Uni- 
tarian church in Washington said the other day, “I 
don’t know any better world to use for a heaven than 
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this world. I don’t see why we need to think of the 
spirits of our loved ones far away in some other world.” 
This does not mean that we need lose our: balance 
over spiritualism, but it does mean that we have 
a right to think of these beautiful possibilities, take 
warning and comfort from the thought that a be- 
loved eye sees us in our temptations and struggles, and 
sympathize with all honest investigations in this field. 

The first day I slept and shoveled snow—and 
then slept again. 

Christmas Day I was up before daybreak, made 
my coffee and climbed a mountain. It was hard work 
with loose snow lying on slippery ice, but I can testify 
that a loose fence wire hidden by snow and catching 
the foot can do a more complete job of tackling than 
ice. 

When I came down the mountain I was in a 
warm glow. I met John G., an old friend, a school 
teacher. He was out without coat or vest sweeping 
his steps. ‘Bitter cold,’”’ he yelled as he hurried in. 
“You’re right,’”’ I shouted, to be agreeable, but I 
was sweating from every pore. We each had hold 
of a different part of the elephant. Whether a man 
has on a fur coat or no coat affects his opinion of the 
weather. 

My sister, who had the old home last year, has 
moved back to her own beautiful house on the hill, 
risen like a Phoenix from the ashes. A younger 
brother and his family have moved into the old house. 
It is a great comfort not to have it shut or rented to 
strangers. The two families united were too big for 
a dinner together this year, so they had separate 
dinners and came together for the Christmas tree. 

That younger brother went to bed Christmas 
night with the grippe, and I wrestled with furnace, 
stoves and fireplace. Nothing brought back old days 
more vividly. Nothing about Christmas gave me 
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keener pleasure. There is something real about wood 
to split, ashes to empty, coal to shovel, walks to shovel, 
marketing to do, dog and cat to feed, and suet to nail 
up for our little brothers and sisters, the birds. The 
poetical side or spiritual content of such chores may 
be more obvious to the man who does them once a 
year than to the man who does them all the time, but 
I am not so sure of that either. Most men I know 
take pride and satisfaction handling tangible physical 
things. ; 

It was a quiet, uneventful three days at the old 
home. There were no wild thrills. There was much 
complete relaxing. 

The deepest joy of all, as is natural and right 
at Christmas, was in the children and the fine manly 
boys home from Dean and Tufts. The little ones 
with their stockings, their dolls, their wonderful snort- 
ing horses on wheels and trains on curving tracks, 
their faith in Santa Claus, keep us young. 

The older ones, growing in stature and developing 
in manliness and unselfishness, keep us strong in the 
faith that education is the biggest thing to work for 
there is. By pen, by voice, by journal, by home, 
by college or prep school—to set minds free and make 
hearts strong and pure is a work we will be more proud 
of when we come to die, I verily believe, than all the 
rest of life put together. 

December 29, 1924. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GOING HOME FOR CHRISTMAS, 1925 


NY great current in human affairs makes its 
power felt long before the main channel in 
which it runs is reached. Just as we feel the 

mighty sweep of the Amazon far out at sea, we feel 
the surge of the Christmas stream weeks ahead. 

I had a practical demonstration as early as 
Dec. 10, when I was told that no Pullman reservations 
could be secured on any train of the New York Cen- 
tral out of New York on Dec. 24. So I made reserva- 
tions on the 12.25 p. m. train, Dec. 23. 

In Boston on the 21st and 22d we were caught in 
the high tide of shopping and holiday preparations. 
At ‘Universalist Headquarters mysterious parcels 
and bundles were coming in and going out. Both 
mail boxes in front of the office were overflowing. 
Just at dark a letter carrier came up and left his car 
with engine running for a moment, and when he re- 
turned the running board on the right-hand side 
was piled high. “Merry Christmas,” I said to him. 
“Same to you,” he answered, “but merry ain’t no 
word for me.” 

Al] the trains carried extra cars. Some went 
out in two sections. People seemed more friendly. 
The red-caps laughed under heavy burdens. The 
porters gathered in groups of two or three and told 
stories. The gentleman who came into the smoking 
room for a meditative smoke before he turned in 
gave me a “Good evening and a Merry Christmas.” 

“The Owl’ makes no stops between Boston and 
New York. There is no shaking up in stopping, no 
jerking to start the train. The only fly in the ointment 
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of perfect happiness in this travel is that the night 
is all too short. We are passing Woodlawn or we are 
at the Harlem River before we realize it. 

The directors at a meeting I attended talked 
Christmas as much as business, exchanged gifts and 
jovially told one another how they would use the gold 
pieces the directors draw for attendance. Each piece 
was wrapped up for Christmas. Probably there is 
ruthlessness down here in Wall Street. But not all 
the ruthlessness in the world is centered here as some 
folks seem to think, and there is probably as much 
kindness as anywhere else in our many-sided country. 
There is no other place in the world where so many 
operations of magnitude are carried through simply 
because men have learned they can depend with ab- 
solute confidence upon the word of other men. 

Uptown again by subway to get the Madame, 
down to the Grand Central again by taxi with all our 
bags and bundles, brown paper parcels, and bulging 
pockets. The heavy-laden head of the family silently 
thanks God the dog is not along to be checked in the 
baggage car and there is no canary bird in cage to be 
tucked under his arm. 

There is no more beautiful daylight trip out of 
New York than up the historic Hudson. For 142 
miles the train follows the east bank of the river, 
moving with a kind of majesty as it swiftly and easily 
carries its heavy load. On Dec. 23 practically every- 
body on board was going home for Christmas. The 
coaches went out ahead. There were too many of 
them for us to carry. Every seat on our train was 
taken and we munched crackers so that we would 
not have to stand in line for the diner and so that 
we would be “‘tearing hungry” for home food at 6 p. m. 

The gale had covered the river with white caps, 
the sun touched the last and least wavelet with silver, 
the back waters were covered with a film of ice and 
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gulls were feeding around the edge. The gray brown 
hills rose up to meet the dark blue sky, over which 
sailed the white clouds. It was the day to go up the 
Hudson. It was the day to be going home for Christ- 
mas. 

There was no snow on the ground, not a flake 
in the air, and no sign of any coming. We made the 
best of it and said we did not want any. Because the 
bitter cold had held off we had the water falls in streams 
coming down to the Hudson. The waters were leap- 
ing joyously from crag to crag. The birds could get 
their accustomed food. Tramps were more practic- 
able than if deep snow were on the ground. We 
could catch better the individuality of hills, trees, 
and fields. 

It seemed as if the blue Catskills never were so 
beautiful as on this sunny December afternoon two 
days before Christmas. It was so clear that we could 
look far into the “cloves” and gorges where Rip Van 
Winkle slept for twenty years and where the merry 
Dutchmen drank their punch and played at bowls. 
It was so clear that when we crossed the Hudson at 
Albany we could look up the river and see the north- 
ern hills, usually invisible. 

We had only half an hour to wait in Albany, and 
here we struck a crowd denser even than the Christmas 
crowd in New York. The station was full of people 
heading for the trains to Saratoga and Montreal, for 
the New York Central south and west, for the B. & A. 
to the Berkshires and Boston, and for our familiar 
old Albany and Susquehanna Division of the D. &. H. 
toward Binghamton. We went through the gates 
promptly and secured seats, but soon the cars were 
packed. People overflowed into the smoker ahead. 
People sat on suit-cases and bags. People stood in 
aisles. All were good-natured, for all were going home 
for Christmas. When a young father and mother 
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came in with three small children I bestirred myself, 
secured a seat for the mother, who took one child, 
while I took another on my lap until I turned child 
and seat both over to a girl who was standing. 

In this family besides father and mother were 
Earl, six and one-half, Bruce, four and one-half, and 
Glenn, two and one-half years old. Bruce, whom I 
held for a while, was a sturdy little fellow, most 
agreeable and interesting, and with large beautiful 
blue eyes. Our talk ran something like this, at least 
it sounded like this in the roar of the train: Bruce: 
“Balu blicky rub.” I: ‘‘That’s what I say.’’ Bruce: 
‘“‘Willu mama hanny Santa?” “Always,” I replied. 
“Sallu lala gramma billy red torch.”” “I do that when 
it rains,’”’ and so it went. 

Bruce had never heard our Cobleskill classics, and 
I recited them for him to the great delight of the other 
children, and the amusement of passengers near by: 

“Ride a cock horse to Banbury cross 
To buy little Brucie an iron-gray horse. 
Trotting Bill! Trotting Bill! 
Home we come to Cobleskill.” 

“T went to the river and I couldn’t get across. 
I gave five dollars for an old blind horse. 
As old Zip Coons came riding by 
Sez he to me, your horse will die. 

Sez I, if he dies I’ll tan his skin, 
But if he lives I’ll ride him again.” 

For three months these children, the father said, 
had been counting the days until they could start 
for ‘‘Grandfather’s” at Oneonta. The father is a 
student in the Albany Normal College and will take 
his degree in June. For two years he was in Bates 
at Lewiston, Me., then in the army, then a teacher, 
and now at last he is getting his degree, hustling out 
of college to keep ahead of these lusty boys. He isa 
Baptist with a true Baptist’s pride in the traditions 
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of liberty which the Baptists cherish. Fundamental- 
ists among the Baptists have to be a little careful 
about how they tell liberal Baptists to hold to the 
faith of the fathers, for they are apt to have some 
chapters of history read to them where Baptist heroes 
fought and died for the supremacy of the individual 
conscience. In pleasant talk, in visiting with the 
children, discomforts were forgotten. The two hours 
hurried by. The train climbed the mountains and 
crossed the valleys, working steadily westward and 
to the south. Night came down and lights shone out 
from houses miles away. Many a lamp was being 
placed in the window for returning travelers. The 
Christmas lights already were being hung out. 

There are sacrifices involved in going home for 
Christmas, but it is worth all it costs. 

None of these people who crowded our train 
looked rich. Some looked decidedly poor. All 
looked as if they had to count the money it cost to 
make the trip. But they were laden down with bags 
and bundles. They bore their gifts with them. And 
a Christmas light was in their eyes. 

Going home for Christmas! These young people 
never will regret the toil and sacrifice involved in such 
pilgrimages. When conditions change and the old 
home is broken up the memory of it will live forever 
in their hearts. They never will regret what they 
did to make that home happier while it stood. They 
never will know quite what it has meant to them until 
it has gone. 

There is a great deal of foolishness about Christ- 
mas. Weall do a lot of wasteful, unnecessary things. 
We all spend much that we might save. We buy 
presents the bulk of which have no practical utility. 
But it is a kind of divine foolishness, as Guest pointed 
out in his article in the American Magazine a month 
ago. It isn’t all waste. 
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It is something like the alabaster box of oint- 
ment Mary broke. That could have been put into 
bread and meat and shoes and coats for the poor, 
but Jesus said that there was place in life for symbol- 
ism, for pure beauty, for acts of devotion. 

So it is with Christmas. May it never be other- 
wise! 

At last we were really getting home for Christ- 
mas. I didn’t need to look out to tell where I was. 
After we stopped for Schoharie Junction, we roared 
over a bridge and I knew it was the Schoharie River. 
These clanging switches next were Central Bridge, 
only nine miles from home. This laboring and puffing 
meant the heavy grade into Howe’s Cave, and the 
dark shadows were the cliffs around which the train 
curves before it bends itself to other heavy grades 
ahead. Nearer home even these grades have a name. 
Now we were passing the Klondike Quarry. Then 
came the top of the hill at “Charley Ryder’s Bridge.”’ 
Then it was down hill again to Barnerville. A swift 
rise once more, our momentum carrying us over 
without slackening speed, and at last we were on the 
final mile and a half where we always seemed to go the 
fastest of the trip. 

Many a tale we used to tell as little boys about 
the trains that came so fast they ran by the station. 
They run by now sometimes. The speed may not 
be as great as once I thought it was. The cars may 
not be quite so palatial, the engines may not be quite 
so wonderful, the town itself may not be quite so 
great a center of population and influence, but the 
old thrill has not quite gone, especially in getting 
home for Christmas. For the waiting hearts on the 
platform beat with devotion unchanged by years. 

Cobleskill, December 25, 1925. 


CHAPTER XXV 
CHRISTMAS AT THE OLD HOME, 1925 


HE years come and go—the bubbling, exuber- 
ant feelings of youth give way to emotions 
which lie deeper—but Christmas gives one 

again something of the thrill of the past. 

As we journeyed up the Hudson from New York 
to Albany and out on the D. & H. from Albany to 
Cobleskill we were sure that we were going to have 
a “black Christmas.” We were prepared to defy the 
old proverb, “‘A black Christmas makes a fat grave- 
yard,” for we know that it was coined in ages of no 
sanitation. But when we landed on the station plat- 
form at Cobleskill, the first snowflakes were in the 
air. In the next three days probably not more than 
one and one-half inches fell, but it made the ground 
white. 

Before we knew it, bags, bundles and hat box 
with which we had struggled in crowded coaches were 
wrested from our hands and we were whirling away 
up familiar streets to the big square house where we 
were born and brought up. The furnace was working— 
for we had put in our anthracite in June—and flames 
were leaping and dancing in the fireplace. This fire 
was unusually interesting to me, for last summer I 
had chopped down a number of trees which were 
crowding other trees and ‘‘worked up”’ the wood. I 
had assembled what my brother called “as weird a 
collection of wood as man ever saw’’—cherry, plum, 
apple, butternut, peach, and horse chestnut. As we 
picked up a stick now and then and placed it on the 
fire we watched to see the different kinds of flame 
from the different kindsof wood. And therecame back 
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vividly memories of this day or that when we were at 
work on it, how the peach thicket looked, how we 
hated to cut down the butternut, what fun it was to 
get off the old limbs of apple and pear trees, and 
how the neighbors were sure we would break our 
necks up in the old horse chestnut tree. It is much 
the same when one has gathered driftwood—one 
sees in the flames old hulks cast on the shore, life- 
boats adrift, or ‘“‘stately ships’ going ‘“‘on to their 
haven under the hill.” 

In the firelight we see visions and dream dreams. 
In the old home, when the others have gone to bed, 
especially sacred and beautiful memories come back. 
The old folks are not lying up on the hillside. They 
have been here a few moments before. There are 
their chairs just the same as when they left them. 
They have gone on upstairs. At least let us think 
so fora moment. Let us think anything that brings 
them close. Perhaps they know that we are remem- 
bering. Perhaps it is given to them to realize how 
much we care, how grateful we are, how much more 
clearly we see, along the perspective of the years, 
the size of the burden they bore for us while here. 

At first it was not like Merry Christmas at home. 
A terrible tragedy had just happened across the street. 
The night before our arrival a beautiful little girl of 
four and one-half had been put to bed as usual. 
Excited by blazing candles at a Sunday school affair 
in the afternoon, she had climbed out of bed, found 
matches in a waistcoat hanging in a closet, set fire to 
her little woolen nightgown and burned herself fatally 
before her parents could rush from below stairs and 
extinguish the flames. She died in the night, and the 
little brothers not old enough to fully comprehend it, 
but old enough to stab us to the quick with their 
childish prattle about it, played around with our 
little nephew and niece the next day. 
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It is a blessed thing that side by side with jollity 
and merriment at Christmas there moves a divine 
spirit of helpfulness and compassion. One is as 
natural to Christmas as the other. There was joy 
on the first Christmas morning, but also there was 
need. After those singing carols, there came those 
bearing gifts. So it has been ever since. So, please 
God, it always will be while the world stands. With 
our better social organization we may get rid of 
poverty. We probably always will have to face death 
while the race inhabits the earth. Margaret Sangster 
has expressed this side of Christmas: 


At Christmas tide the open hand, 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land, 
And none are left to grieve alone, 
For love is heaven and claims its own. 


The day before Christmas is the same busy day 
everywhere. The cooking in progress was way be- 
yond my depth, so I had no compunction about 
getting away. With straight broilers, frying pans 
and kettles I can make shift, but I am not at home 
with the chopping bowls and strainers and fancy 
molds which fill the kitchen the day before Christ- 
mas. Nor was IJ needed to put up the Christmas 
tree. Nor did I have any shopping to do. Nor did 
my relatives have time to visit. There was no reason 
why I should not take a tramp. 

Cobleskill lies in a high valley running northeast 
and southwest. Another smaller valley coming from 
the northwest joins our valley at right angles. A 
favorite walk is up one side of the little valley to the 
Cemetery Hill and from there straight across the 
valley to Shanks Mountain, which overlooks both 
valleys and others beyond. It was a dark, cold 
afternoon with a biting, searching wind, and with 
the light fine snow falling which comes when it is 
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very cold. I hadn’t intended to go to the cemetery, 
but it seemed a natural thing to do. Theoretically 
there is nothing there. Actually there is a presence 
which seems to know when one passes that way. 
In the searching wind which had full play up there 
other people were laying Christmas wreaths with 
bright red ribbons on the graves. Maybe it is like 
the red man putting pemmican on the grave of the 
dead chieftain for his spirit. Perhaps it is akin to the 
act of the people poking prayers through gratings in 
the temple of the Shwe Dagon in far away Rangoon. 
Perhaps all of us are addressing a void. But then 
again, from my standpoint, it may be not only pos- 
sible but probable that we poor human beings in our 
sorrows and needs feel the urge of a bit of Reality in 
us put there by a greater Reality which dominates 
and pervades the entire universe. 

The mountain is a great refuge from sorrow 
and temptation. The pine woods are a shelter from 
the biting wind. By the time I reached the upper 
levels I was warm again and cheerful and hopeful. 
For exhilaration which makes a permanent impress 
no champagne can equal mountain air tinged with 
scent of balsam and pine. There is a kick to it and 
no kick back. In half an hour I was thinking, “I 
might so easily have missed all this.” I stopped 
under the father of all the Christmas trees. Deep- 
rooted, this pine rose straight up on a level bit of 
land near the summit. He defied the storms. He 
minded no more the cold and darkness of a December 
twilight than the blasts of the hottest day in July. 
No jimeracks, no tinsel, nothing artificial, about 
these branches, just thick, dark, fragrant boughs, all 
alive—strong because it always had been obedient 
to the laws God ordained for the universe. 

The snow kept coming, and in the open wood 
lot on top of the mountain I sensed again its trans- 
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forming power. It changes every outline. It oblit- 
erates landmarks. If enough of it comes, it makes the 
going hard and makes it easy to get lost. This Christ- 
mas eve there was just enough to make me think of 
the lines: 
“Petals of white purity 

Changing to a lovely frieze 

Ancient weeds forlorn and gray 

Shivering along the way’— 


changing too old black half-burned stumps, changing 
brush heaps, changing bushes, changing even the pines. 

Lawyersville lay off one way, Hyndsville another 
way, and Cobleskill down in the valley two or three 
miles off, half of it hidden by the spur of the moun- 
tain that juts almost into the village street. 

To that spur soon or late on every tramp we make 
our way, to see the village lying at our feet. 

The lights were appearing before I left the 
mountain, the Christmas trees were shining with tiny 
electric bulbs—red, yellow, blue, green and white— 
the people were hurrying home from work, from 
errands, from singing carols, from bootlegging, from 
carousing, from ministries of helpfulness to those in 
sorrow and in need. In miniature every community 
in the land lay before me. That is the great joy of 
a mountain. Just a little better we see things as 
wholes—and we all of us have got to learn to see them 
as wholes before we can make progress. Too concen- 
trated attention either upon those singing carols or 
those carousing is bad for us. 

Christmas day I took another, longer, tramp, 
up a harder, icier mountain to the south—no views 
except of deep valleys hidden in gray mist and whirling 
snow, ho company but an occasional hound dog off on 
a private hunt, or a whirling covey of partridges. 
I carried grain for the quail and partridges and scat- 
tered it where I saw their tracks in the snow. 
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On this tramp coming back I followed the main 
stream of the valley for some distance trying to get 
across. No use. It was too high. The ice I had 
counted on was submerged. I had to go up some dis- 
tance to a bridge. Let those who think they know 
streams in summer make their acquaintance sometime 
in winter. A walk along their curving banks, through 
their thickets, over their tributaries, is a totally new 
experience. 

Perhaps it was the tramp, but I do not think so. 
I honestly think that never anywhere—Ritz Carlton 
or Cheshire Cheese, on the Pacific Coast or even in 
New England—was there such a Christmas dinner. 
To list what we had would be useless, for you who 
read would say, we had more than that. But I sing 
the praises of the way the Madame set the table, of 
the odors and the shapes of things, of the dishes that 
have served for generations, of the pictures on the 
wall, of the light that fell on the table, of the familiar 
forms who gathered there, of the memories that 
came thronging with every course. I sing the be- 
havior of the small fry, five of them, little angels (for 
a few minutes). I sing the plumpness and tenderness 
of the turkey I had to carve and of that benefactor 
-of his kind who sharpened my knife. And I sing a 
special hymn for the city-bred Georgia girl, slight 
built, unused to all this toil, who married into the 
family, and who was our hostess, making things go 
with the precision of the old clock. 

My sister brought in the plum pudding made 
from mother’s recipe and grandmother’s—so light, 
so toothsome, so wholesome—not even brandy lighted 
on it could have made it any better. 

My brother made the gravy at the last crucial 
moment, when children had to be dressed and the 
momentous process of synchronizing various cooking 
things had to be done. He learned new things about 
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flour and giblets and produced a quantity and quality 
of finished product he was prouder over than a dozen 
new orders for limestone. 

The young nephews home from college were sure 
that there was no such place as Tufts. The younger 
one soon to go had his leanings for Cornell and Leland 
Stanford. 

There were frequent orders from the small fry 
at the little table for slices of ice cream. Seconds were 
in order, and I noted a new bottle of cascara on the 
pantry shelf. We didn’t need it, however. There was 
enough tonic in the freezing air outside and in the 
warm happy merrymaking inside to take care of all 
the seconds we could handle. 

Then the telegrams came in, from Fort Leaven- 
worth, from Rochester, from St. Paul, and we knew 
the exact hour the others were sitting down and some- 
thing of what they had. So families keep together in 
spite of the inevitable separations of the years. 

At the Christmas tree in the parlor we sang 
carols and distributed gifts. The night before we had 
hung our stockings, so this was the second hitch at 
the present business. Time would fail me to tell of 
the wonders of the presents. Such tractors bumping 
over the parlor rug, such locomotives and trains 
whirling around on circular tracks, such dolls sitting 
up primly on the best chairs till some of the family 
perforce were driven to sit on the floor—never were 
such marvels exhibited since we were young. 

But the young athletes hurried off for a match 
game of basketball at the schoolhouse gymnasium— 
“town versus gown,” as they say at Oxford—and 
rather rough, too, before town was properly defeated 
by the school; the small fry started out to enjoy the 
snow; visiting members of the family went home— 
and great peace and quiet settled down. Here was 
our chance, and the Madame read aloud two immortal 
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staves of the Christmas Carol of Charles Dickens 
while I played with the cat and looked into the fire. 
Thackeray called this Christmas Carol “a national 
benefit,”’ and said “‘no better charity sermon ever was 
preached.” 

And no better appeal was ever made to a hurry- 
ing, ambitious generation not to let themselves ever 
despise or neglect the simple elemental joys of home 
and family life. Without these no strong nation, 
no enduring civilization, can be builded. 

January 1, 1926. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE HILLS OF SHARON 


RAVELING between Providence and Boston 
on the New Haven road, after passing Mans- 
field the train climbs a heavy grade to Sharon 

Heights, and then shoots down the other side through 
the wild and wooded country around Sharon to 
Canton Junction. Near the bottom: of the ridge 
the view opens up to the north. We look over some 
old mills almost under the track to a series of towns 
on a ridge four or five miles away. And as we get 
away from it we can see the high ground of Sharon 
that we have just left curving around to join this 
otherridgetothenorth. It alwayshas “intrigued me,” 
as one of my friends is fond of saying. Coming in 
on the “Federal,” or going to New York on the fast fly- 
ing “‘Knickerbocker” or “Merchants,” I have watched 
for Sharon and wondered when the day would come 
when I would get out among those rocks and pine 
trees and follow that road over the ridge. 

To-day I have been to Sharon. Not Sharon, 
N. Y., where my father was born and where we used 
to drive with the big bay horse, not Sharon, Ct., in 
one of the loveliest of the hill regions of that state, 
not even Sharon, Vt., where Joseph Smith was born, 
but Sharon, Massachusetts, eighteen miles from Bos- 
ton. 

I took the decision suddenly, the first Monday of 
daylight saving. The sun still seemed so high when 
the office closed at 5. ‘‘Perhaps if I don’t fuss with an 
elaborate dinner,” said I, “I will just catch a train.” 
Forty of the ministers had been up to lunch, but there 
was a quart of buttermilk and a big dish of boiled 
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rice left. ‘‘Mussolini is living on milk and rice,” 
thought I. “So can I to-night.” 

It all worked out as I had thought. As I reached 
the Back Bay Station my friend Killian was just 
calling the 5.48 (daylight saving) for Providence and 
way stations. He seemed concerned when I told 
him I was going to Sharon. How would I get back? 
Walk over to the other line? Come back by Nor- 
wood? Ye-es, it was possible. But it was a long 
walk. He didn’t want me to get lost out in those 
woods. Well, here was the train. Good luck to you. 
He had been putting me on the Federal and the Mer- 
chants for three or four years with no doubts, but this 
Sharon business was a little out of the ordinary. 

The train was full of commuters. I walked slow- 
ly up ahead until I reached the last seat of the last 
car—the smoker—and there I sat down, back against 
the partition of the baggage compartment, face to 
face with a man holding a frightened black dog by a 
chain. I spoke kindly to the dog and that made the 
man speak kindly to me. He never had had a dog. 
He knew nothing about dogs. He had it all to learn, 
he said. Where did he get the dog? At the Animal 
Rescue League, said he. Then, encouraged a little, 
he told the story. Bad luck had hit him hard this 
year. He worked as electrician, carpenter and handy 
man for the biggest firm of tailors in Boston. He had 
three children, a girl eleven and a half, a boy of eight 
and a little girl of three. Last March he moved from 
Charlestown to Sharon, where his boy had been 
sixteen months in the sanatorium after an attack of 
pneumonia. The older girl had an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, and a more serious operation for ulcers 
which followed. The little girl, sent to Providence 
to escape all this, caught measles, which ran into 
pneumonia. Since she was brought home she has 
been wasting away. For some days she has been 
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calling for a dog. When she was well she liked the 
neighbor’s dog, who came over and paid her friendly 
attentions. The doctor said if she could have a dog 
it might pacify her. So here sat the man who had 
never had a dog, who had always been afraid of dogs, 
hanging on to a dog that perhaps had never had a 
good home, going out on the 5.48 to a little girl who 
was “wasting away” and who kept calling for a dog. 

I stroked the gentle little thing and he crowded 
over against my feet, trembling at every jerk of the 
train, at every slam of the door into the baggage com- 
partment. He clearly was a homesick, scared little 
dog. He little realized that his great job in life was at 
hand, and with it perhaps a span of happiness to bal- 
ance the hard years since he was lost or left behind. 

Under the man’s arm was a package of puppy 
biscuit. He clearly intended to do his part. He 
didn’t know dogs. “But,” he said quite simply, “‘I’d 
do anything to save my little girl.”” And he added, 
“My wife was raised in Providence where they had 
dogs, and she’]l know what to do for him.” 

He pulled out the card of the Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston. ‘Organized in 
1899,” it said¥ ‘Life memberships $100, active $5, 
associate $1. Every dollar given lessens the suffering 
of some homeless dog and cat.” 

According to the card this man had contributed 
$3 to the society—a purely voluntary act—and had 
a promise that he could bring the dog back in a given 
period if he did not come up to the mark. This little 
dog—about as big as a small cocker spaniel, long 
haired, black, beautifully marked with white, with 
gentle, friendly eyes—never is going back, of that I 
feel sure. He is going to pull his oar, and earn his 
keep in that little family that has moved out to the 
pine woods of Sharon. The last I saw of him as the 
train was leaving Sharon station he was pulling for 
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all he was worth on the chain and going toward 
home. The men across the aisle must have heard the 
talk, for they were discussing it. “Where does the 
Animal Rescue League get these dogs?”’ asked one. 
“Lost dogs,”’ said the other, “tramp dogs, sick dogs. 
Dogs people get tired of or afraid of. Some they 
doctor. Some they chloroform. Some they put in 
good homes. A darned good stunt.” 

At any rate better than a ton of circulars de- 
scribing the work of such a society is one little dog 
and one tired man, even one ‘‘who doesn’t know dogs,” 
going out together on the 5.48 to do what they can 
for a child that “keeps wasting away.” God speed 
them both and all such men and all such dogs, even 
if neither fully comprehends the part he plays. 

There was nobody around Sharon Heights except 
two men who got off the train. They seemed sur- 
prised at my appearance, but agreed it was a long 
way over to Norwood, that I might get a train there, 
and that the way to do was to go back to Sharon and 
follow the road from that point. 

What any other route might have offered I do 
not know, but I made no mistake going back. I took 
a path along the railway, first on top of a deep cut, 
and then over a high hill where a beautiful little 
brook came down and the maple buds showed red. 
Finally I struck off into the woods where there were 
pussy willows. In something like a mile I was at 
Sharon. A clock was striking 7 (daylight saving), 
for Massachusetts is not like poor, law-burdened 
Connecticut, which by statute forbids the clocks to 
tell the truth. Here de jure time was de facto time. 
And I realized that I would not have been there if 
I had not had the extra hour of sun. 

Sharon was not too obvious. A road crossed the 
railway at right angles. To the southeast all that 
showed was a white spire and two or three roofs on 
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top of the hill. To the northwest a garage, pine 
woods, and bungalows half hidden in the woods. 
At the station, a shed or two and a store. One man 
was in sight in front of the store. I asked him the 
distance to Norwood. ‘Seven or eight miles, I think,”’ 
he replied. “Anyway it’s a long walk. No train 
over there this time of night. There’sa fellow yonder 
who can tell you to a foot. He carries the mail.’ 
The mail man was just climbing off his truck. “Is 
it seven or eight miles to Norwood?” I said casually. 
‘Hell, no,” he replied. “It’s not over five. Why it’s 
only three and a half to East Walpole.” I don’t 
like profanity, but that hell gave me confidence, and 
I headed straight toward the sunset. The first turn 
to the left—a wood road—was marked “Moose Hill 
Bird Sanctuary.”’ Another time we will tell about 
this mecca of the Audubon people of Greater Boston. 
Soon the road curved right under great pines. Here 
it was marked Norwood Avenue. As I turned I 
could see the Sanatorium off ahead on the straight 
road, and thought of the eight-year-old boy. Every 
place had a dog, and every dog came barking, and 
every bark died away in an apologetic throaty cough 
when I told who I was. Some even were willing to 
smell me and accept slight chucks under the chin. 
What a place it was, I thought, for the little dog on the 
train. No need for the long chain after the first in- 
troductions. People were making gardens, and one 
man was building an addition to his place. Farther 
on were more elaborate places—one with a little fish 
pond, one or two off the road with a private approach. 

There were two or three places which both from 
the standpoint of architecture and setting would have 
to be given a high mark. At Maskwonicut Avenue, 
there was a sign marked “‘Canton 3 miles, Stoughton 
6.”’ Soon the road came out more on the edge of the 
ridge and one could look off over Canton and Milton. 
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The big Blue Hill loomed up to the northeast in all 
its beauty and the little Blue Hills around it. Ahead 
I could see one of the places on the ridge I had studied 
from the train, and a man told me it was Norwood. 
The sun had set as I approached East Walpole, 
and a light round disk showed faintly behind a film 
of clouds in the east. It was the full moon. Other 
clouds here and there were touched with a faint rosy 
glow—nothing startling but quietly beautiful. There 
were few motors, no harsh sounds, only a robin sing- 
ing the song that mother always said was “calling for 
rain.’ If so, he had his courage with him in the face 
of that serene western glow. Three ladies came walk- 
ing, and told me the name of the village, and to bear 
right for Norwood. It was a beautiful little village— 
this East Walpole—with large yards and gardens. 
The sign pointing one way said “‘Foxboro 6 miles” and 
the Boston way “Dedham 7 miles.”” A Massapoag 
Lake also was announced. As I swung around past 
a large wooded enclosure I noticed evidences of dig- 
ging, and asked two young men if it were an empty 
reservoir or a park. “A half finished park,” they re- 
plied. They walked along in a friendly way and 
told me about it. This story, moving on a different 
social plane, had in it the same elements of life and 
death, a father’s love, and money devoted to public 
ends, which I found in the story of the man and dog 
and the Animal Rescue League. 

“The park,” said one of the boys, “‘is a memorial 
to Francis William Bird. It is being built by his 
father, Charles Sumner Bird, the wealthy paper man. 
There is his estate up on that hill.’’ And in the twi- 
light I could see the great house that commanded a 
view of the village and the country for miles beyond. 
“He is a public spirited man,” said the boys together. 
“He pays to bring the books down from the Walpole 
Library and operate a branch library here.” 
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Then I began to think of all the illustrations of 
human goodness I had run upon in this one little trip. 
There was the Animal Rescue League, there was a 
gold cross on a stone building off in a field near Sharon 
Heights which a man told me was a Catholic school 
for boys, there was the bird sanctuary, the sanatorium 
in the pine woods at Sharon, and the memorial park 
and the library at East Walpole. 

I thought also of that same fight for life, the same 
sickness and sorrow, the same mysterious angel com- 
ing to the great house on the hilltop and the little 
bungalows back under the pines. 

The moon had come out now and was sailing 
high—and the light fell on another spire. 

That, too, I said to myself, must be put in the 
list. With all of its imperfections that spire stands 
for the things which enable us to bear and to help 
one another. 

Always on these walks there is the unexpected 
pleasure and lift “just around the turn.” There was 
a trolley car for the last mile. Another town clock 
was striking 8 as I boarded it. This car carried me 
into Norwood. Ina warm and light station I set down 
most of these rough notes of another “Cruising Close 
By.” About 9 a train came in from Franklin which 
ran express from Readville to the Back Bay. Long 
before 10 I was back in the fourth floor front, not 
too tired, and with a veritable procession of beautiful 
views, new people, and moving incidents passing one 
after the other through my mind. 

But I have to confess that I had to have a second 
helping of rice before I turned in. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
SOME PULLMAN EXPERIENCES 


UROPEANS often comment upon the _ inde- 
cency and discomfort of our Pullman sleeping 
cars. 

We, in this country, are inclined to echo such 
disparaging remarks, and if we don’t feel quite the 
same about “indecency,”’ we come in strong on “dis- 
comfort.” 

Now my method of life in recent years has given 
me an opportunity to study this subject and to con- 
sider some phases of human nature along with it, and 
I feel moved to report my conclusions. As my report 
on the whole is favorable, I hasten to add that I do 
not own stock in the Pullman Company and I have 
not been retained to give them a clean bill of health. 

As editor of the Universalist Leader I have been 
spending the first half of each week in Boston, where 
this 107-year-old weekly is published, and the last 
half of each week in Washington, D. C., where my 
household gods have been established since 1900. 
This goes on about six months of the year, for we 
move the aforesaid ‘‘gods” to Boston in May to stay 
until November. To bridge the gap between the 
bed in the sunny Washington second-floor front and 
the bed in the sunny Boston fourth-floor back, I take 
the Federal Express, which lets me have dinner at 
night in one city and breakfast the next morning 
in the other city with practically no traveling in be- 
tween, as I am sound asleep. Occasionally I vary the 
program by taking the midnight train from Boston 
to New York, staying there for a day and getting to 
Washington by bedtime. 
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And when my business in New York can be done 
in an hour or so I take the beautiful 5 p. m. Merchants’ 
Limited, reach New York at 10 p. m., have my con- 
ference, and go to bed on the New York-Washington 
sleeper. 

There are all kinds of combinations one c2an make 
with trains and cities, but the easy, regular thing for 
me is to take the Federal Express. On the Federal 
I have no traveling to do, so to speak; I am so much at 
home that I let the engineer and the fireman and the 
conductor and the Pullman conductors and the porters 
do the traveling and the worrying, and all I have to 
do is to get myself from the station to the house. 

I must explain that I always take car K 86 
going from Washington to Boston and car 109 from 
Boston to Washington, the same car numbered dif- 
ferently in the different directions, and thus I always 
get one of three porters, for each porter keeps the 
same numbered car. Jackson goes up from Wash- 
ington, for example, on Sunday night, back from 
Boston Monday night, and stays home in Washing- 
ton on Tuesday night. Three crews suffice to operate 
the train in both directions every night in the year. 
I have either little quick moving Jackson, big power- 
ful Miller or dark silent Stone, who behind his silence 
has a heart as warm as the others. The advantage of 
taking the same car is that I have come to know the 
porters and they have come to know me, my habits 
and wishes. It creates a little of the home feeling— 
something indescribably precious to one who has to be 
away from home three or four nights out of seven. 
Thus, the nights I start writing none of my porters 
makes any suggestion of bed. But let me lean back 
relaxed, and a friendly voice is saying, ‘““Ready for 
bed early to-night, Doctor?” If it turns cold, there 
is the suggestion of an extra blanket. If I seem fagged 
there is the suggestion of another pillow. And before 
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the cynics get a chance to remark, “They simply 
are after the tip,”’ I assert that at the root of the ser- 
vice is a sense of duty and a friendly spirit. These 
men take pride in being good porters, and, more than 
that, they are like any other normal human being, 
black, white, red, yellow or brown, they respond to 
friendly interest and kindness. 

The attitude which some travelers take toward 
porters—Pullman, Red Caps, or whatever type— 
toward taxi drivers and various other kinds of public 
service servants, is an attitude of unfriendliness. It 
is sometimes sub-conscious. They sort of freeze up 
toward them, put on an armor, act defensive. I see 
travelers who feel that the usual tip to a porter is given 
simply because he brushes one off, and think because 
they don’t let him brush them they are exempt from 
paying the fee. I am against brushing on cars, but 
for hygienic reasons only. The fee is a part of the 
fare—morally at least. No one can compel a pas- 
senger to pay it, but it is a long-established custom, 
and I find that it makes life richer for me, if I cultivate 
the mental habit of wanting the men to have it, of 
thinking how it goes toward paying for the little farm 
this one is buying in Michigan, or to educate the girl 
that one has in the Normal School, or to look after 
the invalid child a third one is so sad about. 

The Pullman conductors are a mighty fine lot 
of men on the runs I have to make. Those on the 
Federal live in Boston and take their night off there. 
When they can’t give an insistent passenger a lower 
they offer ‘‘a nice soft upper” in a tone which makes 
one think it far and away the choicest thing in the 
sleeping line that has been devised up to date. 

“There is a frightful monotony about this jam- 
ming back and forth, isn’t there?’ said a friend not 
long ago. “On the contrary,” I replied, “no trip is 
like any other.” 
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Think how many varying factors come in every 
time to make the equation of a journey different. 
Weather, season, the car itself, the condition of the 
engine, how other trains get along, the amount of 
work there is for our train to do, the crew, the pas-— 
sengers and ourselves. 

Yes, we have to admit the last also. We are 
different men every time we go aboard. One night 
calm, another keen, still another lazy and indifferent. 
One night tired, another rested, a third betwixt and 
between. One night sure of God and His guidance, 
another a little afraid, a third not seeming to care. 

And the same porters are different. One, not 
on our regular run, confided in me what a terrible day 
at home he had had—his wife nagging him to take 
her to the movies or a dance, and all he wanted to do 
was to stay home quietly and rest. But he added: 
“It is hard on a woman for a man to be away two- 
thirds of the time. And they certainly ought to have 
recreation.” 

But one who does not travel regularly does not 
realize how the factors in the equation—outside our- 
selves—are changing. One night there is a heavy 
rain and the wind is blowing. As one lies down on 
his pillow, he senses that a mighty power is driving 
him on and on in the face of a great storm. Another 
night one raises the shade and looks out on the full 
moon sailing in beauty over the fields of Maryland, or 
shining on the waters of the Gunpowder, the Bush 
or the Susquehanna. One night it is bitter cold, and 
another night hot, and still another night it is neither. 

Going south, there is in the winter season the 
question of the Everglades Limited five minutes ahead 
of us, and whether we will run in alongside of it at 
Providence, an hour out of Boston. Generally we do, 
and we see the various types of people headed for 
Florida, and wave through the windows at a child 
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only four or five feet away, but many leagues away 
in fact. 

Going north, there is the Western train which 
goes out five minutes ahead of us, with ears for 
Rochester, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland and Chicago. 
We catch this train in Baltimore almost always, for 
they have to put the engine on the other end in order 
to head for Harrisburg. 

Sometimes we go in two sections and eatch our 
first section in Baltimore. When the Everglades 
coming back from Florida is on time, she often comes 
in alongside of usin Baltimore. Not only are all these 
trains interesting, but the play becomes dramatic 
when a man out of Boston misses the Everglades and 
takes our train and catches it at Providence, or out 
of Washington misses the Western train and takes 
our train again and catches it at Baltimore, or be- 
longs in the Springfield car on the first section, gets 
on the second by mistake and shifts over with just 
time to make it in Baltimore. Oh, there are in- 
teresting things happening always on the night run 
to Boston or to Washington. 

Then we get a new car with easy springs or an 
old one with hard springs. We get one with a new 
little slide in the windows so passengers can ventilate 
for themselves, or we don’t. Some nights there is 
a perfectly clear track. On other nights the train 
ahead gets into trouble, or once in a great while we 
get into trouble ourselves. The trouble is generally 
different each time. 

Then there are the nights when we go along click- 
ety click, clickety click, steady as an old plow horse, 
all night, and other nights when they have given the 
engineer one or two cars more than he ought to have 
for his engine, so that he has to jerk the train every 
time he tries to start. 

I must confess that I rather like those nights be- 
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cause of the remarks when we are shaving in the 
morning. Those remarks are so feeling, so vivid, so 
Jurid, so picturesque, that I feel like a mere tyro in 
the use of language, and consequently get inspiration 
to buckle down and really learn to express myself. 
The thing which completely changes is the pas- 
sengers. They make a different atmosphere in the car 
every run. Sometimes when one climbs aboard the 
train they seem nondescript, but soon something de- 
_ velops that is distinctive. Often I sit in the little 
_ smoking compartment for an hour before bedtime. 
One night the leading talker there is a man just back 
from China, where he has lived twenty-five years in 
trade, and the talk is about the upper reaches of some 
_ of the great rivers of China and curious customs of 
the vast interior. Another night somebody appears 
who has been spending the winter in California or in 
Florida, and the endless debate goes on as to the re- 
spective merits of our leading winter resorts. On the 
last trip up the man who had been in California took 
up the cudgels for Florida. “This winter Florida gave 
them all that was coming to them,” he said. ‘Florida 
has the inside track now. It is easier to reach for a 
larger part of our population and there is something 
doing down there.” ‘The greatest real estate market 
in the country is in Florida,” he added, “‘in spite of 
all these Los Angeles boomers say.”’ Another night 
a New York man told us about the lovely scenery 
around Santa Barbara, and the joy of a motor trip 
up along the coast with “magnificent views of the 
Pacific.”” Sometimes the talk is about preachers and 
sometimes it is about bootleggers. I learned one 
night that the price of a quart in Pinehurst had jumped 
up to $15 and that the man who was talking had 
“‘passed it up.” 
One night a fine old man who filled an important 
position with the Alien Property Custodian in Wash- 
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ington talked to me about the Lodges, the Cabots, 
the Lowells and other old Boston families, and taught 
me both the old and revised versions of 


“Here’s to dear old Boston, 
Home of the bean and the cod.” 


I don’t need to write down the first and I hardly dare 
write the second. 

Then there is the man sometimes who gets on 
forgetting that a 7.30 p. m. one night train does not 
carry a diner. He hasn’t had anything to eat. And 
as I always have Boston bread or rolls to eat in Wash- 
ington and Washington salt rising bread or beaten 
biscuit to eat in Boston, I can at least stay the pangs 
of his hunger. 

There are the nights when the train is full of 
students, the nights when we have delegates coming 
or going with their different badges and their widely 
differing missions, the nights when the car is half 
empty. 

There is a different color to the crowd, a different 
atmosphere to the car, every time. 

One night we have sophistication. Another night 
we have glaring inexperience. 

When the lights are out, and all is still, it is amus- 
ing to hear the remarks of people who seem to be- 
lieve they are as much alone as if they were in their 
rooms at home. One old man not long ago kept de- 
manding of Maria what time it was now, and was she 
sure his “pants”? were in a safe place, and didn’t she 
think it a “little stuffy,” etc., etc., etc. 

Generally I sleep as if I really were just and 
righteous, but now and then outstanding things on 
the route wake me. It may be the long bridge over 
the Susquehanna, or the tunnel under the Hudson 
or East River, or the stop in the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York, or the Hell Gate Bridge. One soon 
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learns to tell without looking, just from the sound, 
where one is. 

There is a strange pull on the imagination as one 
gets the distant lights of Philadelphia, New York or 
New London, looks down on the moving reflections 
in the big and little rivers and straits in the way, or 
catches the message of a lighthouse far away along 
the Sound. 

Sometimes there is the lady in the other berth 
of the section who acts desperately afraid you may be 
going to speak to her, and sometimes the lady who 
seems afraid you aren’t. Both are amusing and 
both are just as well to leave in sole possession until 
they disappear for the night. Most women traveling 
alone are matter of fact, unembarrassed, grateful for 
any little services, and competent to paddle their 
own canoes. 

One night when I was taking the New York train, 
I went to bed and to sleep in the South Station at 
10 o’clock, when the car was opened and ready for 
occupancy. About 12.10 we stopped at the Back 
Bay Station and a man flung his suit-case heavily in 
on me. I demanded (kindly, I assume, inasmuch as 
I am “a religious editor’) what the hick he was doing, 
and he withdrew it. Soon arrived a porter for my 
Pullman receipt. Next arrived the conductor with 
his lantern and his chart. Two of us had tickets for 
lower five. The man in the aisle demanded his rights. 
He said his wife was in lower seven, the next berth. 
So I started to get up, but the conductor fixed it by 
giving him lower nine—at the feet of the presumably 
recumbent lady, instead of at her head. Midnight 
then gradually threw her darkest shades around us, 
the last sounds of unlacing shoes and jingling keys 
died down, and I sank off again to sleep. Along late 
in the night, 2.15 a. m. I think it was, back came the 
conductor, a weary, patient, resigned sort of man 
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we had this night, and, shaking me, said he lacked a 
ticket for the lady in lower seven. Stung by the 
imputation and the repeated assaults on my peace, 
I forcibly told him that I wasn’t the gentleman who 
belonged to the lady in lower seven, and that he ought 
to know it for he himself had put the man in lower 
nine. Off he went with chart and lantern, grumbling 
again about “‘a ticket missing for lower seven.” 

There are few such nights, and when there are 
there is always a funny side to them. 

In fact there is a funny and a serious side to 
all of it. That is why it never palls on me. The trip 
is always interesting. 

In one sense it is a hardship—so much traveling. 
In another sense it is a blessing. It makes one realize 
more keenly how much one cares for the one left be- 
hind. It gives one a different perspective on one’s 
work. 

It does not interfere with work. Ithelpsit. The 
journey not only gives one new thoughts, it acts 
like a precipitate on a mixture of thoughts, and fre- 
quently brings something clearly to mind. 

And there is no place where one can write with so 
little interruption as on a train. 

The best nights, though, are when congenial 
friends are along. Solitude is blessed. Society of the 
right sort is more blessed. 

Already twice brother editors and many times 
brother ministers have taken the same train. 

But I have said nothing about the charge that 
Pullman sleepers are uncomfortable and indecent. 
Some years ago I heard Dr. Harvey W. Wiley say 
publicly that when he got through with the pure food 
fight, he intended to tackle Pullman cars. “I intend,” 
said he, “to set some of my young men to work to 
ascertain what it is that we breathe in Pullman cars. 
It certainly is not air.” 
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Since that day, conditions have improved. 
Major Oliver P. Newman said at the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, recently that one of the greatest in- 
ventions of the past quarter of a century was the little 
ventilating slot in the outside sash of a Pullman car 
window, by means of which the passenger in the lower 
berth can regulate the ventilation for himself. 

I always rejoice when I strike a car with this 
new device, and I am told that as fast as the old cars 
are run to the shops for other repairs, this ventilator 
is added. 

Apart from that, there is unquestionably a higher 
standard of intelligence in Pullman conductors and 
Pullman porters than there used to be. They are 
trying to make the cars more sanitary and more 
comfortable. 

In the upper berth passengers do not have any 
individual ventilator, but they always get better air 
up there. 

The cars I use are scrupulously clean. 

As to the indecency and promiscuity of Pullman 
cars, it islargely imaginary. Ineverseeany indecency. 

I am not one of the fools who see no evil, hear 
no evil, speak no evil. I know it exists. It exists 
on trains, in churches, in hotels, and in our weak 
and wayward hearts. But to retire in a perfectly 
refined, ladylike way is possible for a lady in a car 
as well as in her own home. It is not as convenient, 
to be sure, but when one learns how, one learns he has 
about all he needs to be comfortable on a train. 

The thousands who travel by night in day 
coaches might have to tell a different story, but even 
that seems palatial in comparison with some of the 
box cars the boys used in the war. 

The element of safety seldom enters into my cal- 
culations, for I know I am safer on a train than on 
the streets of Boston or Washington. The cars now 
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are made of steel and can stand a mighty blow. 
Most people travel for a lifetime without ever getting 
inawreck. If eventually they are wrecked the chances 
are 100 to one that they will be shaken up or bumped 
about a little rather than seriously hurt, or killed. 
My relatives in the insurance business may not ap- 
prove this statement, but in this faith I lay me down 

in peace and sleep. 

It is well to remember that everything dangerous 
—aerial bombs, high explosive shells, chimney pots, 
brickbats, bullets, automobiles, peas from a pea- 
shooter—miss more people than they hit. The fields 
are wide. The human target is small. If this seems 
a low level on which to put my thought, then re- 
member that the two classes of things which it is utter 
folly to worry about are those we can help and those 
we can’t help. If we can, let us do it. If we can’t 
we might as well forget it. 

An irate subscriber who has found out just what 
kind of editor we are is much more to be dreaded than 
a train which may bump into us twenty-five years 
from now. 

If one would keep records, note down odd say- 
ings, sketch briefly picturesque characters, keep a 
journal of happenings, one could write a volume on 
Pullman experiences. It wouldn’t be a bad or use- 
less book either, if it were well done. It would give 
us a cross section of life. It would show us people at 
their best, their worst and their average. It would 
help us understand them better. 

My own faith in the goodness of man is deepened 
by these contacts with all sorts and conditions of 
people. There are the coarse and vulgar, the selfish 
and inconsiderate, the ignorant and inexperienced, but, 
by and large, the race exhibited on Pullmans is a good 
race. On many trails and routes and roads, they are 
making the same journey of life. 
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And as I have gone to and fro I have had nothing 
to weaken my faith that there is a God who can stay 
with those who stay and yet go with those who go, 
and be everywhere for good. 

It may be true, as some one said to me lately, 
that such a faith belongs to the childhood of the race. 
But somehow or other I feel more and more sure that 
the bigger and better we get, the more convinced we 
will be that it is true. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE BOSTON-NEW YORK BOATS 


URING the weeks that the Madame has been 
staying down at Rumson, New Jersey, I 
have gone back and forth each week to and 

from Boston—generally by the boat. 

Once in a while I have used the old Fall River 
Line. By this route we start at six instead of five 
and thus have an hour longer to work at the office. 
And we can take the train at the Back Bay Station, 
only five minutes away. This fine old line, now 
maintained by the New York and New Haven Rail- 
road, has many loyal patrons whose fathers before 
them used it, and who won’t consider any other route. 

Since 1924, however, there has been a great rush 
for the two new boats, the “New York” and the 
“Boston,” operated by the Eastern Steamship Com- 
pany, and running wa the Cape Cod Canal. In hot 
weather one has to make reservations two and even 
three weeks ahead. 

The old steamboat wharves in Boston are on 
Atlantic Avenue, a main down-town thoroughfare, 
and the ships come all the way up to the street. As 
one stands on the after deck of the boat, one can 
talk easily to people on the sidewalk. This makes 
the contrast between land and water unusually 
striking. One moment we are on the very edge of the 
city cush—the elevated trains going by on a level 
with us, pedestrians and motors and stores virtually 
all about us. The next moment we have slipped out 
into the bay, with its silence, its loneliness, its peace. 

Boat travel is restful to the majority of us. When 
we reach a comfortable boat, our travel in one sense 
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ends. We have our room, we drop our bags, and we 
saunter out care-free. 

All the last things that have piled up at the office, 
all the people coming and going, all the traffic jams 
that have blocked our taxi, all the bags and bundles 
and brown paper parcels that have weighted us down, 
are forgotten. We are where there is space and air 
and privacy and rest. 

On the minute these boats are off. In the past 
six weeks I have not seen them wait for anything. 
There is a short, sharp blast, the lines are loosened, 
and we slowly start. There is a cheer from those 
standing in the street. People all around shout “good- 
by.” And I too mentally say good-by to: Boston or 
New York. If Boston, my mental operations may be 
something like this: Good-by Atlantic Avenue! 
Gooa-by elevated structure with cars hurrying past! 
Good-by old track walker lighting your pipe with 
lantern clasped between your knees! Good-by trucks 
and drays and taxis and pleasure cars and pedestrians 
hurrying homeward. Good-by National Meter Co., 
Submarine Signal Co., Blake Electrical Co. Good-by 
“Glues and Gelatines,” ‘Bags and Bagging,” “Tents 
and Camping Goods,” “Jack’s Smoke Shop,” little 
restaurant with ‘‘Lunches to Take Out.’”’ Good-by 
Bangor Line, Portland Line, Yarmouth Line to 
Nova Scotia, docks of railroad companies, docks of 
ocean liners, docks of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and huge dry dock. 

For some of the people it is the last view they 
ever will have of Boston. For others of us there is 
reasonable certainty that we will see it many times. 

One who sails away from a city in this way sees 
it as he seldom does while in it. He senses it a little 
better in its setting, realizes it a little more clearly 
as a whole, appreciates better its heart or soul. Boston 
is not as impressive as New York as one approaches 
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it or sails away. Only the Custom House tower, 
Bunker Hill Monument, a few of the taller spires, the 
wireless towers of the Navy Yard, a small part of 
East or South Boston, show up at all. One can see 
distinctly the Blue Hills in the distance when it is 
clear, follow along with the eye the low curving line 
of the north shore, and see clearly also the south shore, 
along which we travel to the Cape Cod Canal. 

Boston Harbor is beautiful because of the islands. 
Some are bare rocks. Some are covered with verdure. 
Most of them are devoted to national or municipal 
purposes. Several are forts. There is a Governor’s 
Island as in New York Harbor, and once it was used 
for military purposes like that famous post. There 
is Spectacle Island, very high. There is Long Island, 
with a fort at one end and city hospitals and other 
institutions at the other end. There are lighthouses, 
beacons, and the Boston Light Ship. As we leave the 
islands and start over the broad expanse of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, we pass Minot’s Ledge Light, “‘fifteen 
miles to the southeast of Boston.” 

We reach the entrance to the Cape Cod Canal 
about eight o’clock. As we leave Boston by daylight 
saving time, it is not yet dark when we pass through 
the canal, and early in the season it is broad day- 
light. 

It is a spectacle worth seeing, partly because of 
the canal itself but mainly because of the fete into 
which the passage of the boat is turned by residents 
and visitors on the Cape. On pleasant nights in the 
height of the season hundreds of motors are out, filled 
with people, parked along the bank to see the boat 
go by or moving slowly in long line by the road parallel 
with the bank as an escort. People cheer, sirens sound, 
bells ring, and our great whistle now and then blows 
in response. On the bridges little boys and sometimes 
grown-ups call to us all kinds of foolish things—happy 
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when they get a response—as if they had the instinct 
by voice at least to get on to the brilliantly lighted 
boat moving to the metropolis. People have told 
me that from the shore the sight of these towering 
majestic boats moving through the canal is well 
worth going miles to see. 

Late in the season when it is dark on the canal, 
or when it is stormy, there are fewer people out, but 
the lights on the bridges, in the villages, in distant 
farmhouses, sometimes clear, sometimes half hidden 
in mist and rain, tell us where we are and seem to sig- 
nal a greeting as we pass. 

Coming to Boston from New York, we reach the 
canal at three or four o’clock in the morning, and 
only a few hardy souls, making perhaps their first 
and only trip this way, get out to see it. Several 
times I have heard adventurous small boys the night 
before insisting that they must be called, and carrying 
their point with reluctant parents. 

The skilful handling of the big ship in the canal 
impresses everybody. There are highway bridges at 
Sagamore and Bourne, and a railway bridge just 
south of Bourne, which are lifted to let us through. 
There is no room to spare. And with our momentum 
there is no place for indecision or change of mind. 
The navigator has to do exactly the right thing. A 
fool or a weakling has no business at the helm of the 
“New York’ or the “Boston” going through the 
Cape Cod Canal. 

The Cape Cod Canal is thirteen miles long and 
cuts off seventy miles from the sea route between 
New York and Boston. By the canal we make 261 
miles. By the route around the Cape 331. More 
than that, it directs our course away from Georges 
Banks and other dangers to navigation off the Massa- 
chusetts coast. But it costs heavily to use it. How 
accurate he was I don’t know, but a seaman told me 
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that the “Boston” and “New York” pay $500 tolls 
each way every trip. This may explain the fact that 
on our last trip from New York on a perfect night 
of the full moon, “the hunter’s moon,”’ when we awoke 
in the morning we found ourselves out at sea east of 
the Cape, Provincetown just showing up ahead on 
the port side. “Too foggy to go through the Canal,” 
was one explanation. ‘Too expensive; late in the 
season and want to save money,” was another. 

Of course there could have been fog, but never 
was there a clearer night, never did the sun come up 
to give us a more sparkling morning, never did light- 
houses stand out more distinctly on a distant coast. 
I was willing that they should run outside. They 
usually get in an hour ahead of time, anyway, and 
this morning by hurrying a litile they were only an 
hour behind. 

Men dreamed of this canal for generations before 
it was dug. The Pilgrim Fathers used to travel up 
a little river called the Scusset near the present 
Massachusetts Bay entrance of the canal, then make 
a short carry and descend the Monument River to 
Buzzard’s Bay. Monument River was wiped out 
when the canal was built. The Dutch and English 
traded over this natural water route. As the colonies 
grew and men used larger boats they had to sail around 
Nantucket and up the coast. Incomplete figures 
record the loss of 10,000 vessels off Nantucket in the 
last eighty years. Willard De Lue in “Our Own New 
England,” published serially in the Boston Globe, 
tells the story of the project as follows: 


In Sandwich as early as 1676 there was talk of cut- 
ting a canal to connect the two streams. Judge Samuel 
Sewall, who visited the Cape that year, tells in his diary 
that one of the natives “rode with me and shewed me 
the place which some had thought to cut for to make a 
passage from the South Sea to the North; said ’twas 
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about a mile and a half between the utmost flowing of 
the two Seas in Herring (Monument) River and Scusset, 
the land very low and level. . . .” ' 

It was as.a military measure that the first actual 
survey for a canal was made. That was in 1776, when 
British warships were playing havoc with American 
merchant shipping on the New England coast. One 
of Washington’s army engineers came down from 
Boston, made surveys, measured the tides on both 
sides of the Cape, and figured that a canal would cost 
about $150,000, which was a vastly greater amount 
than the same figures would mean to-day. The Mas- 
sachusetts General Court favored the project, but 
thought that the Continental Congress ought. to lend 
a hand in it. Congress, however, had other worries. 
In spite of many subsequent attempts to get started— 
including one in 1812, when the need for a canal as a 
war measure was again apparent—it was not until 1880 
that work actually began. 

In that year a gang of 500 Italian laborers was 
brought over from New York by a contractor engaged 
by a private company which hoped to construct the 
canal, and began excavating at Sandwich with shovels 
and wheelbarrows. Work was soon suspended, and a 
depression in the sand remained for many years to 
show where this initial work was carried on. 

Four years later, another company, headed by 
F, A. Lockwood of East Boston, started operations on 
the beach at Sandwich with a huge dredge, built at the 
Lockwood works. It cut a 15-foot waterway for a 
mile toward this village. Then the company got into 
financial difficulties. Mr. Lockwood died soon after- 
ward. 

The final successful effort was begun in 1909 by a 
company headed by August Belmont, and the canal 
was Officially opened July 29, 1914. 


This canal, I regret to say, is not a financial 
success. The shipping companies and independent 
skippers seem to prefer to save money by taking 
chances. What the company wants is to have the 
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Government take over the canal. They assert that 
if we were at war the canal might be of enormous 
value. Bills to appropriate money for the purchase 
of it have been pending in Congress for years, and 
have failed because of the ery of “grab.”’ Undoubt- 
edly such a purchase would be a Godsend to the 
company. But might it not be a benefit to us all? 
The people on the Cape have hoped for an industrial 
boom from the building of the canal, but it has not 
come. For years they have worked for a harbor 
along its banks so that the big boats could stop and 
take on and discharge passengers. After years of 
delay such an improvement seems likely to be made. 
The state of Massachusetts has passed an act agree- 
ing to pay half the cost of. ‘‘a public landing some- 
where along the banks of the canal’ if Plymouth 
and Barnstable counties will pay the other half. 
The total expense will be $150,000. Now both the 
villages of Bourne and Sagamore are fighting for 
this landing. 

One night last summer (July 22) I took the Fall 
River Line to New York. It was a stormy night. 
Seeing a hard storm coming I ran and beat it to the 
Back Bay Station, and I sat forty-five minutes watch- 
ing other people arrive drenched. The rain beat 
down in sheets on the roof of the Trinity Place Station 
just across the tracks. Train after train went out 
half empty on both the Boston and Albany and New 
Haven Roads. 

We were one and one-half hours getting to Fall 
River, and I reflected dismally that I might have been 
almost a third of the way to New York if I had taken 
the Merchants’ Limited. But the cheering thought 
followed quickly: “What of it. What would I have 
done there? It would have been too late to go down 
into the country. I would have had to find a hotel 
and IJ have that here.” So I had, a big, comfortable, 
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old-fashioned hotel on water—all lighted up, an army 
of colored porters and waiters ready to serve me, a 
large stateroom, a key to turn, a blind to draw, full 
power to shut out the world. We were on the steam- 
boat ‘‘Priscilla,’’ on which I traveled thirty-two years 
ago when she first came out. At that time she was 
regarded as the last word in luxury, style, grace and 
comfort. This trip she was not crowded. Summer 
travel lets up between the middle and the end of July. 
The July rush northward has partly stopped. The 
August rush up and the homeward rush down has not 
set in. 

The waiters in the dining room were a little 
gloomy this time, but philosophical. “Every day 
can’t be a. good pay day,” one of them remarked. A 
tall deckhand boasted about the “Priscilla,” while 
we stood in a sheltered corner of the lower deck, watch- 
ing the lights and therain. ‘Bad head wind to-night,” 
he said. ‘We'll shake you up some this trip. But it 
won’t stop this boat. The old ‘Providence’ back there 
will be late, but the ‘Priscilla’ will drive right through 
it. So will the ‘Commonwealth,’ our big boat going 
the other way to-night.” 

After I turned in I was dimly conscious of some 
yawing and pitching. I heard the swish and rush of 
water, felt the shock of waves, but the pillows were 
soft, the blankets shut out the cold and the damp 
and created a delicious warmth, the deck above caught 
the driving rain, the pilots knew the way. A dark, 
stormy night, shut in, protected, undisturbed—what a 
time it was for sleep! So I left the storm and darkness 
behind me, and when I next opened my blind the old 
boat was moving steadily in calm waters under a blue 
sky, the sun just a red ball in the east, the shores of 
Long Island and Westchester coming near and the 
great Hell Gate Bridge showing up dimly ahead. 
We were already in New York, night was over and 
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there was no hotel bill to pay. We had an hour or 
more of delightful cruising along the shores of Man- 
hattan and then the old “Priscilla’’ was turned slowly 
around and backed into her pier. 

Whether on a boat getting in at seven or one 
arriving at eight, I am apt to wake up just before 
reaching the stupendous Hell Gate Bridge of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. I try to 
be out to see the sun rising over Long Island and to 
look up at the various bridges as we go under them. 
On Manhattan Island about the first familiar land- 
mark we are apt to see is the Italian Hospital at 83d 
St. Then comes the Flower Hospital at 59th, built out 
abruptly to the water, revealing in its location and 
architecture the firm determination to get all the 
light and air possible. Fundamental in all modern 
healing as in work of prevention of disease are the 
elementary things which ought to cost nothing, so 
freely has the good God provided them. 

We especially like to round the southern tip of 
Manhattan Island as the boat leaves the East River 
and swings around up the North toward her pier. 
The views of the high buildings of New York are 
magnificent. The view back up the East River— 
the bridges bathed in the early sunlight, the river 
glistening, Brooklyn to the right in a beautiful haze, 
the heart of New York before us—is especially im- 
pressive. Down the bay the Statue of Liberty looms 
up. Between the tall buildings of New York we 
look for the spires of old Trinity or St. Paul deep in the 
canyons of that part of the city. At just the right 
point we can look up Broadway for a considerable 
distance from the Battery. 

We have come to know the principal high build- 
ings and to call them by name—the Bush Terminal 
on 42d Street, the American Radiator Building on 
40th Street, with its black and gold peak before which 
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it is said “a foreign painter visiting New York stands 
an hour every morning,” and many a business man 
halts for a moment even in the rush and roar of the 
city, the Shelton Hotel, “showing the poise, energy, 
and good manners in architecture’ which won it 
medals from both the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Architectural League of New York, 
the Metropolitan Tower and the amazing group of 
buildings at the lower end of the island. Strangers 
want to have the Woolworth Building pointed out. 
Orrick Johns says “‘it has a twentieth century physique 
masquerading in cathedral clothes.”” They want to 
see the Singer Building. They are interested in the 
Bankers Trust with smoke coming out of the tipof 
the pyramidal tower. And as we near our landing 
on the North River there are many exclamations 
over the New York Telephone Building just nearing 
completion, another example of the massive, set- 
back, castellated tower-like order of architecture. 
A large sign tells us that this building when com- 
pleted will be “the largest telephone building in the 
world, that it will be 480 feet or twenty-nine stories 
high, have five basements, house eight central offices, 
serve 120,000 telephones, contain twenty-five acres 
of floor space and accommodate 6,000 workers.”’ 

No single building, no matter how beautiful, 
makes the impression of the whole. There is no city 
in the world more beautiful, as seen from the water, 
than New York. Whether we come up the bay or 
round the Battery or arrive by one of the Hudson 
River boats, it is one of the great sights. Seen from a 
distance with the sun just breaking through the haze, 
or at night, the mammoth structures have a fairy- 
like, moving effect impossible to describe. 

On every trip, the people are the object of greatest 
interest. From many places, of many sorts, with 
many differing ideas and ideals, one reflects that 
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after all they are in the same boat, making the same 
voyage, exposed to the same vicissitudes of storm 
and sunshine. 

Especially when one is traveling alone it is in- 
teresting to listen to the fragments of conversation 
floating about a dining-room, blowing over the deck 
or coming up a companion way. Each table, each 
group, is a center of its own. They are all allied. 
They all are something more than the conversation 
indicates. But each remark gives something of the 
color of the group and a hint as to the infinite variety 
of human nature. At the risk of being considered an 
eavesdropper, which I emphatically disavow, I set 
down a few typical remarks of one trip: 

“Is your wife a Philadelphian? Oh, of course 
I’m only assuming.” 

“You know Walter Cassell, don’t you? A big 
fat guy who travels for Blount & Co.” 

“There is a much higher level of culture in Virginia 
than there is in North Carolina.” 

“That country club isn’t much. Hard to get to. 
Dinky little building.” 

“T fell for you right off.” 

(Slowly and heavily) “The essence of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis—” 

(A colored waiter to another) “I told him to 
leave a uniform for you—a No. 34 pants and a 36 
coat.” 

(Another waiter) “I got a mess of apple sauce 
over me last night.” 

(Still another) “This is king row here. Best 
service on board.” 

“See that little girl. Prettiest child I ever saw.” 

“This company pays one dollar apiece for 
every pie brought on board and gets $1.25 out of it. 
Nothing extortionate in that. Gets them of Thomp- 
son Spa. Best pies in New England.” 
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“Wonderful on the water in the moonlight, isn’t 
it?” 

“T don’t see how they could hold the captain to 
blame for it. He couldn’t see them. Aw, they got 
to blame somebody.” 

“Why don’t they put some screw-eyes onto a 
submarine to hook onto when they go down? They 
don’t have no place to hook their slinger to.” 

“T got tired driving a taxi so long to get hold of 
$500, and I went out and got a load or two of booze.” 

“Where would we be now, boys, if we had gone 
over the road—Springfield?”’ 

“This Mitchell’s going to be the biggest man in 
the U.S. He'll clean ’em out. He’ll be President.” 

“Nice and warm on land to-night.” 

“Cleaned up sixty-five thousand on the deal.” 

“Look ahead of you there. Ain’t that nice? 
What? Ain’t that nice?” 

“New York is a cold-blooded place, I tell you. 
Boston cares something about the individual man.” 

“That the Statute of Liberty?” 

“Rotten night’s sleep.” 

“Best night’s sleep in ten years.” 

Remarks like these might be offered as a cross 
section of American life if it were not for this: The 
modest, refined, cultured people usually do not talk 
so that their remarks go floating over a dining room, 
or booming over a deck. There were a few tables 
where there was quiet conversation, which might have 
been better worth while to hear. There were several 
where morose husbands and stupid wives fed in 
silence broken only by monosyllables. In the cross 
section we would have to put those who can’t talk, 
those who won’t talk and those who talk so they 
can’t be heard. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
ON TRAIN WRECKS AND VARIOUS THINGS 


Y first Chicago day began in the club car of 
the Pennsylvania Limited, three hours late 
and just passing Fort Wayne, Indiana. The 

know-it-all man with vocabulary so limited that he 
had to intersperse obscenity and profanity with every 
other word came in and took the floor. ‘Say, what 
kind of a way freight is this?” he barked. ‘I never 
slept a wink all night. That blankety-blank engineer 
jerked the life out of us every stop. They pretend 
to call this the second fastest train they run, and 
here we are way out in nowhere. Their rolling stock 
is allrun down. I’ll take the New York Central next 
LEDs 

Doubtless on the New York Central his counter- 
part was holding forth at the same moment, and 
swearing by all the gods and devils to take the Pennsy1- 
vania next time. The beautiful, solid, limited train 
was full of good people, but they were unobtrusive. 
The cheap, ignorant, pretentious, evil-mouthed man 
oecupied the center of the stage, and in the eyes of 
the thoughtless doubtless stood as more or less repre- 
sentative of our race. 

The thoughtful man could have been reflecting 
that he had left New York at noon and Philadelphia 
at 2.11 p. m. and, in spite of a misty night and greasy 
rails, would be in Chicago by noon at the latest; that 
he had been carried in safety at high speed; that the 
train had experienced ‘‘a bad break down” to the 
engine and had not left the track; that a diner had 
been hitched on at Pittsburg instead of Fort Wayne 
as is usual on that train, and hauled all night so that 
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we would not have to wait as late as 8 a. m. for 
breakfast; and that we were going to get back a dollar 
an hour for every hour we were late. 

Not how badly the railroads do, but how well, is 
a continual marvel to me. 

There is growling which is justified, but fully 
half of it is from the people who want to appear so- 
phisticated, “‘old hands,” used to the best, and who 
merely reveal their lack of experience and lack of 
breeding. 

The morning paper came on soon after 8 a. m. 
As is usual, we found that it is the worst paper which 
is best distributed. 

If we bought anything we had to buy the Chicago 
Tribune. And up and down the solid lines of smokers 
in the club car only two failed to buy it. 

On the front page the Tribune published a typical 
cartoon. Congress was pictured as an old farmer 
sound asleep on the walls of U.S. Defenses. Close to 
his ears ‘‘patriots” were firing off a cannon in which 
they were stuffing projectiles labeled “War Talk.” 
Back of ‘‘Patriot,’’ tending the breech of the cannon, 
were two piles of high explosives, “Talk of Possible 
War in the Pacific,” and ‘‘Alarm Over the Condition 
of Our Navy.” Close by stood ‘‘Pacifist’”’ and ‘‘Quiet- 
ist,” represented as womanish old men in a frenzy 
stuffing their hands in their ears, their faces register- 
ing horror. 

The Christian Century has just reprinted two of 
the worst editorials the T’rzbune has ever published, 
expounding in all its stark nakedness the most pagan 
philosophy ever put forth by an American newspaper, 
and asking for the comments of readers. 

In Chicago I found a Congress of Sanitarians, 
a convention of furniture men, a great gathering of 
road builders, to which the railroads ran special 
trains. I not only could not get a room at the La 
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Salle, but I could not get one for ten minvtes even in 
which to change my clothes. If I wanted a room 
I would have to drive in a taxi for half an hour. So 
I used the public room in the basement. 

The Universalist Leader has printed a full ac- 
count of the Universalist Laymen’s Organization 
meeting, with which I was busy from the time I 
arrived until 8 p. m. Then Judge Galer took me in 
charge, transferred his room to me, called a taxi, and 
in ten minutes my environment had changed. We 
were in one of the largest auditoriums in the country 
and listening to the opera La Tosca. Claudia Muzio 
sang Tosca, and Georges Baklanoff Scarpia. 

It was as well to have postponed dinner. Our 
brains were clear. It was as well to have worked 
hard. The rest was grateful. It was as well to have 
had hours in crowded rooms and discussion of twen- 
tieth century problems. We were able all the better to 
let ourselves go back into the atmosphere of Sardou’s 
story and could appreciate better the majestic music of 
Puccini. 

Steady writing for a second half day for the 
waiting presses twelve hundred miles away in Boston, 
and then came a second luncheon conference of three 
hours—smaller, more intimate and informal—with 
our ministers of the Chicago area who could be 
reached. There were Brigham, Carpenter of Peoria, 
Allison, a new strong recruit, stalwart Dr. Fisher, 
active as of yore, and Tilden of Lombard. Coming in 
late were Miss Markley—who will finish a post grad- 
uate course at the University of Chicago in June, and 
get a Doctor’s degree in Philosophy in the only way 
any one ever ought to get that crowning honor in 
the scholar’s life, by hard work—and with her Miss 
Slaughter of the General Sunday School Association, 
en route to Denver. Dr. Lowe looked in but could 
not stay. Vallentyne was off preaching, Macpherson 
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at a funeral, Allen tied up, and two or three others, 
to my great regret, were not reached. 

What did we talk about? Europe, travel, Lom- 
bard, our parishes around Chicago, and the Five 
Year Program. We talked about the Universalist 
Leader, and how to make it a better paper. What 
was the worst thing the editor ever did? What was 
the best thing? What kind of thing is read? What 
is not read? How will we get more subscribers? 
Said Dr. Fisher: “If I could get my people all to take 
and read the Leader, I could be sure they would under- 
stand me when [I taik to them about some of our 
problems.”’ Others presented most helpful suggestions 
dealing both with the matter and the make-up of the 
paper. When Dr. Tilden asked what ‘“‘we men out 
here” could do to help I said: ‘‘As you go about speak- 
ing, urge the men to send in the church news. Teli 
them to overcome modesty or fear of criticism, and 
give us interesting bits for personals. Wherever you 
can do so properly ask people to subscribe. Tell us 
frankly where you think we run off the track. And 
when you have an inspiration write it down and send 
it: in,”? 

So much for this kind of talk. The real thing 
was the fellowship, the stories, the flow of spirit, the 
getting better acquainted. There was not a wearing, 
tiring moment. The contact increased my respect and 
affection for these able men. 

Thad just time for a call on Morrison, editor of the 
Christian Century, seventeen years on that paper, a 
brave, able fellow making a journal which circulates in 
all the Protestant Churches more than any other, for a 
look in the Art Museum, and for a glorious walk along 
Michigan Avenue and on out to the lake. 

The first lights were coming out on the tall 
buildings, the moon showed up in the east, the tide 
of traffic seemed at its height. 
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I went down to see the gallery Charles Hutchin- 
son built for Chicago, and studied its beautiful col- 
lections. I paused by the portrait of Gunsaulus at 
the entrance of Gunsaulus Hall. I stood by the 
wonderful group in white marble, Barria’s “First 
Burial’”—man’s strength bearing the helpless form, 
woman’s tenderness and love kissing the cold brow. 
One could philosophize for pages about all the way 
the race has come and about Chicago’s part init. In 
its crowded streets as we leap for life, amid the crea- 
tions of granite and steel, with the din of engines and 
riveters, we must remember that there are preachers 
boldly proclaiming the religion of Christ, and laymen 
like our own Hutchinson backing great civic projects 
for the common good. 

The exciting part of the trip was a wreck on the 
B. & O. It wasn’t a great wreck—nobody was killed, 
only four were hurt—but it delayed us four hours and 
gave most of us several thrills. 

Instead of taking the 10 p. m. out of Chicago, as 
I expected to do, I caught the 6.25 p. m. Chicago- 
Washington-New York special. In the station we 
lay alongside of the “Limited” on the Chicago & 
Great Western marked for St. Paul, Rochester and 
other points off that way. The two diners close 
together were the embodiment of light, life, cheer and 
plenty. One could not help thinking how slight a 
turn led to widely separated points. Hungry from a 
long day of activity and my walk along Michigan 
Avenue and the lake front, I went in to dinner fifteen 
minutes before we started. I asked the steward if 
he had carried President Coolidge on his recent trip 
to Chicago, and he said no, but added: ““This car and 
this crew served President Wilson and party, and the 
funeral party of President Harding.” The one dollar 
and a quarter dinner, with its hot split-pea soup, 
its tender roast goose and its apple pie ‘‘baked on the 
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car to-day,’’ was of the best. We were twelve miles 
or half an hour out. I had just left the table and 
had reached the vestibule when with a crash we came 
to an almost instantaneous stop. It hurled me against 
the end of the car, but I got my balance. The porter 
came flying out, opened the door, and we saw a train 
lying against us at right angles up ahead. I was 
quickly there and beheld a strange sight. A Western 
Indiana train on the C. & E. I. tracks, made up of 
an engine and empty passenger cars, had run through 
the gates at a grade crossing, struck us between the 
tender and mail car and hurled the mail car around at 
right angles off its trucks along the Western Indiana 
tracks and into their little station. The end of the 
mail car smashed the end of the station, sending 
debris down on the operator’s chair and desk. Luckily 
he had just moved over to the door. 

The Western Indiana engine lay against our mail 
car, our engine, cut loose, stood intact a little way 
down the tracks, the end of our baggage car and its 
trucks were badly damaged, and a tall telegraph pole, 
carrying hundreds of wires, leaned dangerously 
over the wreck. The engineer of the train that wrecked — 
us was in our mail car, his face all covered with blood, 
the fireman sat in the wrecked little station, with the 
grimiest, sootiest, pale face I ever saw, the mail clerk 
on our train, hurt the worst of any one, was refusing 
to leave his mail, the two crews were running about 
with flares looking to see who was hurt, where they 
were and what conditions were, while the operator 
was hanging on to the telephone trying to get a con- 
nection through to the dispatcher. A little boy was 
saying again and again, “I was in that station when 
the train hit it.” We still were in Chicago, 91st St., 
Oakdale Crossing, I believe they called it. Came 
then the police on the run, came the fire department 
with helmets and pikes, came jangling an ambulance 
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for the injured, came running the neighbors, and boy 
and girl skaters from a near by pond, came the pas- 
sengers from our train who woke up to the fact that 
something had happened, came at last locomotives, 
the long intense rays of their headlights lighting up the 
scene, bringing the wrecking crew, and power to haul 
back out of the melee cars still on the rails. The people 
living near by were deeply interested to know whose 
run it was. They seemed to know the crews by 
name and probably were railroad people themselves. 
Said a truck farmer whose house was near the crossing: 
“T knew it was coming. Night after night I have 
watched that train of empties come up just as this 
B. & O. train was due and run clear up to the gates 
before the engineer stopped.”’ Said the bleeding 
engineer: ‘‘My brakes didn’t hold and I slid into 
them.” Said the dining car steward: “Ten seconds 
later and that engine would have been in the middle 
of this car.’’? Said my coal black waiter: ‘‘It sho’ would 
have spilled the milk and may be spilled me.”’ Said 
a whole bevy of school girls: ‘Goody! We won’t get 
there for classes to-morrow.” Said an intelligent 
looking lady: ‘I’ve never been afraid of traveling 
before, but I had a premonition three weeks ago 
that if I started on this trip I’d be in a wreck.” Said 
an official who looked at the mess: ‘‘Only the mercy 
of God saved a lot of those people from getting 
hurt.”’ Said I to the official: “‘A good engineer con- 
tributed to that result. He obeyed the law and 
halted before the crossing. He therefore was run- 
ning only eight or ten miles an hour. He slammed 
on his emergency when he saw the other train com- 
ing into him, and took the blow up ahead instead 
of in the middle of the train.” 

It was a clear moonlight night, fairly cold, ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The delay disturbed me not 
a whit. It was a convenient time for me to have 
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such a thing happen. It was interesting to see this 
little drama of railroad life unfold. 

They pulled us back a few miles, put a switch 
engine on the front and sent us around to the sovth- 
ward over a series of strange tracks and so back to 
our route at Gary, Ind. There are more railroad 
tracks running into Chicago, lacing and interlacing, 
crossing and recrossing, than in any other city of 
the world. We had no steam until we reached Gary, 
between 11 and 12 p. m., and the passengers were 
talking loudly later than usual, but these were minor 
matters. Relieved of the weight of mail and baggage 
cars, we made up time. At Pittsburg we were only 
two hours and twenty minutes late. They had sent 
out a train on time from there to take our place and 
so we had little work to do. 

We slammed through and reached Washington 
only an hour and ten minutes late. A railroad doctor 
joined us at Gary and went through collecting certif: 
icates from the passengers that they were not hurt. 
I had a Chinese from Canton in the berth above me, 
and he signed smilingly. I had a Maltese just across 
the aisle, a veteran of the Great War. He signed, 
too. A few people acted afraid that they were signing 
away rights, but nobody claimed to be hurt. 

Such occurrences make many people nervous. If 
they only would reflect on the low percentage of 
casualties on railroad trains they would “‘lie down in 
peace and sleep.” There is a degree of security and 
surely much happiness in not thinking over much 
about danger. There are ten thousand more misses, 
even ina Great War, than hits. And when one dodges 
from what he doesn’t see and can’t help, he is as apt to 
dodge into destruction as away from it. 


Florida in the Winter of 1926 


CHAPTER XXX 
OFF FOR FLORIDA 


VERY one seemed interested in the fact that 
the Madame and I were going to Florida for 
two weeks. “You lucky dog,” said one of 

my fellow editors. ‘Make an assignment of all 
your power to invest before you start,” said the 
apartment house manager. ‘‘Watch your step,” 
said one of the fine old bachelor brothers who sell 
me newspapers. ‘‘Quick turn over,” a porter from the 
Copley Plaza chimed in. “That is the word. Buy 
to-day, sell to-morrow—keep buying, keep selling. 
Gee, I wish I could go.” 

Interest in Florida seemed universal. The space 
given to the state in newspapers and magazines was 
clear proof of the interest, if such were needed. 

At Universalist Headquarters they did not talk 
money, they talked churches: Cities springing up 
over night—municipal authorities and promoters 
willing to donate building lots—Universalists from 
all over the North down there who could be brought 
together as a nucleus—the free open-minded mental 
attitude of pioneers—the moral need of new frontiers— 
was it not our job to get busy and take advantage 
of the opportunities? 

It may seem like a disgraceful confession, but 
I did not want to go to Florida. The job at home 
was too engrossing, too many denominational things 
were at critical points, the starlings and pigeons and 
sparrows needed me, railroad trains going South were 
congested, hotels were overflowing, prices were high 
—it was far more comfortable at home. 

But Bishop, the Miami pastor, said, ‘“Come now 
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and see an empire in the making,” and Rice, our 
dear friend and pastor in Washington, said, ‘“‘We 
have a room for you in January and no one knows 
where we will be in February,” and a veteran mentor 
and friend said, ‘Remember what I told you when 
you started. Edit from all over the field and keep 
your perspective true.”’ So we bought tickets, secured 
berths, and packed our bags. 

The Madame left Boston three days ahead so 
as to do needed things in Washington. I started on 
Wednesday night, the 6th, to join her in Washing- 
ton, and to stay long enough for the annual reception 
given by the President to the Supreme Court. It 
was 45 degrees in Boston on Wednesday, clear and 
beautiful and streets dry. It was 50 degrees in 
Washington on Thursday—clear and beautiful and 
streets dry. Everything at the Capital seemed to 
chant “‘Florida.”’ Over a store was the sign: “‘Going 
to Florida? Good chance to buy luggage cheap.”’ 
Across the front of the historic Ebbitt Hotel—doomed 
now to destruction—there was a large sign: ‘‘Kissi- 
mee View, Florida.’”’ In the newspapers, advertise- 
ments painted the glories of all parts of the state. 
And down 14th Street, every little while, one saw 
motors loaded down with baggage and camp equip- 
ment, headed toward the Long Bridge across the 
Potomac, the gateway of the South. 

The stars were shining brightly as we walked 
across Lafayette Park from the White House and 
swung up Connecticut Avenue to our apartment, 
but the wind was blowing up colder. We did not 
know it, but real winter was blowing and blustering 
its way toward us out of the West. 

Again I set down the sense of peace one feels 
when he drops bag and baggage in his Pullman. The 
Florida East Coast Limited would pick us up at 2.15 
a.m. We had no more responsibility. It is a great 
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system. We hardly appreciate it, it is so common. 

Nowhere in the night did I wake up—not even 
when we started—but the sound which greeted me 
when I did regain consciousness was the howling of 
a blizzard. Climbing down and peering through the 
glass, I saw snow. So this was going south, was it? 
In fact we were just a little south of Richmond, Va. 
The storm, as we found out later, was bringing snow 
and sleet to a large part of the country. There was 
not enough of it to interfere much with the operation 
of the train, but quite enough snow to beautify woods 
and fields, and enough blow to make us feel warm and 
cozy within. 

The train was running light—only eighty-seven 
people in the standard Pullmans and long compart- 
ment cars, plenty of room in club and observation 
cars, and room enough in the diner. 

Breakfast had quite a family air to it. The 
dining car that goes with a train on a long trip is 
different from the diner which is attached for a meal 
or two and then cut out. With the menu card were 
special folders with beautiful colored illustrations of 
Florida grapefruit and oranges and bits of health 
wisdom. ‘Authorities,’ said this folder, “agree that 
most ills are traceable to the stomach, and that no 
food is quite as essential in keeping this important 
part of the human body functioning properly as ripe 
citrus fruits.” “Citrus fruits require practically no 
digestion, say the Battle Creek experts.” “Infants 
fed daily on orange juice have a much better chance 
for success in life than others’’—this from the senior 
Senator of New York, who implies that he owes what 
he has achieved in life to orange juice (from Florida 
of course). Then all of us Florida-bound read this 
—mark it down, ye deluded sons and daughters of 
California: “Highly flavored, sun ripened, rain wat- 
ered Florida oranges contain 40 per cent to 60 per 
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cent more juice than others. Raised near points of 
consumption, marketed fresh. And as for grapefruit, 
since Florida raises the only grapefruit worthy of 
the name, no time need be lost in making compara- 
tive claims. Give thanks that Florida is east of the 
Mississippi and connected with your homes by the 
fast freight service of the Atlantic Coast Line.” 

“Attractive advertising,’ said the Madame. 
“Yes,” said I, “but what is that long line of freight 
cars marked Sante Fe doing down this way?” 

By noon we had run out of the snow, but the 
storm continued in the form of rain. About one 
o’clock we crossed the Peedee River—up in North 
Carolina called the Yadkin. We had reached South 
Carolina. Soon we saw the first gum-trees in blos- 
som, splashes of beautiful red color here and there 
in swamps—the advance guard of the springtime 
already moving north. 

There was rain all day—rain on the scraggly 
pines, rain on negro shacks in clearings, where often 
half a dozen piccaninnies looked out at us from frame- 
less windows and half a dozen hound dogs looked 
out from under the house, rain on dead cotton plants 
and dried up corn stalks, rain on lonely looking ham- 
lets—the loneliest of which had a prosperous looking 
coffin factory and a dilapidated looking church. 
Toward dark we saw the smoke of Charleston off to 
the left, but we did not stop. After dark we backed 
into the station at Savannah, but paid no attention, 
for we were at dinner. Then the train started off 
again in the night. When we turned in we were 
only eighty-nine miles from the St. Mary’s River 
and the Florida line. Before midnight, although we 
were late, we would be in Jacksonville, the portal 
of El Dorado, with fountains of perpetual youth and 
untapped reservoirs of boundless wealth. 

Our second morning found us in Florida, on the 
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Florida East Coast Railway—166 miles south of 
Jacksonville, 200 north of Miami. We began to 
experience the congestion on the single track rail- 
way from Jacksonville south. Men now are laboring 
feverishly to double track it. We went on side 
tracks to let limited trains pass going north—first 
section, second section. We jogged along behind 
freight trains. We stopped and put down flares. 
We caught up with other flares and stopped. We 
stopped for water and we stopped for orders. Some 
of the passengers were impatient, but it gave us an 
opportunity to see the country. We had breakfast 
at Eau Gallie—186 miles north of Miami—where 
two men were building a new house in the woods and 
swampy land twenty yards away. Other new houses 
were going up across the track. A gang of negro 
laborers were cutting a street straight through the 
jungle of palmetto and pine—burning up the beautiful 
brush, making a feeder for Main Street. At Mel- 
bourne there was a sign, ‘‘On the main street of the 
nation and the main street of the state.” An intel- 
ligent looking gentleman standing on the observation 
end with me said: ‘Here at Melbourne and Eau 
Gallie are the big opportunities of Florida. The boom 
at Miami is full fledged. The boom at Eau Gallie is 
just starting. One needs $50,000 now to start at 
Miami. With $2,000 one can make a fortune at 
Eau Gallie.”’ 

Note, dear reader, that I am setting down im- 
partially names of places and amounts to be made. 
I take no responsibility for Eau Gallie or any other 
place. I have no doubt that there is money to 
be made and money to be lost. I quote the various 
people I meet merely to give a glimpse here and there 
of a striking panorama. The same gentleman, who 
is a boomer for the state, spoke with pity of the sad 
lot of people camping along the railroad track. We 
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passed one group made up of a bent old man of seven- 
ty or eighty, a stocky young man, a little boy and 
girl, getting warm by a fire of old railroad ties, a Ford 
car apparently theirs standing in the bushes near by. 
“See,” said the gentleman, “there are people who 
start with $10 only to spare and never allow for 
accidents. Some of them are up against it hard.” 

The trainman got in bad with the group. ‘“‘They 
can have the whole state for all me,” said he. “I’ve 
been working on the Santa Fe. Give me California 
every time.” ‘Yes, with a busted boom and earth- 
quakes,” said a rough looking passenger. I kept 
out of the debate, for I wanted to keep my friends in 
both places. 

We soon began to pass orange groves and or- 
chards of grapefruit well laden, gardens where little 
green plants were being carefully tended by old 
men and women, bushes of hibiscus, palms, magnolia 
and eucalyptus trees, bougainvilleas, fields of pine- 
apples growing in white sand, our first mocking-bird 
sitting on the ridgepole of a barn. Down opposite 
the historic Jupiter Light we saw the new town site 
of Jupiter—miles of straight streets and sidewalks, 
and alluring signs: ‘‘Find it in Jupiter,” “All Florida 
Has to Give,” ‘‘In Nature’s Wonderland,” “‘A Florida 
Home Here,” “Stop and See Jupiter.” 

At West Palm Beach so many automobiles were 
parked along the streets and in every vacant lot, the 
Madame said, “It looks like a county fair or a circus 
in town.” At Fort Lauderdale, a dining car porter 
came out to get a breath of air, and said: “I didn’t 
know this place. This is my first trip down here in 
six months and it is all changed.” At Hollywood, 
we looked out to see one of the most expensive types 
of development. Just why they feel that they have 
to cut down all the lovely pine trees and start new 
rows of tiny palms or pepper trees I never have 
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figured out. Some of the pines would help immensely 
in beautifying the new city. 

So we came late in the day to Miami—due at 
11.25 and rolled in at 3.80—an exceedingly good run 
for the overworked Florida East Coast Railway. 

Dr. Francis B. Bishop, formerly Southern Mis- 
sionary and now pastor of the Miami church, met us. 
He had camped on the job since 10 a. m. It was 
lucky for us—as we would have had trouble finding 
our hosts. It was raining hard. All the automobiles 
in Florida seemed trying to get to or to get away from 
the little railroad station at the same time. 

The rain that had stopped in the night began 
again as we reached Miami. The storm increased in 
intensity that night and Sunday was as dark and 
rainy a day as one would meet anywhere. In the 
morning the thermometer registered 54 degrees and 
did not get much above that figure all day. 

A ridiculous press dispatch described thousands 
enjoying the sands of West Palm Beach Saturday 
afternoon with a temperature of 69 degrees, while 
snow storms were raging in the North. If the thou- 
sands did enjoy the beach, their enjoyment was cut 
short by dropping temperature and chilly rains. 

The Universalist church services at Miami are 
held in the Scottish Rite Temple, a dignified structure, 
centrally located. Seats are arranged in tiers on 
each side of the room, leaving the main floor space 
clear. One of those curious inexplicable kinks which 
church congregations often exhibit showed itself in 
the entire congregation sitting on the right-hand side as 
they enter the hall and nobody on the left, although 
the two sides are identical in arrangement. The con- 
gregation fills the space on one side only. The pastor 
occupies the Grand Master’s place at the end of the 
room—if that be his title. At any rate Bishop plays 
up to the part, for he is a masterly preacher. 
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The Editor of the Christian Leader brought the 
greetings of the General Convention and of the 
journal. He said in part: ‘‘I am interested in this 
congregation because Dr. Bishop, one of my friends, 
is the pastor. You may not know that to-day (Jan. 
10) marks the first anniversary of his pastorate. It 
has been a year of progress for the society. 

“Recently our Washington pastor, Dr. Rice, 
with Mrs. Rice, has come here to live winters, and 
they have identified themselves with the congrega- 
tion. This gives us a second tie here. 

“Then always in our minds at the Leader office 
and in many of our churches in the North is the fact 
that this church was started by Dr. Bisbee, for a 
quarter of a century editor of the Leader. Here he 
labored at the new project when he had earned the 
right to rest. Here he passed his last happy years— 
and here he died. We have sacred associations with 
Miami. I can never forget Dr. Bisbee’s kindness to 
me when I became his colleague—and almost im- 
mediately his successor. All that he had he turned 
over. All of his wealth of experience he placed at 
my service. He went with me to the Wayside Inn, 
where a group of the ministers gather each year for a 
‘retreat,’ and invested me with the traditions and 
gave me the documents so that I qualify as his suc- 
cessor there also. It was genuine unadulterated 
kindness—the essence and heart of Universalism. 
No statement of universal brotherhood, however 
perfect, can make a man a Universalist. He becomes 
such only by cherishing the spirit of brotherhood. 
We are watching with interest your progress here. 
We are awaiting with deep interest the new and 
promising developments. We want to co-operate.” 

Bishop preached to the rainy-day congregation 
of forty what several said was the strongest sermon 
thus far in his pastorate. His subject was “The 
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Changing God.” ‘Back in the early years of Hebrew 
history the man chosen to be king was the man of 
mighty stature and tremendous strength. So man 
thought of God simply as strength. 

“Then into the thought of God man put person- 
ality. God knew man and had relations with him. 
It makes no difference that this God was often angry 
and vengeful. That He knew man marks an ad- 
vance. ‘The highest and finest things we have started 
low down in the scale. Step by step the world moved 
from the idea of a God of vengeance to the idea of a 
God of love. To-day something more is needed 
We must add to our conception of the Eternal if we 
are to help men. He must not only have a benevo- 
lent disposition, He must] have active good will. 
If you could call all men together and promise them 
that all souls will be saved in a world to come, things 
would go here much the same. Into the new thought 
of God must go the thought that He wants us to be 
strong to walk through the evil of the world and be 
untouched and contribute to the common good. 
The God for to-day is the God of purposefulness. 
He is working. We must work with Him.” 

There is no question about the high sense of re- 
sponsibility felt by the Universalists of Miami. As 
Bishop put it, “An empire is in the building. We 
must build with it.” 

Dr. Evans, Mr. Wooley, Mrs. Pope, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and other trustees greeted us after the service. 
Mrs. Austin, formerly of Akron, Ohio, who drove 
twenty-five miles through the rain from her plantation, 
Dr. Estelle Baker of Chicago, Mr. Chamberlain of 
Galesburg, Ill., just starting for a tour of the world— 
were in the congregation. 

The church service was a happy beginning of 
our two weeks in Florida. 

The Miami church people have created a popular 
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institution which is a combination parish supper, 
meeting of the board and meeting of the parish. In 
the attractive bungalow of Mr. and Mrs. Graham, I 
attended the January meeting. On the dining room 
table there were placed the contributions—pots of 
beans, pans of candied sweet potatoes, escalloped 
white potatoes, plates of sandwiches, some of fresh 
pineapple, some of fresh lettuce, apple and mince 
pies, cakes and cookies, plates of preserved figs and 
olives, with plenty of hot coffee. People helped them- 
selves cafeteria style. There was the most delightful 
air of freedom and informality. After the dinner and 
the short business meeting, one group sat before the 
open fire, another in the corner of the dining room, 
a dozen or sixteen people gathered at card tables, 
and the evening was happily spent. 

Driving to the meeting with Dr. Rice and Mr. 
Wooley, the latter spoke of Prof. Robert Millikan of 
the California Institute of Technology, formerly 
Throop University, and his discovery of Cosmic Rays. 
I recalled the work of Father Throop, who gave his 
entire fortune to found this great institution and to 
help start our Pasadena church, which now has made 
its new structure a memorial to him. One of the first 
ladies to whom I was introduced at this parish supper 
in Miami, Florida, was Mrs. Vaughn, daughter of 
Father Throop, who asked me if I had ever heard 
of him. One could not associate long with the Uni- 
versalists of Pasadena without hearing of him. 

Dr. Charles M. Knight of the faculty of Buchtel 
College, Akron, now retired, and Mrs. Knight also 
were present, and down near the tip end of the Florida 
peninsula we talked about the Atwoods and Churches 
and McCollesters, and other dear friends up near the 
Canada border and in New England. 

We are a little denominational family but we 
nearly all know one another. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
IN GREATER MIAMI 


E struck Miami Saturday afternoon in a rain 
storm. That night the wind came up and it 
grew colder, and when we snuggled down in 

bed under blankets and comforter with overcoat on a 
chair near by for reserve, it was a cheerless world 
outside. All day Sunday it rained, now coming down 
hard, now in a drizzle, all the time cold and pene- 
trating. Our friends were chagrined and made 
apologies for the weather, but we told them one of our 
favorite sermons was that by Brooke Herford, “All 
Kinds of Weather Beautiful,’ from the text, “‘He 
hath made everything beautiful in its season.”’ On 
Monday the rain had passed out to sea, but the ther- 
mometer stood at 40 degrees when I went down to 
breakfast. ‘‘The sun will soon warm it up. It usually 
is from 70 to 80 degrees all day here,’ said Dr. Rice. 
But to his disgust it was 49 degrees when I went to 
bed and 48 degrees at breakfast time Tuesday. As 
it had been 45 degrees when I left Boston, I essayed 
to please some of my Florida friends by telling them 
so, but this did not seem to make much of a hit with 
them. The favorite line of talk was that they were 
having ‘‘the worst winter North in years—snow, bliz- 
zards, people dying of exposure, frightful suffering.” 
Apparently the cold wave which did materialize 
in the North just after we left extended throughout 
the South. We had information by telephone that 
it was freezing as far south as Orlando. This is tragic 
for many people. First of all are the owners of 
orange groves and groves of other citrus fruits, and 
the market gardeners. But ina cold snap south there 
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are other sufferers. Some have rooms in unheated 
houses. They are far worse off with the thermometer 
45 degrees outside and 55 degrees inside than they 
would be with the thermometer ten below zero out- 
side and warm cheery rooms in which to eat and 
sleep. 

We stayed in a well built detached house in 
Silver Bluff—a part of Miami, four miles out of the 
center— as guests of Dr. and Mrs. Rice, and in the 
home of two charming New York State ladies—school 
teachers retired. They kept a grateful fire of logs in 
their sitting room and made us feel that we owned it, 
although it was not in the bond. 

Nor must I convey a wrong impression of these 
cold Miami days. They were delightful. The sun 
brought the thermometer up considerably by mid-day, 
the air was sparkling, and one felt full of vigor. It 
is true that at this southern end of the Florida penin- 
sula, days and nights both are usually warm in winter. 
Before we arrived people were sleeping under a single 
sheet. There are not many cold snaps, but when they 
do come people who are prepared for them welcome 
them for the change. As one Northern lady said 
last winter after weeks of warm weather: ‘Oh dear, 
I think I’d feel better if I could only shiver once.” 

Now that we are on the things people apologize 
for I might as well add that where we had dinner 
Sunday, the gas failed at 9 a. m. so that they had to 
get dinner on oil stoves, and that the electric power 
failed Monday so that Bishop, our Universalist minis- 
ter, had to say, “I am to have my car this afternoon 
if the power comes back so they can run their ele- 
vator,” and the wind Sunday blew a sailing vessel 
over so that she turned turtle directly in the ship 
channel, blocking the channel and sealing the harbor 
as effectively as ever Hobson did with the Merrimac 
in Havana Harbor. By Monday irate committees 
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from civic organizations were demanding the removal 
of the harbor master—probably with reason—but it 
looked funny to an outsider. It seemed as if furious 
traders were demanding a victim. In truth it was bad 
enough: There were the George Washington and a 
dozen or more other vessels anxious to get out, there 
were passenger liners clamoring to get in, loaded, it 
was believed, with hundreds of investors and tourists 
who had pockets full of money, and here was a nonde- 
script Danish barkentine—Prins Valdemar—which 
men were rigging over into a floating hotel, acting 
like a monkey wrench in the machinery. 

Miami is worth seeing at this hectic hour in its 
history. For some years now every summer has been 
livelier than the winter preceding it, and every winter 
geared higher and moving faster than the summer. 

On the Monday after our arrival Bishop, Rice 
and I left the car on the outskirts and started on 
foot for the center to lunch with Dr. A. L. Evans, at 
the City Club. No lower Broadway at midday ever 
was worse. The streets were packed almost solid 
full with a great crowd of people. Huge real estate 
offices open to the street manned with hundreds of 
keen young salesmen swallowed up large fractions of 
the crowd, and sent forth others to take their places. 
Buses half or three-quarters full stood waiting to 
carry investors to new developments. 

Said Bishop: “I like Miami now. I like to be in 
the thick of things. But I must admit that this 
Miami is no more like the Miami of a year ago than 
black is like white. Then one could come down town 
in some comfort. One could even park a car. Now 
one is in a terrific jam from the time he starts until 
he gets back.” 

We did get out of it when an elevator carried us 
to the top of a tall building and we entered the dining 
room of the City Club. Here our host—secretary 
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of the Rotary Club, secretary of the Athletic Club, 
trustee of the Universalist church, and a true Chris- 
tian gentleman—helped us see things from a broader 
standpoint. In the first place we had a view—for 
miles along the harbor and for miles over the wide 
stretching city of Miami. 

As most of my readers know, there are Miami 
Beach on a strip of sand bordering the ocean, the 
place where many of the millionaires live, then a 
strait or harbor a dozen or more miles long and from 
half a mile to three miles wide, next the main part 
of the city, and finally, to the north, south and west 
of this business hub, innumerable subdivisions of 
the city and other new fast growing cities like Coral 
Gables with separate governments, but which are 
really a part of the metropolitan district. Miami has 
125,000 people, streets crowded and unlovely, streets 
nondescript and ordinary, streets shaded by palms 
and bordered by beautiful bungalows, streets on the 
bay where more millionaires live, surrounded by all 
kinds of exquisite tropical vines, trees and flowers. 
There are thousands of people from Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, New York, of independent means, 
who have closed up comfortable homes and who live 
in one room in a bungalow, half an hour’s walk from 
things, for which they pay $25 a week. There are 
others in two room apartments for which they pay 
$100 to $150 a month. There are still others in com- 
fortable hotels where rates are higher. 

All the restaurants are overtaxed. Probably 
there are some where painted chairs and paper nap- 
kins are the main things one gets, but the food I had 
in Miami was good and prices were reasonable. Sun- 
day after church, for example, at a little restaurant on 
South Miami Avenue for one dollar they gave us soup, 
tender broiled chicken, mashed potatoes, noodles, 
string beans, vegetable salad, coffee, and home made 
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cherry pie which would win first prize in many a pie 
baking contest of New England or New York. That 
did not seem like “war zone scarcity”’ or prices. We 
ate in our overcoats, with rain beating against the 
screens of the porch where we sat, but the brave 
women who carried on with oil when gas failed laughed 
and joked, the blue-jays screamed shrill challenge 
to the elements while we were eating, and the good 
hot food warmed us to our finger tips. 

As soon as we discovered mail conditions we 
sent wires off in hot haste to stop our mail. Usually 
we can keep in touch with the office wherever we are, 
and do editorial work in Chicago about as well as in 
Boston. But in Florida we gave up the attempt. 
We simply rushed off editorials and other copy and 
directed that emergencies be handled by wire. There 
are few such emergencies any way with well organized 
staffs. No chief is needed as much as he is inclined 
to think. Our hostess at Silver Bluff, Miami, showed 
us a letter postmarked Miami, Dec. 21, which ar- 
rived on the morning of Jan. 12. Letters often 
take a week between one part of Miami and another 
part. My letter to Bishop announcing hour of ar- 
rival sent four days before I started, was delivered to 
him two days after he had met me—eight days en 
route. Rice received a telegram at Cocoanut Grove 
a week after it was sent. I don’t believe that this is 
necessary. A tithe of the brains which goes into 
real estate, if put on the mails would bring results. 
Without knowing a thing about the real cause, I 
have every reason to suspect that part of the re- 
sponsibility for these conditions is in Washington. 

These Florida citizens are trying to convey the 
impression that there is no boom (except in spots 
where things get out of hand). They say that Florida 
always has had resources which the nation has never 
realized, and that she is merely coming into her own. 
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They deprecate boom talk because booms burst and 
they want no backset. Doubtless there is truth in 
what they say, but it also is true that there is a boom 
in full progress. The state is full of sane, keen pro- 
moters and investors who know what they are doing, 
and it is full of wild-eyed money-mad throngs who jump 
at anything. Only the other day a Miami firm went 
up into a remote county in the northern part of the 
state, bought 47,000 acres of land, and advertised it 
in five or ten acre lots at $15 an acre. They sold 
most of it the first day and cleaned it up the second. 
As a well informed Florida gentleman remarked: 
“These buyers thought that because it was in Florida 
it must be worth the small price asked. It will be 
many a long year before that land will go into the 
hands of the men who will build on it.” 

What has happened in the last few years fires 
the imagination of the most stolid. Driving out the 
Monday after our arrival with the Rices and a friend, 
we passed a little house back from the road. ‘‘Here,”’ 
said Rice, “‘are five acres of orchard a man offered me 
for $5,000 four years ago. Now it has been sold for 
$50,000.”” That kind of story one hears everywhere. 
One hears it in Boston or New York as well as in 
Miami. Here are a few fresh samples which I know 
to be true: A lady sold her home for $25,000. Ina 
week it sold for $40,000, soon after it brought $75,000, 
now it is held at $100,000, all in eighteen months. 

One of our Washington friends some years ago 
paid $5,000 for an orange grove. He sold it last year 
for $600,000. 

A prominent school man of a leading Northern 
city, who retired at seventy-two years of age, has 
cleared $150,000 on a piece of property he held and 
developed himself. 

The thing that saves the day for Florida is that, 
while there are paper booms, miles of development 
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so-called where there is little more than a map, there 
are innumerable places where hard-headed business 
men are spending millions—they talk even billions— 
and actually creating cities as if by magic. 

There are two real estate developments at Mi- 
ami of which the city is especially proud—Miami 
Beach and Coral Gables. 

Mind you, we are not a financial supplement 
or even a reliable question box, and we take no re- 
sponsibility for reporting what we saw. The wisdom 
of spending seven to twenty thousand dollars for 
moderate-sized city lots in Coral Gables we do not 
passon. The thing may be at “the peak,” or it may 
be “‘just in the beginning.” I don’t croak and I don’t 
enthuse in the slightest on the investment side. 
The purely speculative side of the Florida boom 
has many disgusting features about it. But I have 
nothing but words of admiration for the work of the 
engineers, landscape architects, city planners and 
courageous capitalists, who have built and are build- 
ing places like Coral Gables. 

Miami Beach extends for eight miles along the 
ocean and for nineteen miles along Biscayne Bay. 
Extensive dredging has added to the narrow sandy 
spit and made millions for the promoters. Dr. Bis- 
bee was fond of telling of the enormous fortunes men 
could have made by buying ‘“‘worthless” land over on 
the beach when he first began going to Miami. Coral 
Gables lies four miles west of Miami, but the promot- 
ers have bought a ten mile strip of land southward 
to the bay and made artificial water ways into the 
center of the development. 

Coral Gables is interesting from several stand- 
points. A young man named Merrick took his 
father’s orange grove, added to it and started out 
definitely to make it the beautiful, exclusive and ex- 
pensive suburb of the near-by city. The amount of 
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capital enlisted in the project has attracted attention 
apart from other considerations. The sale of lots at 
high prices all over the country has still further ad- 
vertised the new city. The most interesting thing of 
all to the stucent of cities is the fact that city plan- 
ning at Coral Gables has not had to crawl in at the 
back door and apologize for existing, as in so many 
places, but has been adopted as a policy from the 
beginning. The promoters have hired architects, 
landscape architects, art directors, construction en- 
gineers, educators and sanitary experts to help plan 
the new place. And they have remembered the words 
of Burnham, the great architect, ‘““Do not be afraid 
to make large plans.’ They have tried to make 
“the most beautiful suburb ever attempted.”’ With 
that they have tried to sell building lots on a scale 
seldom seen. They seem to be succeeding in every 
respect. Enough is built to warrant the assertion 
that a city will stand there. One thousand hatless, 
coatless young men in knickers are busy there every 
day selling lots, and they claim that sales of lots per 
month have been amounting to $15,000,000. There 
are miles of streets, well paved, sidewalks, hundreds of 
lovely villas, schools, apartment houses, post office and 
bank. In the business section stores are opening up. 
The beauty of the construction appeals to every- 
body. People are compelled to build of the native 
coral rock which underlies all this part of Florida, or 
of stucco. The municipal authorities have to approve 
all plans of building and all colors used, even those 
on awnings. In general the style of architecture is 
Spanish, but as the planners are drawing from Italy, 
Algiers and the Riviera, they call it Mediterranean. 
They are sending now to other tropical regions for 
plans, with the idea of developing parts of the new 
city along other new lines which will blend with what 
has been done. The gates and plazas of the city have 
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been taken from Spanish cities, and are most im- 
pressive. The air of raw newness has been modified 
by importing thousands of dollars worth of old tiles 
from Cuba for the houses—the peasants there getting 
bright new roofs, the residents of Coral Gables the 
dull red ones. The colors of the stucco houses— 
soft shades of tan and yellow, or dull reds, grays and 
browns—the beautiful palm trees, the lovely tropical 
vines and flowers, the vistas along the avenues, the 
great open spaces, make Coral Gables beautiful and 
in time may make it “the dream city’ the promoters 
advertise. Four thousand acres is a big tract and 
many streets are not yet opened. 

As it stands to-day there are many half-built, 
quarter-built projects, and acres of the city still are 
covered with pine trees. 

Back of the great hotel with its Spanish tower 
and its exquisite furnishings, there stands a beauti- 
ful little Congregational church which Mr. Merrick, 
the main promoter, built as a memorial to his father, 
the old clergyman who first laid out an orange grove 
there, and named it Coral Gables. The church also 
has a patio, or courtyard, surrounded by a loggia. 
The organ is built to sound in the church or outside, 
and there is a pulpit and a choir loft for the patio as 
well as for the church. As in other beautiful churches 
of Cocoanut Grove, the church school will meet out 
under the trees, among the vines and flowers. 

This sounds idyllic. In many respects it is. But 
the sober, sensible people who settle there have some- 
thing to do to combat the influence of the nouveaux 
riches for whom it is a mecca. The atmosphere of 
feverish speculation, the constant talk of fortunes 
made over-night, the money standard of value—are 
not agreeable. The vast majority of people buying 
Coral Gable lots are speculators pure and simple. 
From cities hundreds of miles away they are brought 
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there in motor buses—free trips or low rate trips at 
the expense of the promoters. Many have made 
money there. Many more will lose money. Buta 
real city will be built there. Near the new city there 
will stand the new University of Miami to which Mr. 
Merrick has given five million of dollars. Close to 
the university will stand the new Universalist church. 
The promoters have given us three lots, each fifty by 
one hundred feet, on the market at $12,500, on condi- 
tion that we build a $50,000 church. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
MOTORING ACROSS FLORIDA 


ESTING to-night in the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Fitz, in St. Petersburg, 
Bishop and I are talking over the events of 

two full days in which we have been motoring across 
Florida. We have made some four hundred miles, 
counting a long detour and several little side trips, 
between Miami on the east coast and St. Petersburg 
on the west. Seldom have I had more diversified 
scenery packed into two days. We have been travel- 
ing in Bishop’s open Dodge roadster which deserves 
any little incidental advertising I can give it. 

We arose long before daylight Thursday morn- 
ing, so as to get out of Miami before we were caught in 
the jam of traffic. We made our own coffee in the 
bungalow parsonage which our church owns, shared 
tidbits with cat and dog, who were sleeping in the 
kitchen and who were overjoyed to be roused, and 
started away from the house at 6.10. It was a sharp 
morning. We suspected what we later found to be 
true, that there had been killing frosts—far south in 
the state. 

We went north along the bay, the lights of Miami 
Beach shining across the water to the east, and a new 
day approaching across the ocean beyond. It was a 
beautiful day as it dawned, clear as crystal, but with 
a biting northwest wind squarely in our faces which 
never left us until dark. 

We were at Hollywood by 7 a. m. and turned 
aside to drive through this new development on which 
so much money has been spent. It has been laid 
out with beauty and taste—part of it on made land— 
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which explains whole streets of attractive bungalows 
where all the trees have just been set out. 

On the edge of Hollywood some half-frozen truck 
drivers were gathered around a fiercely burning fire 
of crates and boxes in the main street. We stopped 
to warm up and they took us into the circle. ‘‘Where 
were we going?”’ ‘Up the beach.” “Well, we’d never 
get there.” “Why not?” “That big truck went 
through the bridge between here and Fort Lauder- 
dale about midnight and we’ve been all night getting 
it out.”” The other bridge was down too, they told 
us, so that we couldn’t go around. Bishop is too old 
a hand at driving to stop before he has to. So we 
went on north and as we expected found a detour 
sign. It took us sixteen miles out of our way inland, 
back into the swamps where the night fog and damp 
and chill still lay thick, where the cold went to the 
marrow of our bones, but where there was a way 
through. 

We passed Fort Lauderdale, Bocarattone, beau- 
tiful Del Ray, Fort Worth, Palm Beach, one after the 
other, running now near the beach with nothing be- 
tween us and Africa but the mighty expanse of the 
sea, then back in a tropical jungle, or along an open 
road where there were far views of pines and palms. 
Everywhere there were developments, new real es- 
tate tracts being opened up, roads and sidewalks where 
there was not a sign of a habitation, street signs 
where there was nothing but swamp and jungle, cities 
with three houses and a real estate office, and fast 
growing cities where thousands were daily crowding 
in. And this statement about real estate holds for all 
parts of the state. 

The sun came up out of the sea gloriously, flocks 
of pelicans flew up before us, little sandpipers ran 
along the shore just out of reach of the breakers, the 
marsh hawk flew along slowly, looking for breakfast. 
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As we approached Palm Beach it was obvious 
how it got its name. We passed vast areas of pal- 
metto palms, groves of cocoanut palms and avenues of 
stately royal palms. Soon we found ourselves among 
the residences of the millionaires and then out on the 
main ocean front of the historic resort. 

We stopped to pay our respects to Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Luden, at their home in a commanding loca- 
tion. At first my main thought was that it was a 
place to get warm, but soon I began to appreciate the 
wonderful view of the ocean and the ships going up 
and down the coast. 

The supply station for Palm Beach is West Palm 
Beach, another maelstrom of real estate developments, 
shops, stores, cottages, boarding houses, hotels, 
garages and thronging thousands. In a little Greek 
restaurant we had our second breakfast—waffles the 
size of large dinner plates with ‘‘maple’”’ syrup, and 
red-headed girls to bring them. We each had two, 
and I had hot coffee alone, for this powerful built 
Bishop person neither smokes, chews, drinks, swears 
nor takes coffee, and yet he just oozes virility. Long 
after the memory of millionaire row has blended with 
memories of similar rows of Hongkong, Bombay, 
Singapore and Monte Carlo, long after the marsh 
hawks, plovers, pelicans and beach sparrows have 
been gathered to their fathers, we will remember the 
hot waffles and ‘‘maple” syrup of West Palm Beach 
at 10 a. m. on the morning of January 14, 1926. 

Heading inland, I was surprised to find how soon 
we struck the real Everglades. If real estate men 
offer lots two or three or five miles from Palm Beach, 
it behooves one to ask whether the distance is north 
or south or west. North and south may mean shore, 
where lots are selling for fabulous prices, and west 
may mean the Everglades, where they are selling 
for only a little less. Straight back in the swamp 
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the new cities go. The argument is that the soil is 
the richest in the country, which is true, nothing better 
than this black muck can be found, and that they are 
draining the land, which is also true, but this lies low 
and reclamation is a slow process. We swung south 
three or four miles and struck the Lake Worth drain- 
age canal coming out of the interior of the Everglades 
country. 

The Everglades are swamps roughly 160 miles 
long by sixty miles broad. In the heart of the swamp 
is Lake Okeechobee, with an area of 650 square miles. 

These great swamps made a deep impression upon 
us as children when we studied geography—miles 
and miles of soggy land, we were told, where men 
could wander for days and never get out, where there 
were alligators and poisonous snakes, bears and wild- 
cats, thick vines and dense woods. It all proved true, 
only now we cross it on a hard road, part of it built by 
the state and part of it built by the millionaire Con- 
ners, who has opened up an entirely new country, 
and who is getting his millions back in tolls. For 
miles and miles we went without seeing a house, but 
the real estate men had staked out streets, avenues, 
boulevards, lots, and had signs up—‘‘to help the 
alligators find their way home at night,” Bishop said. 
There were the wooded glades and the prairie glades, 
stretches of open country with only clumps of palm 
trees rising up here and there—‘“sublimely beauti- 
ful,’’ Bishop called it, who has the Western man’s deep 
love for the wide open spaces. The great blue herons, 
the little blue herons, and the egrets fishing close by 
the road frequently let us pass without paying any 
attention to us. Several times beautiful snow white 
egrets rose ahead of the car, hovered over us, and lighted 
again as soon as we passed. All the redwings and 
kingfishers from our place in New Jersey were here, 
there were innumerable sparrowhawks perched on the 
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telegraph poles, beautiful marsh hawks, herons, 
bitterns, crows, buzzards, carrion crows, and a bald 
eagle just above us, with the sun full on his silvery 
hackle, the most majestic appearing eagle I ever saw. 
I could not tell many of the little birds. Toward the 
western end of the swamp there were many cardinals, 
meadow larks and a few mocking-birds. Anybody 
can recognize. these striking songsters. When we got 
around to the lee side of Lake Okeechobee, there 
were hundreds of ducks of various kinds, but I am only 
beginning to know these, also what Bishop called a 
sea goose, many mud hens, and more herons. 

Occasionally higher tracts of land rose out of the 
swamps, often used for grazing. The American Sugar 
Refinery has a plant surrounded by fields of sugar 
cane growing in stretches of the rich black soil which 
has been drained. Where the drainage canal emerges 
from Lake Okeechobee at a hamlet called Canal 
Point, there are beautiful truck gardens—“‘50 per cent 
killed by the frost,’’ the storekeeper told us. Here 
we fortified ourselves with some of the little finger 
bananas, which grow near by, most delicious. 

Following the shore of the lake around first to the 
north and then to the west, the cold wind had full play 
against us. It covered the lake with white caps. To 
our right there were interminable forests of cedar, 
cypress, live oak, gum, many of them covered with 
long festoons of moss, the most beautiful I ever saw. 
The gums were putting out red leaves, giving patches 
of bright color which stood out in striking contrast 
to the soft gray of the moss and the dark green of the 
live oaks. Around on the north side of the lake we 
ran into Okeechobee City, seething also with real 
estate excitement—‘“corner lots,’’ and “great oppor- 
tunities.” 

At 2.30 we came suddenly to the western end of 
the Everglades. The highway ran up hill and we 
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were out and in the midst of the pine lands. Again 
the scene changed, and from the pines we emerged 
into the most extensive citrus fruit country of the 
state. We were on what is called “the ridge,” the 
backbone of the Florida peninsula, with the lovely 
lake country just ahead. There was a wire fence 
around the first orange grove, covered with the flame 
vine in full bloom, and along the fence for miles out- 
side there were rows of poinsettias, their exquisite 
dark red blossoms apparently untouched by frost. 
Past Lake Pearl, Lake McCoy, Lake Ann, Lake 
Serena, Lake Stearns, we swiftly went, and then I 
began to lose count of the lakes. I remember Lake 
Sebring, for there is a town of Sebring where I had a 
bowl of hot soup at 3.30 p. m. Then came Lake 
Lotela—so many sidewalks stretching far out into 
the country that my friend remarked “for rabbits to 
walk on.”” But just the same he declared that here 
was a part of Florida where he could live happily. 

At Frostproof, so named because it may be im- 
mune from frost for a term of years, we stopped to see 
a devoted Universalist from De Funiak Springs, 
Mrs. Allred, who is living just out of the town on an 
orange plantation her husband bought some years ago. 
They have sold because they received an offer many 
thousands above their top price. It is the same story 
all over the state. Frostproof expects soon to extend 
its streets over their beautiful grove. Next to our 
hostess the best thing in Frostproof was her blazing 
open fire. When we started on at 5 p. m. I remarked 
that however proof they might be ordinarily I would 
issue no guarantees against frost that night. 

The country grew lovelier every mile. We passed 
Babson Park with its beautiful hill sloping down to 
another of these attractive lakes, and its bird sanc- 
tuary, and just at dark came to Lake Wales, our 
destination for the night. At the first little hotel 
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on the corner they had “only one cot left.”’ ‘Was 
there another hotel?” There was—‘‘an expensive 
one,” the clerk said. We tried it. It was a great 
buy. For five dollars each we secured a warm 
double room, supper and breakfast. Not only was it 
steam-heated but in the lobby was an enormous fire 
of blazing oak logs with a turpentine “lighter’’ be- 
tween them, sending out such heat that we could 
not back up closer than ten feet—but we backed just 
thesame. Iam not running down the Florida climate. 
I think it a wonderful winter climate. I just happened 
to hit one of the occasional freezes and was touring 
the state against a cold northerly wind in a little open 
roadster with the top down (and no ear muffs). 

I like the open car and the top down, but no 
medium weight coat for me next trip. Lake Wales 
is one of the places I should like to visit again. Twelve 
years ago it was a turpentine swamp. Now it has | 
3,500 people, citrus groves all around and an increas- 
ing tourist business. 

Refreshed by a long night’s rest, we easily com- 
pleted our journey to St. Petersburg on Friday. We 
passed Mountain Lake and drove up to see the beau- 
tiful residence of Edward Bok. He has established a 
bird sanctuary also, and placed in it flamingoes and 
other birds in danger of extinction. 

Through Dundee, with banana plantations frozen 
and cut back, Winter Haven, with its 8,000 or 9,000 
people, and Auburndale, we came to Lakeland, a 
thriving city with 20,000 people and fifteen lakes in 
its borders. Here Bishop wants to start our next 
Universalist church. There is no other liberal church 
and there is a nucleus of influential liberal people. 
When Roger Etz, Ingham Bicknell, and Bob Hill 
were on the National Board of the Y. P. C. U. and 
Harry Childs was president, one of their colleagues 
from the Middle West was Bertha Hayes of Illinois. 
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At Lakeland we met Bertha Hayes, now Mrs. William 
Steitz. Captain Steitz, her husband, is a veteran of 
the World War and a successful real estate man. 

Bertha Hayes Steitz is city editor of the Evening 
Lakeland Ledger and the Sunday Ledger, and a leader 
among the literary women of the entire region round 
about. Just for the love of the thing, Bishop says, she 
carries this heavy job, her two adopted daughters 
helping with the home. If the Y. P. C. U. helped 
train her it has reason to feel proud. In the city room 
of the Ledger, reporters working all around, Associated 
Press stuff coming over the wires, Bertha Steitz did 
her work. Then with the rush over she lunched with 
us at the Elks Club, looking out over Mirror Lake, and 
talked about the old days and her love of our faith. 

Mrs. Spencer, another liberal, a charming, cul- 
tured lady, came with her car and took all of us for a 
quick turn around town before we went on our way. 

Now the last lap of the two days’ motor trip. 
We ran into another quite different country. Plant 
City and the region surrounding it ship tons of 
celery, lettuce, strawberries and other garden truck 
to the Northern markets. At every gas station now 
there were strawberries for sale, 35 cents a quart. 
Boys stood by the roadside offering baskets to motor- 
ists as children do flowers in the North, and their 
price was 25 cents. 

Next was Ybor, with a population almost entirely 
Cuban and Spanish. “These people,” said Bishop, 
“show that we are getting close to a port which does 
business with countries to the south of us.” 

Then Tampa, with 200,000 people, solid looking 
buildings, extensive shipping, and the beautiful 
parks of the real estate agents just outside the city. 
Here the advertisements read: “Lots Fronting on 
Old Tampa Bay.” 

We crossed the bay on the Gandy Bridge. It 
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is nineteen miles from Tampa to St. Petersburg, and 
most of it is bridge and approaches. Porpoises were 
rolling in the warm waters, thousands of water birds 
sat easily on the quiet surface of the bay or rose in 
beautiful flight as we passed. Among these birds 
was the loon, or great northern diver, which I have 
never seen before outside of Maine. 

And so we came to the “Sunshine City,” as they 
call it, or the City of the Unburied Dead, as jealous 
rivals call it—another of the places in Florida which 
has grown by leaps and bounds until the year round 
population is 40,000 with thousands more crowded 
in for the winter months. 

We have not seen the city, but the parish has 
been to see us. With the beautiful hospitality which 
we find everywhere in the South, our Universalist 
people changed the date of a reception to Richards 
and Butler so that we could be present. It was held 
to-night and held here where I am staying so that we 
did not have to go out again after our long ride. 

There were many people gathered in spacious 
rooms, lights, flowers, music and refreshments, prob- 
ably twenty states represented, and the friendliest feel- 
ing possible for the retiring pastor and the warmest 
welcome imaginable for the new incumbent. 

I prefer to go to hotels instead of visiting strangers 
because of the greater liberty it gives, but I am glad 
to be visiting these strangers. They have insight 
and tact, and they create an atmosphere of liberty, and 
they have ceased to be strangers. 

St. Petersburg, Florida, Jan. 15, 1926. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ST. PETERSBURG THE CAPITAL OF 
COMFORT 


ICTURE the map of Florida with its long arm 
projecting southward four hundred miles, and 
with the Atlantic Ocean on one side and the 

Gulf of Mexico on the other. Picture a point about 
half way down the west coast, and you have the 
location of St. Petersburg. Now enlarge the map 
and you will find a coast indented by sounds, bays 
and estuaries, more so on the west side than the 
east. A large, wide, irregular indentation half- 
way down the west coast is Tampa Bay. Not only 
does it penetrate Florida from west to east, but it 
swings around and goes northward twenty miles or 
more, making the Pinellas Peninsula—a narrow neck 
of land projecting southward between this bay on 
the east and the Gulf of Mexico on the west. At 
the tip end of this Pinellas Peninsula is St. Peters- 
burg—looking across to the port of Tampa on the one 
side and out to the keys of the gulf on the other side. 
Rufus Steele in “What’s Right with Florida,” 
published first as a serial in the Christian Science 
Monitor, gave us a vivid description of what people 
mean by the ‘‘West Coast.”’ He said: 


In a natural situation that pleaded so eloquently for 
cities the inevitable came to pass. On the point of the 
peninsula sits St. Petersburg; opposite, on a bend of 
the bay, is Tampa. The latter is famous as a capital of 
commerce; the former as a capital of comfort. In Flori- 
da’s developing kingdom of tremendous work and 
tremendous leisure it is difficult to say which city should 
be called the greater. Six miles of genial water may once 
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have separated them, but if so, the fact is forgotten in a 
present day union having as its steel and stone founda- 
tion the great Gandy bridge. 

These stellar cities have their satellites. Extending 
up the peninsula from St. Petersburg are Clearwater, 
Dunedin and Tarpon Springs. Extending down the 
coast from Tampa, at somewhat greater intervals, are 
Bradenton, Sarasota and Fort Myers. These vigorous 
towns are in turn magnified by lesser ones and are capi- 
tals to local areas given over to citrus growing, truck 
farming and the serious business of having summer fun 
all winter long. 

An ellipse with Tarpon Springs at the northern end 
of its major axis and Fort Myers at the southern end 
embraces the territory most visitors refer. to when they 
tell you expectantly that they are on their way to the 
West Coast. 


St. Petersburg covers fifty-five square miles and 
has an all the year round population of about 40,000. 
In 1890 it had a population of 273 and in 1900 of 
1,575. 

Like most Florida cities it has drawn charts 
with swiftly climbing black lines which indicate 
almost unbelievable growth in bank deposits, build- 
ing permits, and assessed valuations. 

There is an aggressive business city of St. Peters- 
burg; there are subdivisions with charming homes 
built in the Spanish or modified Spanish style of archi- 
tecture; there are groups made up of retired profes- 
sional people, of artists and of writers; there are 
churches like our own attracting many people above 
the average in culture and intelligence; there are golf 
courses and golf crowds; but, as Rufus Steele puts it, 
“the atmosphere of the city still is that of elderly 
prosperous gentlemen who go about in their shirt 
sleeves when they want to.” 

Many people from country towns in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and other states 
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in that area flock to St. Petersburg. There are many 
retired storekeepers and farmers. Before I went there 
I had heard that it was a great place for “sitters”— 
people who have nothing to do and who like to sit 
quietly and see the crowd go by. I found this to be 
true. The atmosphere of the place is that of the sit- 
ter, the plain, democratic, ruminative sitter, chewing 
the cud of contemplation. 

Some people resent this characterization, but 
why should they? Is there anything essentially noble 
in rushing about filled with “‘busyness,”’ or ignoble in 
sitting still and thinking it over? Long ago the 
Psalmist commended some degree of quietness in 
the great sentence: “Be still and know that I am God.” 
Admit that this does not mean necessarily sitting 
still, and that you may be still while traveling sixty 
miles an hour, yet it may mean sitting still. The 
sages of China and India who think things out sit 
still long hours at a time. This may seem far-fetched 
as applied to St. Petersburg, but is it necessarily so? 

People who have borne the heat and burden of 
the day have a right to a little rest before they go on. 
People who have begun to break very properly may 
strive to prolong their days by seeking a mild winter 
climate. People whose recreations are chess, checkers, 
pitching horseshoes, listening to band concerts in 
the park, are entitled to respect as much as people 
whose recreations are speed boats, polo, golf, long 
motor trips or late supper parties. Let there be some 
place where people take things quietly and do not work 
so hard to have a good time. 

St. Petersburg makes a distinct bid for “the 
sitters.”’ All along the wide main streets and in out 
of the way corners where there is a view, the city has 
placed green benches for people to sit on. No watch- 
ful elderly woman in a black dress comes to collect a 
fee either, as they do abroad. It is all free. One 
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can sit in what corresponds to the corner of 42d Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York, or the corner of Boyl- 
ston and Tremont, Boston, or to Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, and sit just as long as he pleases. Sit- 
ting there a man may see some one from his old home 
town back North, and have a regular love feast of a 
visit, or he may accidentally fall into conversation 
with some one on the next bench who knows some 
one he knows, and have a fine ‘Well, well, the world 
is small”? morning with him. 

I spoke in the service of the St. Petersburg 
church, and I verily believe the one point that got 
home most effectively was my passing reference to 
my native state of New York. Two or three fellow 
“York State’ men would have helped me make a 
new select “‘York State” club if I had only stayed. 

The city provides places to sit and to play games 
in the parks, and there is a Scotch band with a majestic 
fat leader to entertain the crowd. 

The one or two hours on which I got away by 
myself and sat quietly on the famous green benches 
and watched the people were not the least profitable 
hours of my three days’ stay. There was plenty of 
sunshine to sit in and of course every one knows about 
the standing offer of a St. Petersburg paper to give 
away its entire edition on every day of the year on 
which the sun does not shine. The Chamber of 
Commerce ought to subsidize that paper, for a better 
advertisement never was devised. It is one con- 
crete thing everybody can remember to tell about. 
And they always add: “It does not happen over five 
or six times a year.” 

Walking along the main street I was amused by 
the activity of the East Coast real estate corporations. 
Every day the buses from Coral Gables come over to 
inveigle the West Coast winter resident and prospec- 
tive buyer with free trips to Coral Gables. This the 
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West Coast business people consider unethical, or 
at least bad form. ‘‘We advertise,” they say, “spend 
money, get people here, and then those grasping 
East Coast people send over and steal them. We 
would not do that with them.” 

Ninety thousand people visited St. Petersburg 
in the winter of 1924-25 and probably as many more 
are there this winter. Fifty thousand, it is said, 
bought lots last year, and many put up homes for 
themselves. There are thousands of modest bunga- 
lows in St. Petersburg with roomy porches shaded by 
palm trees, covered with vines, surrounded by flowers 
blooming all winter, and here people sit who want to 
get away from the crowd. With their books and 
papers, their sewing and mending, and letters from 
home, they live normal, happy, sunny lives while the 
blizzards howl around their old homes in the North. 
The great majority of winter visitors go back home 
in the spring, but an increasing number sell out up 
North and cast in their lot with St. Petersburg the 
year around. 

St. Petersburg has beautiful new hotels and its 
share of people who can afford to pay ten, fifteen or 
fifty dollars each day for their luxurious surroundings. 
And it has literally hundreds of quiet little hotels 
and boarding houses with rates better suited to the 
majority of the people who come there. 

Of the Universalist church we have written 
editorially. There is no question about Butler’s 
great power as a preacher or about the interest he 
has stirred up already. Nor is there any question 
about the genuineness and fineness of his manhood. 
Probably he would be in Middletown, N. Y., to-day 
had he not toppled over the balustrade of his church 
gallery on to the pews below at the close of an exhaust- 
ing day and broken himself all up. After years of 
ups and downs physically, he seems to be back in 
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first class condition, and he gave us an interesting 
and inspiring sermon. Butler probably will sell his 
beautiful old farm in New York state in the lovely 
hill country back of Little Falls, or trade it for Florida 
property with some of these year round residents who 
want summer homes North especially for their wives 
and children. 

St. Petersburg is a church-going city. In front 
of the more popular churches there may be found often 
long lines of people waiting to get in. The attendance 
at our own service in a hall was large for a liberal 
church. 

In a state where money is being held up as the 
greatest good, and people are being promised wealth 
if they will only come and invest, it is refreshing to 
come to a city where friendliness and hospitality are 
being advertised. To be sure the St. Petersburg 
papers, like all other papers, are getting rich by real 
estate advertising. St. Petersburg has its wild-eyed 
enthusiastic boomers and boosters, who talk, chant, 
sing, recite, orate, yell, and coo its climate, its loca- 
tion, its wonderful real estate values. “Is Pinellas 
Peninsula,” asked one in the Sunday paper, ‘“‘destined 
to rule the whole world?” “Look at the peninsulas 
of history.”” And then (from Greece down) followed 
the story of how the hardy dwellers in peninsulas like 
Pinellas had seized world domination. 

But the advertising the city itself puts out holds 
up ‘friendliness’ as the ideal. It quotes approvingly 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who called St. Petersburg “a 
human city.” It describes the way the Chamber of 
Commerce organizes and assists state societies and 
registers of state visitors so as to help people get 
together. 

Bishop and I experienced in full measure this 
fine friendliness. He had met it many times before, 
but this was my first visit. 
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I was entertained delightfully in the home of 
Max A. H. Fitz, vice-president of the First National 
Bank. It was a home of comfort, even luxury, but a 
home where there was interest in art, in music, in 
books, and where everybody worked. The lady of 
the house was the chauffeur and she could drive her 
new Cadillac to the bank for her husband and be 
back in ten minutes. The home was near the center, 
but it was a neighborhood of detached houses, of 
wide lawns and of roomy streets. I even saw the two 
daughters of the family playing a kind of tennis in 
the street in front of the house. And in two minutes 
on foot I could reach an inlet of the bay where there 
were innumerable water fowl from the North sitting 
as peacefully as the sitters on the park benches. Per- 
haps if we could analyze it and get the real facts, all 
this hegira southward, all this winter tourist business, 
all this real estate boom and these new fortunes 
would be found to come from human beings following 
the example of our feathered friends. If this be so— 
and have I not proved it as well as most things get 
themselves proved in this fallible world?—why should 
not Florida follow the example of Bok and Babson 
and establish bird sanctuaries all over the state? 
Green benches (a modified kind of course) for birds 
would still further add to the reputation of this 
friendly city. 

I liked my hostess because she did not fuss about 
what I ate or what I did or “wherewith I was clothed.” 
And I was intensely interested in the fact that as re- 
cently as 1904 our host came to this country as a young 
man with his fortune to make. The photograph of 
his oldest boy in the uniform of our country and his 
pride in the boy attest his patriotism. Just what 
the World War cost such men with friends and rela- 
tives on the other side, few of us ever will realize. 
We do realize better every year what a contribution 
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the German-born American has made to our common 
life. 

A totally different type of hospitality but the 
same spirit of friendliness we found two or three miles 
out from the center in the northwestern part of the 
city—the new home of Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Hughes, 
where Bishop stayed. Here was a section of Saluda 
County, South Carolina, transported and set down in 
Florida. Here was a part of old Bethel Universalist 
Church of that county and a good part of the kin 
of the Rev. Thomas Chapman, our veteran Universal- 
ist missionary. Our hostess and her sister are nieces 
of Mr. Chapman. In the family were four promising 
school girls already talking about Tufts or St. Law- 
rence University. Two stalwart brothers of the host- 
ess appeared on Sunday just as we were leaving, to 
congratulate her on her birthday. Mr. Hughes is a 
road builder and is a type of the resourceful construc- 
tion men Florida is calling in just now from other 
parts of the country. 

Bishop, who has preached ‘‘on the circuit” in 
South Carolina, said that the groaning table, laden 
with innumerable good things to eat, hot meats and 
cold, all the vegetables available and everything else 
that could be put in between soup and dessert, made 
one think of Saluda County. ‘Up there,’ he added, 
“they consider you mean and stingy if you don’t 
furnish ‘plenty,’ especially when the minister comes.”’ 
With two ministers they rationed us up for a week and 
all with the kindliest hospitality imaginable. 

The citizens of St. Petersburg have felt the need 
of a harbor which would permit deep sea shipping to 
come up to the city. Vigorous efforts were made to 
get the Federal Government to include an appropria- 
tion in the River and Harbor Bill last year for digging 
a channel across the mud flats of Tampa Bay. With 
the economy program in force at Washington they 
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failed. Things were desperate. A freight embargo 
kept building materials from coming in, and while 
there was no embargo the other way, shipping delays 
kept fruits and vegetables from going out as they 
should. All the country round was suffering. The 
citizens courageously tackled the harbor problem, 
dredged a 19-foot channel and a turning basin and 
built docks and storehouses. They have earned all 
the prosperity which will follow in the wake of this 
improvement. 

Guarding Tampa Bay and strung up and down 
the coast are many keys—as interesting as the keys 
we all know about over which the East Coast rail- 
road makes its way to Key West. One of the fas- 
cinating things we hope some time to do is to cruise 
slowly among these keys, camping out, living on 
kingfish, mackerel, sea trout, or channel bass, and 
perhaps even trying for the tarpon with which these 
warm waters abound. 

In Florida there are crowded cities, bustling 
villages, congested railways, and motor roads up 
and down which the trucks and pleasure cars move 
in endless lines. But there are the great open spaces— 
thirty-five million acres in the state of which only 
seven million have been reclaimed, miles of swamps 
teeming with animal and vegetable life, and water 
ways inland and along the coast, protected by islands 
and jutting headlands, where even clumsy house- 
boats can ride in safety and where little sailing craft 
can cruise for hundreds of miles. 

The people of St. Petersburg make much of the 
opportunities they can give their visitors for outings 
of this kind. 

I liked Miami and Palm Beach on the East 
Coast, I liked the Everglades and the Lake Country 
of the interior, and I liked Tampa and St. Peters- 
burg, and why shouldn’t I? It would be a queer type 
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of Universalist who felt he had to join in the rivalries 
of one section against another, or dislike prairies be- 
cause he liked mountains. All kinds of scenery, all 
kinds of weather, and all kinds of people, are worth 
while. 

As to all kinds of roads, all kinds of beds, all 
kinds of fleas, all kinds of cooking, all kinds of critics 
of religious weeklies, we will testify when we achieve 
entire sanctification. 

In St. Petersburg I struck only the best of every- 
thing. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
THE INNESS FAMILY AT TARPON SPRINGS 


OTORING northward from St. Petersburg, 
Florida, up the Pinellas Peninsula, our road 
first passed in sight of the waters of Tampa 

Bay and then of the waters of the gulf. The winter 
resorts of the peninsula are on the gulf side. We 
passed Belleair, where the Bowman people have put 
up one of their expensive and beautiful hotels, Clear- 
water just beyond, also a fashionable resort, and 
other rapidly growing towns. It was a beautiful 
Sunday afternoon and traffic was heavy on the roads. 
At Largo wecameupon a large sign: “Danger. Narrow 
pavement. City enjoined from paving full width by 
Miss Mary of St. Petersburg.”” It would have 
been interesting to find out the cause of this local 
fight, but we did not have time. Dunedin, the next 
town, advertised itself in large letters as “‘the beauty 
spot of Pinellas County.” 

Now we passed inlets from the gulf, then our 
road ran for miles past level fields, orange groves, and 
truck farms. Here and there dark pines of the original 
uncleared land gave their characteristic touch to the 
landscape. Generally houses and villages were close 
together and the villages or cities were trim and well 
kept. The irregular coast line of the peninsula has 
created many natural building sites overlooking the 
gulf, and these have been bought by wealthy people 
able to maintain country estates. 

Thirty-five miles from St. Petersburg we entered 
Tarpon Springs, ‘a natural gateway to the West 
Coast.” It lies 280 miles southwest of Jacksonville, 
through which all winter traffic by rail has to come. 
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By another year there will be a new railway running 
southward from Thomasville, Ga., which will care for 
West Coast traffic coming from the Middle West, and 
greatly relieve conditions at Jacksonville. Tarpon 
Springs is a little gem of a city, situated on the Anclote 
River near its junction with the gulf, and with fresh 
water lakes near by. It has some 3,500 people—year 
around people. 

The winter homes of Tarpon Springs are sur- 
rounded by ample grounds and beautiful with shrub- 
bery, grass and flowers. Many of them have cement 
fences and walls covered by vines. Both pines and 
palms line the streets. A bayou from the gulf pene- 
trates to the heart of the residence section, making a 
natural water amphitheater of great beauty. Every 
winter the citizens hold a water carnival here which 
attracts hundreds of people from the other resorts. 

At Anclote Harbor, a mile north of the city, there 
is a sponge market which rivals that at Key West. 
Over a hundred sponge fishing boats go in and out of 
this harbor. The industry is mainly in the hands of 
the Greeks and the boats are like those which sailed 
the Aegean hundreds of years ago. We had no sooner 
reached Tarpon Springs than motors stopped to ask 
us the way to the sponge fisheries. Our time was so 
occupied that we did not go to see the picturesque 
spectacle. But I always leave things out with the 
comforting feeling that I am sure to come that way 
again. 

We drove to the Universalist church, where we 
had expected to find Mr. Richards, the minister. 
The church was locked up, but we went around the 
corner and found him at the residence of George In- 
ness, Jr., the distinguished artist. Not catching what 
Bishop said and having the erroneous idea that the 
Innesses lived out of town, I followed Bishop into 
lovely grounds, up broad steps and into large drawing 
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rooms without knowing where I was. But it soon 
was made clear. Here was one of the old Florida 
homes of George Innegss, Sr. (1825-1894), the most 
distinguished landscape painter America ever pro- 
duced. Here was the son, George Inness, Jr.,* past 
seventy, but doing some of his best work still. Here 
was that Julia Goodrich Inness to whom George 
Inness, Jr., dedicated the charming biography of his 
father in the words, “I dedicate this book to my dear 
wife, who has filled my life with happiness and whose 
help and counsel have made this work possible.” 
Here were Richards and Mrs. Richards, and Beek- 
man, one of the trustees, of an old Dutch New York 
family, who had no trouble with my old Dutch name. 

In the two or three hours that we spent at this 
beautiful home “there were many coming and going.” 
The church people came on Mrs. Inness’ invitation to 
meet us. Among them was Mrs. Richards, who has 
backed her husband so loyally in the parish work, and 
made a place for herself in the country around as a 
reader. Mr. Beekman, a representative of one of our 
old New York families and one of the strong men of 
the parish, helped do the honors. Some friends of 
Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis came to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Inness. Tourists came requesting permission to see 
“The Only Hope.” Mr. Richards and Mr. Inness 
took us to the church, which now has become a kind 
of Inness Chapel. 

Mr. Inness told us very simply what he has done 
for the church and also told us why. 

Those who attended the Universalist General 
Convention at Providence, R. I., have heard the story 
and some have read it in the Leader. It is worth 
telling again. 


*Mr. Inness died July 27, 1926, at his summer residence, 
Chetolah, Cragsmoor, Ulster County, N. Y. 
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A great storm blew out three windows of the 
Universalist church at Tarpon Springs, and Mr. 
Inness, at the request of Mrs. Inness, went quickly 
to work on a triptych to set in the empty space. He 
based it on the 23d Psalm. As we stood by this pic- 
ture, in the dim light of the church, he said: “I went 
to work to see if by color I could arouse a spiritual 
emotion. I painted the pictures for the church with 
the same thing in mind that you have when you buy 
an organ. I have got tired of saints and sinners in 
the art of the church. I wanted to express the re- 
ligion of the garden patch, to show the beauty which 
God has given through this wonderful world. In my 
representation of the 23d Psalm there is little definite 
form. My object was to arouse the imagination by 
eliminating. Ninety-nine out of a hundred artists, 
being given the 28d Psalm as a subject, would have 
painted a shepherd of the East with crook and turban 
and beautiful long robe, and with a fine flock of sheep. 
I have sunk the personality of the man and the sheep. 
I have tried to show something that is happening 
every day—a shepherd leading his flock out of shadow 
and into light.”” The titles of the pictures are: ‘‘Be- 
side Still Waters,” ‘““He Leads Me,” and ‘‘In Green 
Pastures.” Since the Providence Convention the 
artist has done some work on this triptych and it 
has been moved from its original position to the front 
of the church. Balancing it, in the window at the 
rear, there is a new triptych which Mr. Inness also 
has presented to the church. The first picture of this 
triptych is based on Genesis 9:17, the promise of 
the rainbow, the second on Proverbs 4:18, and is 
called “The Light,” and the third on Leviticus 25 : 19, 
“‘And the land shall yield her fruit and ye shall eat 
your fill and dwell therein in safety”—God’s promise, 
the light that followed, and food the result of the 
light, telling us through the medium of art who it is 
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“that giveth grass for cattle and herb for the service 
of man.” 

In the chapel of the church has been hung Mr. 
Inness’ last large canvas, “The Only Hope.” He 
told us the story of this painting also. He and Mr. 
Richards, his pastor, ‘‘were talking of the terrible 
condition of the world as the result of war, and of 
what would happen to civilization if we plunged into 
another war.” “I asked him,” said Mr. Inness, ‘“‘if 
it would be wise for an artist to paint a picture to 
arouse a feeling for peace. As the result of the sym- 
pathy and encouragement he gave, I painted ‘The 
Only Hope.’”’ The large canvas shows in striking 
fashion destruction caused by war so utter and com- 
plete that it suggests primeval chaos—and the light 
of Christ beginning to shine from the center of the 
welter and ruin as “The Only Hope.” 

The painting was exhibited at the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington, and was visited by hundreds 
of people, including the President and Mrs. Coolidge. 
Then it went to New York. Soon after, through the 
initiative of the Chamber of Commerce of Tarpon 
Springs, the painting was sent on a tour of the coun- 
try in charge of the Rev. and Mrs. Louis J. Richards. 

Between July 1 and Nov. 2, 1925, it was shown at 
Atlantic City, Wilmington, Del., Newark, Trenton 
and Asbury Park, N. J., Brooklyn, Ellenville and 
Kingston, N. Y., Philadelphia and Pittsburg, Pa., 
Wheeling, W. Va., Baltimore, Md., Chicago and 
Galesburg, IIl., and Kansas City, Mo. In all 180,000 
people went to see it. Ten Methodist, two Presby- 
terian and two Baptist churches, one Episcopal and 
one Universalist church (at Galesburg, IIl.), and the 
Unity School of Practical Christianity at Kansas City 
opened their structures for the exhibitions. 

The painting has made a deep impression wherever 
it has gone. A few artists have criticized it because of 
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its object. Some artists are notoriously suspicious 
of art with a moral or a purpose. ‘‘Art for art’s sake,” 
they say. “Art for the service of mankind,” Mr. 
Inness might properly reply. 

George Inness, Sr., once said: “The true use 
of art is first to cultivate the artist’s own spiritual 
nature and second to enter as a factor in general 
civilization.” 

The painting makes me think of Ypres and Nieu- 
port in Flanders when they were at their worst, 
especially Nieuport, where the long line of trenches 
which started at the Swiss border finally reached the 
North Sea. Mr. Inness, by some divine insight, has 
caught the grimness and awfulness of places like these 
at their worst, but he has put on the broken walls 
“the light that never was on sea or land,”’ in which 
is our hope of deliverance. 

We learned with interest that Mr. Inness now 
has in hand another large painting of the same size 
as “‘The Only Hope,” to be called ‘““The Lord Is in 
His Holy Temple.” He took us to his large studio 
in the back part of his property and showed us the 
sketch. Again no use of figures—simply the great 
trees which were God’s first temples and God’s sun- 
light falling in glory and beauty between them on 
old mother earth. 

The Universalist society at Tarpon Springs is 
busy about a new church. Bishop, Richards and I 
drove to the edge of the town, a little over a mile 
from the old church, to see a new site which has been 
given to the church in a real estate development. The 
lot is 182 by 183 feet and stands at the corner of Palm 
Ave. and Tarpon Ave. in a grove of long leaf pines. 
The main gulf road passes close by the corner and the 
gulf itself is only three-quarters of a mile away. Mr. 
F. O. Adams, an architect of Tampa, is preparing 
plans and specifications to be submitted to the Com- 
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mission on Church Architecture of the Universalist 
General Convention and to the Trustees of the Con- 
vention. In Mr. Inness’ library I saw a sketch of 
what the artist proposes to do and at once exclaimed, 
“It suggests the Taj Mahal.” Mr. Inness replied 
that they had had this in mind. There is a Moorish 
dome and there are four minarets for the corners of 
the lot. The interior, however, is a Geneva Cross, 
the armsof equal size, and it is proposed to place “The 
Only Hope’”’ in one of these transepts, ““The Lord Is 
in His Holy Temple” opposite and the two triptychs 
opposite one another in the other transepts. By 
heavy curtains each transept will be shut off from 
the others when desired. 

“For a Universalist church,” some one re- 
marked, “it ought to be possible to use any true or 
beautiful idea, whether it comes from the East or 
the West, from Hindu, Mohammedan or Christian 
sources.”’ 

Asked if the distance the new site is from the 
center of the town is any objection, Mr. Richards said 
that nearly all the congregation had automobiles and 
that buses would be used for those who did not. 
“Besides,” he added, “it won’t be long before this 
site will be in the center of our new residence dis- 
trict.” Asked about the financing of the new project, 
he said that it would cost $60,000, but that probably 
$40,000 could be obtained from the sale of the old 
church and parsonage. He then made the point 
that 5,000 people visited our present church between 
January and March last year to see the Inness pic- 
tures, and that the same thing is going on now—hun- 
dreds coming each week. Mr. Inness, Mrs. Inness, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards, take turns going to church 
with these strangers, but it is a heavy task. 

“This morning,” said Richards, “our church was 
crowded. We had to bring in chairs. There were 
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people from as far away as Clearwater and Tampa.” 

Because of the long association of the Inness 
family with this section, they have become a kind of 
institution. 

There is an Inness Park named after the elder 
Inness. There is a ‘‘George Inness Arts Memorial 
Association”? which is raising an endowment for an 
Arts Institute in memory of the elder Inness. The 
Chamber of Commerce of St. Petersburg advertises 
an annual exhibition of the works of Geo. Inness, Jr. 

We saw a tempting supper table being set for us, 
but Bishop thought we had better get on to Lake- 
land, fifty miles away, and be all ready for a long trip 
back across the state in the morning. 

I stopped to examine the thermometer on the 
porch of the Inness home as we came away and 
found it stood at 76 degrees in the shade at 5 o’clock 
of a beautiful Sunday afternoon. We motored by 
Palm City and Oldsmar, named after an automobile 
magnate, to Tampa, over a boulevard planted with 
trees in memory of the boys who went out in the 
World War, and then took the straight road to Lake- 
land. As the sun sank low, it threw a golden light 
on miles of oranges and grape-fruit. They stood out 
from the masses of thick, dark, glossy green leaves 
in which they hung with a brilliancy and beauty I had 
never seen before. 

Then night came on, and we talked of men, of 
art, of religion, of things. 

We talked about the Inness family, its living 
representatives whose hospitality we had just ex- 
perienced, and its distinguished dead. 

They came from Scotland originally and settled 
in New York. The father of George, senior, was a 
man of substance who lived at Newburg, and his 
boys ‘‘did the right thing’’ and went into business and 
made money—all but the stubborn ugly duckling, 
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the boy with a determined bent for art. This boy’s 
problem was not money. His problem was a chance 
to study. A draftsman taught him a little, an en- 
graver a little more, a painter with whom he stayed 
in New York something else, but he was largely self 
taught. 

Thrown largely on his own resources in art 
matters from his boyhood, he developed originality. 
When later on he traveled and studied in Europe 
this originality and independence kept him from 
slavish imitation. He became a master. Art galleries 
to-day compete with one another for his works. 

His son, our host, had a different training. He’ 
had to rise above the hardship of too many oppor- 
tunities—as great a hardship as too few. He had 
what Roosevelt had—family, position, money, a 
well-known father—and it did not spoil him. He was 
a pupil of his father in Rome from ’70 to ’74, and of 
Bonnet in Paris in ’75. In his earlier years he was 
put down as “an animal painter,’’ became known for 
“fa dashing, forcible style,” and early ‘‘made the 
Academy.” The Metropolitan in New York has his 
“Shepherd and Sheep” and his ‘First Snow at Crags- 
moor’’—which showed that the son was worthy of his 
sire. 

In his later years George Inness, Jr., like his 
father, has been influenced by his religious convictions. 
The elder Inness had relatives who were uncompromis- 
ing in their religious views—a Methodist mother, 
a Baptist aunt, and a Universalist uncle, and the Uni- 
versalist was as “unbending,”’ which probably means 
as intolerant, as the rest of them. By nature he was 
what John C. Van Dyke calls ‘a mystic idealist,” 
and he found no rest for the sole of his foot religiously 
until he came into contact with the writings of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. 

I do not know the story of George Inness, Jr., 
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and his relation to the Universalist Church, other 
than appears herein. It is obvious, however, that 
one central teaching of Universalism appeals to him. 
Whatever is beautiful, true or good, in churches or 
outside, is of God and is religious. Whatever man 
can do with voice or brush or pen to make other men 
realize God, man ought to do. When he does, he be- 
comes a minister as truly as if the hands of consecra- 
tion had been laid upon his head. 

Christians of every belief ought to be grateful 
for Mr. Inness’ service of religion. And Universalists 
every where ought to be proud that he is working with 
us and through us for the ideals of Fatherhood and 
Brotherhood which we hold. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
THE FLORIDA WE USED TO KNOW 


OMING back to Miami after our motor trip 
over the state we had several delightful ex- 
periences before we started northward. For 

one thing we dined with friends who live upstairs 
above a garage. 

It was a garage de luxe set in a beautiful garden 
and shaded with palms. The automobiles stabled 
downstairs made no trouble. They were not getting 
their legs over their halters and demanding attention, 
or whinnying for oats or stamping at flies. The 
building was of concrete and stucco, with a fascinating 
balcony on two sides. They had three tiny rooms and 
the rent, I believe, was around $125 a month. It 
pays to own a garage in Cocoanut Grove, or Silver 
Bluff. Many people building mansions are putting 
up these artistic little garages by which they can turn 
a thrifty penny. One of our friends told us that he 
finished up an apartment above his garage to use for 
guests. Instead of writing, ‘‘Won’t you visit us 
from Jan. 1 to Jan. 15?”’ he would write: “Lack of 
servants makes it impossible to have guests in the 
old way, but we do want to see you. Won’t you take 
our apartment from Jan. 1 to Jan. 15, run your own 
menage and be here with us?” 

A visit to the garden of Mr. E. E. Wooley, of our 
Miami church, was one of the most interesting things 
we did. Mr. Wooley is constantly experimenting 
with new trees, shrubs and varieties of fruit. We 
touched, tasted, handled, many kinds of oranges, the 
Rampure lime, the native lemon, loquats, and com- 
quats. Like a boy Mr. Wooley went to the top of his 
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tallest citrus tree to get us his last King orange. 
There were guava and mango trees, the lovely 
jacqueranda, the pallodia and many crotons. Mr. 
Wooley fed the chickens for us, and we saw the bril- 
liant cardinals in large numbers and the wild ground 
doves come down to get their share. 

The last day we were in Miami Bishop came out 
to go with us and the Rices to a Javanese tea house, 
run by a young lady who was born in Sumatra, who 
has worked in our consular service, and who has lived 
in places as far apart as Canton, China, and Nurem- 
berg, Germany. 

The illusion of Java was perfect, and the food, 
all characteristic of the Orient, was delicious. After 
luncheon we started to sit out in the sun, but had to 
retreat to the shade of a large umbrella. This de- 
lighted Rice, who was afraid that we were harboring 
grudges because of the cold weather of our first days 
in the South. 

Our readers may have noticed recently the 
Associated Press dispatch telling of the death of Dr. 
James H. Van Sickle, and may have read the rather 
extensive accounts of his career in the papers of New 
York, Baltimore, Springfield and other cities. Van 
Sickle is the man who lost his educational job and 
saved his educational soul by the fight he made 
on crooked school politicians in Baltimore. That 
fight likewise made him known and honored among 
school men throughout the country. At Springfield, 
Mass., four years ago at the age of seventy he retired 
from his position as Superintendent of Schools, went 
to Florida and amused himself developing his real 
estate. As the real estate happened to be in the Coral 
Gables territory it turned out a great success. We 
went over to see the new house he was building for 
his own use, and had tea in the apartment above the 
garage. With his family, he came to see us before 
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we left. No attention to real estate could drive out 
his interest in education, and already he had accepted 
the invitation of the Governor of Florida to help 
survey the educational resources of the state. He 
also had been elected a trustee of the new University 
of Miami. 

A month later, while making just such a friendly 
call as he made on us, he suddenly passed away. 
We shall always be glad that we saw something of 
this able and interesting man. 

Another surprise awaited us when a boat came 
over from Havana and dropped down on us a friend 
from EKurope—Miss Florence Risley, a former Wells 
College professor, who has just come back from a job 
of post war reconstruction as useful as any I know. 
With the Countess Goblet, Miss Risley has made the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association of Belgium 
a power in the little country, and a noble influence in 
the lives of both Catholic and Protestant girls. 

The descendants of a Universalist preacher and 
professor also looked us up. This was not surprising, 
because they were old friends of the Madame, and 
the preacher had officiated at some of the weddings 
in her family years ago. I have known descendants 
of famous Universalist names in the fourth, third and 
even second generations as ignorant of Universalist 
churches and even of the Leader (almost unforgivable 
this) as coolies in the streets of Hongkong. This 
does not apply to our Miami friends. Mrs. Hoit, 
daughter of the late Dr. E. C. Bolles, and her daughters 
have made their places in the sun. The success of 
nobody down there has rejoiced us more. Almost we 
could become Florida real estate boomers ourselves to 
serve such people. 

The last day in Miami came, the last friendly 
thing that our hosts, Dr. and Mrs. Rice, could say 
or do was done, and at 7.15 p. m. we boarded our 
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train for St. Augustine. The crew which was to 
take this train, No. 72, out had not arrived because 
they had been wrecked. So the crew of No. 88, which 
was not to go out until 11 p. m., was hastily sum- 
moned. The crew that had been wrecked got in just 
in time to go out again on 88, and the first thing we 
heard in the morning was that “88 had turned over.” 
I saw one of the porters afterward who said: ‘The 
boys sho’ wuz skeered to be wrecked twice in twenty- 
four hours. Some of them won’t go to Florida no 
mo’.” The facts are that the transportation situation 
is clearing up, and I should as soon think of staying 
away from Santa Barbara because of earthquakes 
as I would from Florida because of train wrecks. 
The chances of accidents catching up with single 
units of humanity are very few. 

- Through the night we went safely—up from the 
Florida of the sub-tropics to the Florida of the tem- 
perate zone, from newest Florida to oldest Florida, 
from cities still in the making to St. Augustine, “the 
oldest town in the United States.” ‘“This,’”’ said the 
Madame, looking out of the car window, “‘is what we 
meant when I was a girl when we said we were going 
to Florida fora few weeks—Jacksonville, St. Augustine, 
Palatka, Magnolia Springs and other places on the 
St. John’s River.” 

We were four or five hours late getting into St. 
Augustine, but did better than we had feared we 
might. 

St. Augustine, we discovered soon after our arrival, 
“can boast of an ideal climate, because it is neither 
oppressively hot and stickily humid, as it is likely to 
be farther south, nor is it uncomfortably chilly, as 
places farther to the north.” Moreover, it is such a 
healthful place that its hospitals would have to be 
closed up if it did not have such skilful and renowned 
surgeons and doctors that people are drawn there 
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from all over the United States—Miami, St. Peters- 
burg and Tampa included—by these superior ad- 
vantages. 

The climate is so perfect that it at once encourages 
one “to relax and rest”? and stimulates him “for a 
round of pleasurable excitement.’”” When the north 
wind doth blow, and we Northerners have snow, and 
take it up with the poor robin as to what we’ll do then, 
and while we sit in the barn, and keep ourselves warm, 
and hide our heads under our wings, poor things, the 
favored people who go to St. Augustine “revel along 
sparkling waterways, under a genial sun, enjoying 
every moment of the day,” or “‘lie on golden sands or 
under waving fronds of royal palms” and look out on 
sun-kissed seas or sea-kissed mermaids. We found it 
all as described, warm, genial, sunny, beautiful. 

Twenty-eight dollars a day was what we paid for 
board and room in St. Augustine. And how long did 
we stay? One full, complete day, getting all we could 
for our dear departed twenty-eight. We knew that 
it would be twenty-eight, or maybe thirty-eight, when 
we went, but we persisted just to see one of the most 
beautiful hotels in the United States. 

The Hotel Ponce de Leon isa monument to Henry 
M. Flagler. It is built in the style of the early Spanish 
Renaissance, with turrets and roofs of red Spanish 
tile. A vast amount of colored terra cotta has been 
used in ornamenting the building. It is a hotel of 
massive oak doors, of mosaic floors, of carved wood 
work, of fluted columns, of mural decorations. It 
has a patio, vines, palm trees and sparkling fountains. 
There is an extensive garden in the rear. 

We visited the oldest houses, several of them, 
the old gates, the old fort, the old cemetery, the slave 
market, and many of the quaint old narrow streets. 
We drove along the lovely water front and into the 
newer parts of the city. We sat in the patio of our 
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hotel and visited with dear friends from Cobleskill, 
living in Palatka, and climbed with them to the tower 
of the hotel for the far view over the flat wooded city, 
and the flat country beyond, and the great ocean 
to the east. What is called a sand sucker dredge was 
busy at work making more Davis Shores to sell at so 
much a front foot. And we sat quietly to listen to a 
high grade orchestra. In such a hotel one pays not 
merely for the small quantity of liver and bacon he 
can eat, but for art, architecture, music, atmosphere, 
service and solitude. Next to the wilderness one can 
best get away by himself in one of these enormous 
hotels. 

St. Augustine looks the part. It is picturesque 
and interesting. It is dignified and beautiful. It 
suggests brave days of old. Five different flags have 
waved over the city—Spanish, French, British, Con- 
federate and the Stars and Stripes. It has been cap- 
tured and recaptured, burned and rebuilt. It has 
been traded, ceded, and bought back. Spain gave it 
up for the last time in 1821, when she ceded it to 
us. 

The first Spaniard associated with the history of 
Florida was Juan Ponce de Leon. Of him Roger W. 
Babson says: ‘“‘Ponce de Leon had the right idea. He 
did not go to Florida to look for paper town sites, 
isolated acreage, sub-division auctions, or the other 
paraphernalia of exploitation. He went to Florida 
in search of a fountain of youth. And he found it; 
for Florida can add from five to ten years to the lives 
of people who will spend their winters there in quest 
of health and happiness. On the other hand, before 
the chapter ends, Florida may subtract five or ten 
years from the lives of people who go there to get rich 
’ quick and to get something for nothing.” 

Death rates go up in winter and go down in 
summer, at least in temperate regions. Probably it. 
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is less a matter of heat and cold and more a matter of 
getting out of doors. Babson is right, however, in 
saying that Florida gives health, strength and long 
life to hosts of people. 

St. Augustine advertises that Chauncey Depew, 
now ninety-six, comes to the Ponce de Leon Hotel 
every winter. Ormond Beach “points with pride” 
to John D. Rockefeller, Sr., playing his daily round 
of golf. 

Ponce de Leon, of course, is associated with the 
country around St. Augustine. Looking for the island 
of Bimini, where the magic fountain was supposed 
to be, he first saw the coast of Florida on Easter 
Sunday, “Pascua Florida,” and therefore named it 
Florida. He landed soon after, and explored the coast. 
Poor man, instead of a fountain of youth he got a 
flint arrow in his thigh a year later on another voyage, 
and retreated to Cuba to die miserably of the wound. 

Descendant of a noble house, with some sense of 
loyalty and decency, a friend of Columbus, a brave 
man, his story enriches our lives. 

Another character they are exploiting in St. 
Augustine just now in connection with their real 
estate developments, can not be canonized if facts are 
considered at all. I refer to Don Pedro Menendez 
de Avilez, adelantado of Florida, commonly called 
just Menendez, who founded St. Augustine in 1565. 

Mr. D. P. Davis, who built a thousand-acre 
island in Tampa Bay and who is reclaiming hundreds 
of acres from the sea near St. Augustine, advertises 
that he is preserving in his new development not the 
bones but the coffin in which the bones of Menendez 
rested for 350 years. In 1924, a delegation of citizens 
of St. Augustine went to Spain for the ceremonies 
upon the removal of these bones, and they were given 
the old hard-wood casket. Mr. Davis as official 
eustodian is building a chapel to display it. A gallows, 
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or a jail, or a small neat butcher shop, would be a 
better memorial except for real estate purposes. Fiske 
is right in saying that Menendez was a “matchless 
liar” and “savage as a wolf.’ Some poor French 
Huguenots had established themselves on the St. 
John’s River a few miles to the northward, and these 
Menendez exterminated mainly by duplicity. There 
were 142 butchered by a surprise attack in 1565, 
and 150 with the brave Ribaut a little later. To be 
fair to Menendez we must add that he was obeying 
the orders of his master, Philip II, and that both 
Menendez and his royal master looked on the French 
as “trespassers on territory Holy Church had assigned 
to the Spanish crown.’”’ Over one lot of his victims 
he put the inscription: ‘I do this not as to Frenchmen 
but as to. Lutherans.”’ 

There was one gallant Catholic back there who 
was a Frenchman and a friend of Ribaut. Besides, 
he once had had a taste of the Spanish galleys. He 
sold his family estate, equipped an expedition, went 
to Florida, enlisted the Indians, who by this time 
were down on the Spaniards, and exterminated all of 
Menendez’ men at St. Augustine—some 400 of them. 
Unluckily the leader was in Spain. 

Taking fifteen or twenty of these men to the 
very trees at Fort Caroline on which Menendez had 
hanged the Frenchmen, he hung them and nailed 
above them the inscription: “Not as to Spaniards, but 
as to liars and murderers.” 

Those days are far away and long ago. We 
have to judge all the actors in the drama by the 
times in which they lived. They were, in one way or 
another, conscious or unconscious builders of the 
nation. 

Every year in St. Augustine they have a three 
days historical pageant, when they re-enact the com- 
ing of De Leon, the founding of the city by Menendez 
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and the raising of the American flag when Spanish 
days came to an end. 

There was time to think about these old Spaniards 
as we prowled around the city or sat listening to the 
music. 

John Fiske, whose ‘‘Discovery of America” is one 
of the best things he ever did and one of the best 
books on American history in print, calls our atten- 
tion to the enormous energy of Spain in exploring and 
colonizing between 1492 and 1570, and to the sudden 
lessening of that energy soon after St. Augustine 
was founded. Then in his masterly way Fiske tells 
us why. In 1492, Spain was freed from a struggle of 
centuries with the Moors. Her land was entirely 
liberated and she had strength to give to Columbus, 
and all the other explorers who carried the Spanish 
flag so gloriously in the next two hundred years. 
Then, about 1570, Spain took on herself another task 
which impoverished her and broke her strength. It 
was war—of course—but a special kind of war. It 
was the task of exterminating all the Protestant 
heretics of Europe—starting with the sturdy Dutch 
of the Netherlands. 

If Holland had not resisted to the last ditch and 
the last dike, if the proud Spanish Armada had not 
been scattered in 1588, and if many other things had 
not happened to exhaust the strength of Spain on the 
continent of Europe, savage Spaniards like Menendez 
would probably have wiped out the little colonies on 
the James, the Delaware, the Hudson and Plymouth 
Bay. 

sia chose unwisely when she chose the path of 
religious intolerance and bigotry. And she has paid 
bitterly for her mistake. 

The things which make nations choose, the 
single individuals who often turn the scale, the crucial 
importance of choices, the many small matters which 
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are related to the choices, the hand of a Good God 
working through human agencies, all through the 
history—these are emphasized by visits to the old 
dungeons and the old forts of the Spaniards in Florida. 

The citizens of St. Augustine are loyal to the 
past, but determined that no visitor shall carry away 
the idea that they are not as up and doing to-day as 
Miami, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale and the cities 
of the West Coast. 

They have a commission form of government, 
“the first in the state.”” Their banks are “‘solid,”’ their 
assessments on a 65 per cent basis fourteen millions, 
their “sound development” ten millions, their ‘‘build- 
ing permits” for one-half of 1925 more than twice the 
amount for three years previous, the county in which 
they are located “‘the richest in the state,’ their 
boom “founded on four hundred years of establish- 
ment, impregnable as Gibraltar.” 

I may add, their advertising, like all advertising 
in Florida, is high geared and full powered and hitting 
on all twelve cylinders. 

The night that we were in St. Augustine the 
St. Augustine Evening Record published an appeal 
which showed plainly that the real estate boomers 
were getting scared at ‘“‘the slow up” in sales and were 
trying to counteract it. The appeal called on all good 
citizens to attend a “Truth about Florida” meeting 
at the Armory sponsored by the State Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“The question to be discussed at this meeting will 
be that of anti-Florida propaganda which is being 
freely spread throughout the United States, and its 
effect upon the state. This question has been steadily 
growing until the best interests of Florida demand 
that stringent action be taken to counteract the mali- 
cious stories being circulated and the false interviews 
being attributed to Florida’s leading citizens. 


service agency. 
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“In every section of the country campaigns are 
being organized for the sole purpose of detracting from 
the popularity of the great Florida movement. Power- 
ful interests in the Southwest are developing thousands 
of acres of farm lands and in connection with this de- 
veloping conducting an intensive campaign designed 
to misrepresent conditions in Florida in order to induce 
a flow of money and settlers away from this state. 

“Southern California is raising a fund of $1,250,000 
for use during 1926 in a campaign designed to regain 
tourist business lost to Florida. Chambers of Com- 
merce and realty boards throughout Indiana are con- 
ducting in January and February a state wide campaign 
to stem the tide of migration to Florida. It is being 
evidenced on every side that Florida must meet the keen- 
est competition if it is to preserve its prosperity. Al- 
though some of these campaigns are legitimate com- 
petition, the anti-Florida propagandists are still at 
work, and are leaving no stone unturned to misrepresent 
the state of Florida. 

“Reports from financial centers are to the effect 
that through a misunderstanding of conditions here 
due to misstatements of fact, bond houses are not find- 
ing such a demand for bond issues by Florida counties 
and municipalities. One Florida city recently found 
that on an issue of nearly $2,000,000 worth of its bonds 
that the best bid offered was $11,000 under par. 

“Florida must protect itself against such attacks, 
in fact they have been ignored too long. Every knock 
may be a boost, but consistent and continual knocking 
like water on a rock has its effects.” 
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The people of St. Augustine and of St. Johns 


County have a right to be proud of the St. Johns 
County Welfare Association. In the Survey for Feb. 1 
Lucy J. Chamberlain tells the story of this social 
In a progressive, enlightened way it 
is grappling with problems of health, school attendance, 
probation, and family case work. 


All social service agencies in Florida are in dan- 
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ger of being swamped by ‘“‘the large number of tran- 
sients stranded by the undertow of the wave of pros- 
perity.” 

Florida just now is full of people who have 
suddenly become rich. But with them is a great influx 
of the people who have failed everywhere else and 
will fail there—victims of earlier booms, and people 
with something to their credit but who have tied it up. 

The new stirring throughout the state along 
social service lines is in response to an emergency, 
but nevertheless does credit to the citizens who are 
determined to deal with misery and deal with it in 
intelligent ways. 


Editing a Religious Weekly 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER 


N Boston, Massachusetts, there is a religious 
weekly called the Christian Leader. Sometimes 
we speak of it as “the official organ of the Uni- 

versalist Church.” That is not accurate, because, 
while it is tied up to the denomination of Christians 
called Universalists, it is owned actually by a cor- 
poration called the Universalist Publishing House. 
This corporation was organized to see that all profits 
from the paper and from books should go back to the 
denomination. They have done that and more. 
They have made up deficits. 

Half a century ago religious journalism was a 
profitable business. Half a century hence it may be 
profitable again. These things are apt to go in cycles. 
Nobody, however, has made any money out of the 
Christian Leader for years and no private individual 
ever will again. This is not a wail. It is a boast. 
Making money is honorable, but making money serve 
mankind is more honorable—especially in the projects 
which profess to be unselfish and which take the name 
Christian. 

The beginnings of the Christian Leader and the 
beginnings of the Universalist Church are rooted in 
the same social and theological conditions. 

There would be no Universalists to-day as a 
separate organized body of Christians if the Orthodox 
churches of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
had taught clearly the beliefs which many of them 
teach now. There would have been no need of Uni- 
versalists as a separate communion. Back in those 
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days the hearts of many good people were cruelly 
torn by the teaching of an endless hell for the “un- 
saved.”’ Their heads gradually studied out backing 
for the protest of their hearts. Finally somebody 
discovered that in the first centuries of the Christian 
Church, some of the wisest and best leaders had taught 
that God would treat even the impenitent as a good 
father treats a foolish and rebellious child. In a day 
when authority counted for more than it does now, 
they discovered that they had the authority of men 
like Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Origen 
and other men of that caliber. Then, like all groups 
of Christians, they turned to the Bible for authority 
and explained every text their own way. 

The best scholars to-day do not study the Bible 
as a collection of texts, but study the books as wholes 
and in connection with the period when they were 
written. But this can be said about the early Uni- 
versalist commentators on the Bible—the study of 
the sixty-six books of the Bible as wholes made clear 
the fact that the broad sweep of Bible teaching backs 
up powerfully the assertions that ‘‘God is love’ and 
that “love never fails.” This was the great Uni- 
versalist assertion. To-day many churches fearlessly 
proclaim this as the essence of Christianity. They 
sometimes teach it better than we do ourselves. They 
have more money, publish more books, and send out 
more missionaries. They can not love that great 
truth more than we do, because we know a few things 
we seldom talk about. We know that the clear vision 
which enables us to see the main thing about Christ, 
and the freedom to proclaim what we see, was bought 
with a price. Our fathers gave up precious associa- 
tions in the old churches, dear friends, the esteem of 
their neighbors, sometimes their livelihood, to combat 
cruel dogmas which made thousands of good people 
sad and even drove a few insane. 
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We have discovered that all that this teaching 
about the Universal Fatherhood of God needs is a 
chance to be heard. Let it break into a closed mind 
and it becomes overwhelming in its influence. Once 
accepted it makes men determined to be brothers to 
one another, and to make the whole world a great 
brotherhood. Instead of influencing people to leave 
it all for God to do, it works just the other way. The 
people with the greatest faith in God as a Father 
work the hardest to do that Father’s will. 

Back in the 1770’s, when our first preachers were 
starting their work, back in the early 1800’s, when our 
greatest preachers were beginning, and the Uni- 
versalist Church already had grown to be a power, the 
things which prevented men accepting the Universal 
Fatherhood and the Universal Brotherhood as the 
heart of the gospel message were statements of belief 
called creeds. And back of the creeds was the feeling 
encouraged by most of the preachers, that to use one’s 
own mind on these problems was wieked and to stand 
out against the accredited teachers was disloyal. 
Worst of all, the early Universalists were called bad 
names, and good people were made to believe that 
Universalists were dangerous radicals and not re- 
spectable. For self-respecting, sensitive, intelligent, 
loving people to be spurned and ostracized as felons, 
when they are believing a good thing about God and 
not a bad thing, and trying to help, lift and comfort 
human beings instead of harming them, is a hard fate 
whether the thing happens in 1770, 1870, or 1926. 

Men said that Universalists had “‘a lax and easy 
gospel.”” We seldom hear that now, although we 
recently published a letter quoting from a magazine 
article which characterized Universalist theology as 
“an itching acid blurring out the distinctions of 
eternal reward.”’ The truth was that they had a 
harder, sterner gospel in some ways than the other 
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churches. The Universalists taught that punishment 
‘was sure to follow the breaking of God’s law. Not 
even Christ could bear it for us. What we sowed we 
would be sure to reap. But they said that, as God 
is love, the punishments of God would be given in 
love, for a purpose, and that purpose to purify the 
soul. They believed in hell, but not endless hell. 
Some day, they declared, every man will come out 
of the flames of regret, remorse and suffering. When 
he does, whoever he may be, God will be like a Father 
running to meet him and clasping him to a Father’s 
loving heart. Only lately an Orthodox minister re- 
marked that the only minister in the town who 
preached hell was the Universalist, because he was the 
only one who had a respectable hell to preach. 

In those days of theological conflict, back in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, Hosea Ballou 
became our great leader. He was an original thinker. 
He did not accept as final even what the Universalists 
taught who had gone before him. He could disagree 
without getting angry. He could explain clearly and 
even simply what he believed. 

His greatest book, “‘A Treatise on the Atone- 
ment,”’ published in 1805, probably had a wider in- 
fluence than any other religious book of that genera- 
tion. 

For Universalists the years immediately follow- 
ing the War of 1812-15 always will be memorable. 

Father John Murray, who more than any other 
one man may be called the founder of the denomina- 
tion, died in 1815. Hosea Ballou, who was to become 
Father Ballou and who more than any other man 
was to give shape and direction to our thought, be- 
gan his Boston ministry in 1817. 

Within two years he became an editor as well asa 
preacher. Father Ballou and one of his devoted lay- 
men, Henry Bowen, on July 3, 1819, started the first 
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permanent Universalist periodical. They called it 
the Universalist Magazine. Ballou was editor and 
Bowen was publisher. It has passed through many 
changes of name. It has received a new influx of 
ideas and inspiration by absorbing other Universalist 
papers. It has had many publishers, many editors 
and many phases, but it has been the same paper for 
almost 107 years. 

Many of the denominations started papers about 
the same time. Our highly esteemed contemporary, 
the Congregationalist, is three and a half years older 
than we are, having been started in January, 1816. 
The Herald of Gospel Liberty, now published at Day- 
ton, Ohio, the organ of the Christian Church, was 
started in 1808 at Portsmouth, N. H. There is dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether it is entitled to be 
called ‘‘the oldest religious weekly,” as there was a 
period of several years when it was not issued. At any 
rate it came out earlier than the rest of us, and to-day 
in Alva Martin Kerr has one of the best editors in 
the business. The Christian Register, Unitarian, 1821, 
Zion’s Herald, Methodist, 1822, the Baptist Watchman, 
1823, and the Christian Advocate, Methodist, 1825, 
all came along in the same decade with the Congrega- 
tionalist and the Christian Leader. 

The Christian Leader was started primarily to 
give Hosea Ballou a chance to circulate his sermons 
in print. It was the age of controversy. Hosea Bal- 
lou, modest though he was, did not have to take a 
back seat for any of the theological giants of the 
day. 

But the paper he founded expressed something 
more than a spirit of controversy. It reflected tol- 
erance and a desire for unity. Those who think we are 
too broad in our views and too friendly with other 
churches, and who tell us to go back to the fathers, 
had better read this one of the fathers. 
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On the cover page of Volume One, Number One, 
Ballou wrote: 

“Nor is it the intention of the Editor to exclude 
from this paper the views of those who may differ 
from him in opinion.” 

In recent months, when the Christean Leader has 
insisted so strongly that a great fundamental unity 
exists between many bodies of Christians who think 
themselves in opposition, it has had mn mind those 
other words of Hosea Ballou also on that historic 
front page: 

“There are many reasons for apprehending that 
the greatest differences among religious peoples of 
different denominations owe their existence to a 
want of knowledge of each other’s views and argu- 
ments. ... . On the subjects of religion and morality 
Christian people of different persuasions would do 
well to interchange their views, freely commune with 
each other, and give and receive liberally and grate- 
fully. By such means the improper distance of feel- 
ing, so injurious to the Christian traveler, would 
soon lessen, unfriendly feelings would wear off and all 
parties find themselves united in the great interests 
of human happiness. That so much may be reason- 
ably expected from such means seems evident when 
we consider how near alike all denominations are on 
what they call pure religion and genuine morality.” 

Again, before he closed this first message “to 
the Patrons of the Universalist Magazine,” he de- 
fended the choice of this name for the paper although 
all Christians were to be invited to contribute to it. 
“This,”’ said he, “is what makes the true Universal- 
ist. The Universalist is no sectarian. The moment 
he excludes any denomination from any privilege 
he enjoys, he no longer is what he pretends to be. 
He keeps his eye on the Divine Master who is the 
same to all nations, to all sects, and to all denomi- 
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nations. In Christ Jesus there is ‘neither Greek 
nor Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
ee bond nor free, but Christ is all and in 
a ee ? 

Because any other course would be contrary to 
the genius of Universalism and the example of the 
fathers, the Christian Leader, that same old magazine 
under a new name, is committed to church unity. 

Because it realizes that unity is not the end but 
a means by which the Christian Church can make 
Christianity triumphant, the Christian Leader is just 
as definitely committed to building up a powerful 
Universalist Church. The editor knows that a union 
of ciphers means a cipher. We do not want to be a 
cipher. 

Hosea Ballou worked hard for the paper. He 
even wrote rhymes for it becavse he was journalist 
enough to know that the first quality a paper has to 
have is interest. If uninteresting and if not read 
he knew it might as well not be printed. 

When Thomas Whittemore, Hosea Ballou’s dear 
son in the ministry, was settled at Cambridgeport 
in 1823, he became an associate editor. When Hosea 
Ballou 2d (Dr. Ballou), was settled at Roxbury, he 
also became an associate. 

From that time on there were changes every few 
years. Two distinct streams eventually merged in 
the paper, and we believe that we see their influence. 
One came down the line of Thomas Whittemore, 
than whom a more valiant warrior never lived among 
us. He was the theologian and controversialist. He 
held that the church and the doctrine were the im- 
portant things to emphasize. But another stream of 
influence just as distinct came down the line of Father 
Sylvanus Cobb, who held that the application of the 
gospel to moral and social problems was the true task 
of the paper. Whittemore started the Trumpet, 
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and in his hands it was a real trumpet. Set at the 
head of the paper was the motto: “Blow ye the trum- 
pet in Zion and sound an alarm in my holy Jerusalem.” 
It was the theological alarm. Father Cobb called 
his paper the Christian Freeman, and espoused reform 
in education and temperance, took up the anti-slavery 
fight, and devoted himself to the interests of the home. 
Both the Trumpet, the paper of right thinking, and 
the Freeman, the paper of right living and the social 
application of the gospel, were merged with the old 
Universalist Magazine, the paper of broad Christian 
insight and tolerance. If true to the fathers, the 
Christian Leader ought to reflect all these things. 

There have been distinguished men connected 
with this paper and those which are merged in its 
life. From Bisbee and George H. Emerson we go back 
through I. M. Atwood, a famous paragrapher, through 
Thayer and Paige, both scholars, through Quinby, 
and through T. J. Sawyer, to the men of a century 
and more ago. 

Great changes have come in religious journalism. 
When people say it was a pity to give up Universalist 
papers here and there over the country they are cor- 
rect. We would be stronger if we could have them all. 
But they were given up because they had to be given 
up. Times had changed. We had passed out of the 
period of controversy. Then the religious weekly be- 
came a family journal. It had a department for 
children, farm notes, fashions for the housewife, 
general news as well as religious articles. This period 
passed. A veritable deluge of periodicals came. The 
religious weekly could not compete with high grade 
farm papers, high grade children’s papers, high grade 
fashion papers, ete. It wisely left that field. 

Finally it took what to us seems an impregnable 
position. It has become more truly than ever before 
in its history a journal of religion. It is the organ of 
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the church, but also more than that. When true to its 
highest possibilities, it is the organ of the Christian 
faith and the Christian way of life. 

Of the infinite possibilities before it along this 
line, of the need of ample support through personal 
service, through subscriptions, endowed subscriptions, 
and other forms of endowment, we shall write in 
other articles. Enough to say here that in our opinion 
the great day of religious journalism is not in the past 
but in the future. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
THE CORPORATION THAT SUPPORTS US 


OT a soulless corporation, but a corporation 
manned by men of heart as well as head, owns, 
supports, carries on the Christian Leader. 

That corporation in law and in common usage is 
“The Universalist Publishing House.” It is not a 
feeble, fly-by-night affair, but a solid, responsible, 
capable instrument of service. All the assets—the 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, houses, lands, machines, 
desks, books, papers and copyrights in the business 
of producing the Christian Leader and other publica- 
tions of the House—are owned by this corporation. 

The Universalist General Convention, the Mas- 
sachusetts State Convention, or some other denomi- 
national body, or private group, might own the 
paper, elect and dismiss the editor, and debate the 
policy of the paper at every gathering, but they 
don’t. A private corporation pledged to ideals of 
freedom of speech, of press, and every other kind of 
true freedom, has the management. There would be 
advantages in having a convention control, for the 
convention would appropriate the money needed for 
the support of the paper. There would be disadvan- 
tages, stated succinctly in the old saying, ‘““He who 
pays the fiddler can call the tune.” We don’t want 
anybody calling the tune for us. 

The corporation which owns us, on the other 
hand, might be cut off from the denomination, be- 
come a self-perpetuating body, inbred, narrow, un- 
democratic. Then too would our ideals of independ- 
ence and freedom be in jeopardy. From the beginning 
our corporation has gone back to the Universalist 
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people in convention assembled for authority to do 
its work. For long years, the trustees who elect the 
directors themselves were elected for life by the 
Massachusetts and other State Conventions of Uni- 
versalists in New England. 

Five years ago the constitution was changed. 
The corporation itself demanded an extension of the 
electorate. It wanted a new mandate from the Uni- 
versalist people. It asked that the life term be ended 
and a three-year term substituted. It called on the 
General Convention and other State Conventions to 
take part. Geographical considerations were not dis- 
regarded—how could they be if the corporation were 
to get a quorum to do its business? To-day ten 
conventions elect the trustees—now thirty of them— 
and the trustees choose nine directors who carry on 
the business. It is a good system, working well, and 
we do not propose any changes in it. We do propose 
that it be made better known—and better backed. 

No appeals that we put out—for endowment, for 
subscriptions to Headquarters Gold Notes, for more 
subscribers, for larger resources to make a better 
paper—must be interpreted as signs of weakness. 
They are evidences of life. 

If we were on the point of closing our doors, we 
would not put up such insistent appeals. We should 
be ashamed to ask people to put their funds in a 
sinking ship. We ask because we are strong enough 
to produce a good paper. We ask because we are up 
high enough to see limitless possibilities ahead if we 
can only find more backing. 

We want to get where no Million Dollar Drive 
for the denomination will have to think of us, no 
General Convention money needed for Japan, or 
Southern building, be diverted to us. We take it 
with a clear conscience when we have to, because 
if we charged for denominational publicity the bill 
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would be five to ten times any appropriation we ever 
have received. But we are strong enough to prefer to 
go it alone—backed only by the gifts of individual 
Universalists who have caught the vision. 

No Universalist need worry about our going down. 
In the crash of denominational journals, we are push- 
ing ahead. Our loyal backers, our wise stewards, 
the directors and trustees, and our able manager have 
made this possible. We feel the pinch of high costs, 
and are calling lustily for more resources. But we are 
calling with a note of victory and not of defeat. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


THE OLD HOMES OF THE PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


HAT came near being a wasted afternoon 
was turned into a delightful experience 
by a sudden thought. It was one of those 

days when one walks around in circles and accom- 
plishes nothing. Outside it was our first spring day, 
sun shining, starlings whistling, the old crow cawing 
on a near-by roof, crowds pouring into the subway 
bound for the baseball park, and people acting re- 
bellious in their dark inside offices. ‘‘Why don’t 
you go and take that little tour with Polk you have 
been talking about?” said my chief assistant, un- 
questionably glad to be rid of me. “Exactly the 
thing,’”’ I replied. 

Polk, who has been with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House since 1881, had agreed to take me to 
the old homes of the institution to which both of us 
are giving our lives. 

Often I have described for our readers the de- 
lightful walks one can take going from Headquarters 
down to the heart of the old city. 

This walk was one of our best, through the Gar- 
den, past the statue of Edward Everett Hale, over 
the Common, to Brimstone Corner, where we joined 
the rushing traffic of Tremont Street. It is a short 
walk on past the Old Granary Burying Ground, past 
King’s Chapel, to Scollay Square, where we turn to 
the right down Cornhill. 

Opposite Number 37 Cornhill we stopped and 
looked across at our first home, a five-story brick 
building which the Universalist Publishing Company 
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leased in 1862. Here they stayed till 1878. A firm 
dealing in artists’ supplies occupied it for many 
years after we left, but about two years ago N. J. 
Bartlett & Co., an old firm of booksellers, took it 
over. People who move often or do much buying 
and selling of real estate may lose a sentimental feeling 
for old buildings with which they have been con- 
nected, but those of us who move seldom never cease 
to feel a pull on something deep within when we go 
back where we have lived, or even to the old homes 
of an institution which we know about and love. So 
it was with something really stirring within that we 
entered old No. 37. 

The firm was not new to Polk. ‘‘Bartlett’sin the 
old days,” said he, ‘‘was across the street at No. 28 
Cornhi'l, where the Trust Company is now located. It 
was a favorite hang-out for the Tufts College crowd— 
Dean Leonard, Professor Shipman, President Capen 
and others.” 

I wondered whether, in this building, so long 
associated with Universalist activities, there was 
anything Universalist left. “Where is your theol- 
ogy?”’ I asked the clerk, and he said, “On the third 
floor.” We went up and browsed around and final- 
ly picked up Shutter’s ‘‘Applied Evolution,” Charles 
H. Eaton’s ‘‘A Message from the Past,” and Joseph 
Henry Crooker’s “Church of To-morrow.” They all 
seemed messages from the past, but we have been 
receiving so many inquiries lately for Shutter’s book 
on Evolution that I buy a copy every chance I get, 
to help supply the demand. I paid 35 cents each 
for these books, and they were in excellent condition. 

The Life of Dr. Eaton had come from the library 
of Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite, a Universalist minister 
now in social service work, and it had been given to 
her on Christmas, 1908, by A. M. K. There was 
a picture of Dr. Eaton as a frontispiece. It was 
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true to life in some things—although Dr. Eaton never 
took a good picture. It emphasized the youthful, 
hopeful, sunny characteristics which so endeared him 
to his parishioners and friends. In an Easter ser- 
mon in the book he said we ought not to bar the 
doors to those who have left us, but keep in touch 
with them by thinking and talking about them. 

We climbed even to the fifth floor and looked out 
of the dormer windows and thought about what the 
old walls could tell if they would. 

Directly across from 37 Cornhill was the opening 
of Franklin Alley. We followed it, Polk remarking, 
“T could run down these alleys opposite the way we 
are going from 16 Bromfield Street all the way to the 
old Boston & Maine Station in Haymarket Square, 
and make it in ten minutes when I had to.” 

At the corner of Court Street just across from 
Young’s Hotel, we paused before a tablet which read 
as follows: 

“Here in 1779 stood the printing office of the 
New England Courant. Here served as an apprentice 
of his brother, Benjamin Franklin. Here 1769-1776 
Edes and Gill published the Boston Gazette.” 

It made us proud to think that we had even humble 
places in the fraternity adorned by Benjamin Franklin. 

We were traveling southerly now—as much as 
one travels in any one direction in old Boston—past 
the City Hall, across School Street at the very corner 
where the old Second Church of Hosea Ballou stood. 
A great bank building now stands there. Our alley 
widened into Province Street—once nothing but an 
alley—and we passed the old site of the J. S. Spooner 
printing plant. This J. S. was the grandfather of 
the young John Spooner who comes to Headquarters 
now to see about the Universalist printing which his 
house has handled for three generations. 

At the next corner we reached crowded Bromfield 
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Street. Just to the left and across the street was 
Number 16, a building which also we held on lease. 
The Publishing House was here from 1878 to 1889. 

Sixteen Bromfield Street is an eight-story office 
building. Collins and Fairbanks, high grade haber- 
dashers, occupy the ground floor where we had our 
Universalist bookstore. The building, however, is 
new or partly new. 

“‘Here,”’ said Polk, ‘I came as a boy of sixteen. 
Father was just leaving Methuen to take the church 
at Marlboro, N. H. I wanted to get a job. One 
afternoon the Leader came and in it there was an 
advertisement inserted by Charles Caverly, Manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, saying they 
wanted a boy to learn the business. I don’t believe 
it was over ten minutes before I was on my way into 
Boston. And I got the job.” 

“What did you do?” I asked him. ‘Ran errands, 
did up bundles, waited on customers, swept out. 
We did a big stationery and book business then. It 
was the heyday of Sunday school libraries, too, and 
I remember the ‘reading committee’ used to come in 
and meet to decide what books should be put into 
the libraries we sent out. Dr. Charles W. Tomlinson, 
afterward at Huntington, L. I., for a long time, was 
chairman of this committee.”’ 

“All that has gone,” I said. ‘‘All that has gone,” 
he echoed. 

“Whom did you see around the Leader office?”’ I 
asked. 

“Old Dr. Emerson,” he replied. ‘He came in 
twice a week from Salem. Then there were the com- 
positors, seven or eight of them, setting type by hand. 
Emerson was the whole thing on the editorial side— 
a great old man. Dr. T. B. Thayer was editor of the 
Universalist Quarterly, Mrs. E. M. Bruce of the Myrtle, 
and I often used to see them. The main writers were 
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Mrs. Jane L. Patterson, Dr. Almon Gunnison and 
Dr. I. M. Atwood, Mrs. Patterson editing the Home 
page in the Leader, Gunnison furnishing ‘Wayside and 
Fireside Rambles,’ and Atwood ‘Editorial Briefs,’ 
which were copied far and wide.” 

We were headed for 30 West Street, but on our 
way stopped at 77 Franklin Street to see Arthur E. 
Mason, treasurer of the Universalist Publishing House 
since 1904. ‘What are you doing here?” said he. 
“Visiting ancient institutions,’ I replied. “Then 
come in,” he rejoined, laughing. 

Through Mr. Mason we go back to one of the 

most able and aggressive of the founders of the Pub- 
lishing House—John D. W. Joy, his father-in-law. 
We told Mr. Mason what we were doing and he made 
valuable suggestions and told us interesting facts. 
Among other things he said: ‘While the Publishing 
House was in its rented quarters on Bromfield Street 
it came into possession of the fine old house in Colon- 
nade Row on Tremont Street opposite the Common, 
which had been the home of Thomas A. Goddard and 
his wife. Before the House could move in the property 
became so valuable that it was sold at a very advan- 
tageous price, and to-day the land value of this 
property is something over $300,000. Then the 
property at 30 West Street was purchased and 
adapted to the use of the House and occupied for 
many years, till the advance of business made it too 
expensive a property for our occupancy and it too 
was sold at a very satisfactory advance over the first 
cost.” 
All the information I have been able to get about 
the real estate held by the Publishing House in the 
past is that they always have made money—not like 
gamblers but like careful investors who looked before 
they leaped and moved on when it was time. 

The Publishing House moved to 30 West Street 
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in 1889, to 359 Boylston Street, Jan. 1, 1910, and to 
176 Newbury Street in January, 1922. All these 
moves were profitable financially. 

This day there was only a great hole in the ground 
at 30 West Street. A big office building is to go up. 
This hole backed up to another great hole where the 
old Boston Theater is being pulled down to make way 
for a splendid memorial theater to the late B. F. 
Keith. 

Here we were in the presence of memories vivid 
to a larger number of us. Here Emerson, Atwood, 
Bisbee, Mead, served as editors. Here Endicott 
did faithful, effective work as manager, Mr. Nash 
succeeding him just as the Publishing House moved 
to Boylston Street. 

The Publishing House stayed at Boylston Street 
only twelve years. It then bought the large dwelling 
house at 176 Newbury Street, and rigged it over for 
our purposes and for a denominational headquarters 
simply because the Boylston Street property had 
become too valuable for us to occupy ourselves. 
We could get along with a much cheaper rent. 

A few young men interested in the Universalist 
Church have bought 174 Newbury Street, adjoining 
the Publishing House, and have formed what they call 
the “Murray Trust.” The object is to hold property 
the Publishing House may have to occupy eventually, 
or make it possible to dispose of the two places to 
better advantage if that seems the best thing to do. 

The initial step toward the establishing of the 
Universalist Publishing House took place April 30, 
1862. It came out of a meeting of a few people who 
were interested in organizing a corporation to publish 
Universalist periodicals and books “‘in which all the 
profits should go to improve their quality and ef- 
ficiency.” 

There is just one copy in existence of a catalogue 
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of the Universalist Publishing House, with a short 
history of the house and an outline of its plan of or- 
ganization, brought out in 1885. In this a statement 
is made that these organizers of the Publishing House 
believed that “‘if a Universalist paper made a thou- 
sand dollars a year over and above expenses, that 
thousand dollars, instead of accruing to the private 
interests of the publisher, should be expended on the 
paper itself, or, if any part of this sum was otherwise 
appropriated, it should still be used in some way for 
the good of the cause.” 

That is the way the business has been carried on 
ever since. 

The original plan involved forming a joint stock 
corporation with 250 shares to be controlled by a 
board of trustees, and purchasing the Christian Free- 
man and the Trumpet from the private owners, com- 
bining them and holding them in trust for the de- 
nomination. All this was accomplished. 

The chairman of the original meeting was John 
D. W. Joy, the clerk was the Rev. J. S. Barry, pastor 
of the Universalist church in Medford. 

Before action was taken the essential features of 
the plan were submitted to the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, which 
passed a resolution of approval, saying “it would 
greatly subserve the present and future interests of 
our cause.” 

The names of the signers of the resolution are as 
follows: R. Tomlinson, Charles Foster, Henry B. Met- 
calf, Thomas A. Goddard, E. Hewitt, J. J. Twiss, 
John D. W. Joy, John S. Barry, Sumner Ellis, N. K. 
Noble, W. Mecorney. 

Among the original subscribers to the stock were 
the following Universalist ministers: Boston, A. A. 
Miner, J. S. Cantwell; Roxbury, J. G. Bartholomew; 
Lynn, S. Ellis; Lowell, J. J. Twiss; Medford, J. S. 
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Barry; Cambridgeport, C. R. Moor; Brighton, J. 
Eastwood; Somerville, D. H. Clark, G. H. Emerson; 
Chelsea, C. H. Leonard; South Dedham, M. R. 
Leonard; West Cambridge, W. E. Gibbs; Plymouth, 
R. Tomlinson; Weymouth, E. Hewitt; East Cambridge, 
S. L. Roripaugh; Haverhill, J. W. Hanson; Dudley, 
J. Baker; Concord, N. H., J. H. Moore; Hudson, N. Y., 
A. R. Abbott; Providence, R. I., C. H. Fay, J. G. 
Adams. 

The new stock company appointed a committee of 
five to confer with the proprietors of the several New 
England Universalist papers with a view to purchase 
and consolidation. All the men on this.committee of 
five were strong Universalists. They were: Dr. A. A. 
Miner and Dr. G. H. Emerson, who became the editor 
of the combined papers, and Messrs. John D. W. Joy, 
Henry B. Metcalf and W. H. Ireland. Dr. Miner of 
course is known to all Universalists as the second pastor 
of the Second Church in Boston, one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers we ever had, Dr. Emerson as 
one of the great editors of the controversial period. 
John D. W. Joy was a leading commission man of 
Boston, Henry B. Metcalf a manufacturer of hair- 
cloth and other products, who lived at Pawtucket, 
R. I., and W. H. Ireland, a solid business man of 
Boston, was known to all of his friends as “‘Deacon 
Ireland” of the old Shawmut Church. 

This committee had interviews and correspond- 
ence with the proprietors of the different Universalist 
New England papers, and decided that nothing could 
be done about purchasing any of them excepting the 
Trumpet and Freeman, the two papers having been 
united. Negotiations did not get along very rapidly, 
and, meantime, the committee reported to a board of 
officers, as follows: James O. Curtis, president; New- 
ton Talbot, Latimer W. Ballou, Joseph Day, J. G. 
Bartholomew, J. D. W. Joy, A. A. Miner, directors; 
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and J. S. Barry, clerk. Moses Mellen was subse- 
quently appointed treasurer. The whole business 
of negotiation with the proprietors of the Trumpet 
and Freeman was referred to these new directors. 

Ultimately, a board of referees was chosen, con- 
sisting of two laymen and three ministers. On the 
board were the Rev. Russell Tomlinson, the Rev. 
John Boyden and the Rev. L. R. Paige, D. D. The 
two laymen were William Lee and J. R. Elliot. They 
succeeded in their task, and the corporation took pos- 
session of the paper on Oct. 30, 1862. 

The old articles of association provided that when 
the profits of the business should have paid expenses 
and redeemed the stock, the rights and the property 
of the corporation were to be transferred to a board 
of trustees to be held in trust forever ‘for the in- 
terests of the denomination of Universalists.’”’ In ad- 
dition to the men mentioned above, the articles of 
association were signed on March 20, 1862, by Thos. 
A. Goddard, founder of Goddard Seminary, one of 
the most generous of the Boston Universalists of his 
day. 

After the purchase of the Trumpet and Free- 
man the Rey. Sylvanus Cobb was retained as one of 
the editors, his name preceding that of the Rev. G. H. 
Emerson, as he was the older man, and Mr. F. A. 
Pierce became the agent. The Myrtle, which was 
published for many years, was continued under the 
editorial management of the Rev. J. G. Adams, father 
of John Coleman Adams, and he was succeeded by 
Mrs. H. A. Bingham. Dr. Cobb retained his connec- 
tion with the paper until June 1, 1864. At that 
time the Rev. R. A. Ballou was appointed agent in 
place of Mr. Pierce. 

Soon after the purchase the name of the paper 
was changed to the Universalist. Between May, 1867, 
and April 1, 1872, the Rev. I. M. Atwood was editor 
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of the Universalist, Dr. Emerson taking control again 
on April 1, 1872. 

Within eight and one-half years of the organiza- 
tion of the corporation, the object of the founders of 
the house was attained. All liabilities were paid, 
the stock was canceled and the property turned over 
in trust to the board. 

In 1873, a year of especial interest to the writer, 
as it was the year when he came into the world, the 
permanent funds of the Pubishing House were 
started with the following gifts: Donations, $45, 
legacy under will of Benj. Abbott, of Boston, $2,000, 
legacy under will of Mrs. Charlotte Stuart of Hudson, 
Mass., $500, making the sum of $2,545. 

Although all gifts were not limited, the directors 
recommended that only the income be used, and that 
it be understood that it would be the permanent rule 
of the Publishing House that all future bequests 
coming undesignated should be funded. 

The income from the funds was devoted to re- 
_ ducing the price of books and paying for the cost of 
plates, thus enabling the Publishing House to sell them 
at a lower price than would have been possible other- 
wise. Such funds to-day help keep down the price of 
the Leader. 

We would not have a denominational weekly 
to-day if it had not been for the vision and courage of 
the men and women who founded and who have car- 
ried on the Universalist Publishing House. 

With the backing of the Board of to-day, we pro- 
pose to raise $250,000 more to add to the funds and 
make sure that the work of liberal religion entrusted 
to the paper and to the Publishing House shall go on 
for all time. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 
THE CHOICE OF A NEW EDITOR 


N the spring of 1922, the manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, Dr. Harold Mar- 
shall, and the directors* reluctantly made them- 
selves face the unpleasant fact that Dr. Frederick 
A. Bisbee, editor of the Universalist Leader for twen- 
ty-five years, was breaking down and had to have 
relief. His brain was clear and his pen was vigorous, 
but his body was racked with pain almost constantly 
from the physical disabilities he had borne like a 
hero practically all his life. ** 

During the winter of 1921-1922 (as also in 1920- 
’21) Dr. Bisbee had been compelled to be away from 
the office. He had bought a home in Miami, Florida, 
and from there he had sent his delightful “Front Porch 
Studies” to the paper and also contributed some of 
the editorials. Dr. Marshall had borne the brunt of 
the editorial work, and he had done it with signal 
ability. 

The problem of the directors was a delicate one. 
They did not want to give Dr. Bisbee the idea that 
he was done for, although I am certain that he had 


*The directors at that time were Prof. A. W. Peirce, Franklin, 
Mass., president, Arthur E. Mason, Boston, treasurer, the Rev. 
Chas. Conklin, then of Brookline, Mass., Charles F. Coolidge, 
Cambridge, Mass., Joseph L. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass., R. L. 
Richmond, Rutland, Vt., C. A. Parker and A. I. Bicknell, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Fred C. Carr, Providence, R. I. The Rev. 
George E. Leighton, D. D., was clerk of the corporation. 


**See “Handicapped,” by Dorothy Hall and Frank Oliver 
Hall. 
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no illusions on that subject. They did not want to 
bring in a young assistant. They did not feel free to 
ask an older man to take responsibility when some one 
else had authority. And they did want to do every- 
thing possible to make Dr. Bisbee realize the gratitude 
they felt for his long years of noble service. 

Their attention was directed tome by three things: 
One was that the Macmillan Company had just an- 
nounced my first book, ““The Little Corner Never 
Conquered: The Story of the American Red Cross 
Work for Belgium.”’ The second was that the Uni- 
versalist Leader had been publishing for several months 
a series of articles I had written from week to week 
during the progress of the Conference on the Reduc- 
tion of Armaments and after. The third was that the 
United States Senate, a few months before, had re- 
jected my nomination for Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia after a long fight, and this set me 
free in that direction. Also I had soon after resigned 
my position as president of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia so as to make it possible for 
people who fought me (and their name was legion in 
Washington four or five years ago) to support the new 
superintendent of schools whom we had elected in 
spite of the bitter opposition of powerful Senators 
and many Washington people. 

So here was a man foot-free, already on the list 
of contributors of the paper, and apparently interested 
in the job. 

Thinking of men for positions, I have discovered, 
has in it a considerable element of chance. Often the 
name of the man eventually selected makes no im- 
pression at first. Everybody is sure he ‘“‘would not 
take it” or “intends to do something else.’”’” Then in 
a flash it occurs to somebody, and the group which 
has been tearing its hair over the matter sits up and 
says, “Just the thing.” That is happening in every 
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denomination, in every business, in every government, 
every day. 

Curiously enough, I never had thought about 
becoming the editor of a religious weekly. Years 
before I had been on the staff of the college paper* 
and had written a few articles for the old home town 
papers.** But during the eighteen years when I was 
serving as pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Washington I refused again and again to print ser- 
mons or to make contributions to the Leader. I was 
afraid to put my thought into cold type for everybody 
to pull to pieces. I had something of an “‘inferiority 
complex” about my theological and philosophical 
attainments. It amuses me to think what happened 
to that complex when I was plumped suddenly into 
the job of running a weekly religious paper. It just 
naturally had to be chucked out of the window. 

The man who picked me out and nominated me 
was Dr. Marshall himself. He preached in the Uni- 
versalist church in Washington Sunday, April 2, 
1922, and stayed at the Cosmos Club. After mid-day 
dinner he came up to our home at 1417 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, and we sat out on the terrace in the 
lovely spring sunshine, and there he broached the 
subject of my becoming editor of the Leader. He 
told me that he had conferred with leading men on 
the Board and they were agreed. He spoke of the 
opportunity the place gave for real service, and the 
need. His idea was that I should become the asso- 
ciate of Dr. Bisbee for the summer, and when he went 
South again in the fall take the helm and run the 
paper myself. 

When the proposal was made I mentally accepted 
it instantly. Just why I don’t know. The Great 


*Union College Concordiensis. 
**The Cobleskill (N. Y.) Index and the Cobleskill Times. 
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War had killed some of my complexes. The happiest 
weeks in months I had had writing the Red Cross 
book and the articles for the Leader. Only there 
was the question of Washington, where Mrs. van 
Schaick and I both wanted to live. Dr. Marshall 
craftily put in the forefront of his plan the statement 
that two days a week would be enough in Boston, that 
the bulk of my work I could do just as well in the 
Washington home, that the Federal Express made 
commuting easy, and that it would be far better for 
the paper to have an editor who didn’t live in Boston 
all the time. 

Not all of this was true, but Dr. Marshall be- 
lieved it to be true, and it carried the day with both 
of us—especially the part about living in Washington. 
That it is possible to commute between the two cities 
we have proved for almost four years, but we have 
proved also that it is not wise. We are now moving 
to Boston, as Dr. Marshall probably foresaw that 
we would. A Harvard professor who has been my 
only rival as a Boston-Washington commuter, is 
doing likewise. 

But of course Dr. Bisbee had to be consulted. 
Dr. Marshall wrote him asking him to come North a 
few days earlier than he had planned, to help make 
decisions before the annual meeting of the trustees of 
the Publishing House. Dr. Bisbee afterward told me 
that when he got this letter he had a little talk with 
his daughter about what it meant. ‘A new editor 
for the Leader,’’ he said to her. ‘‘But where can 
they find one?”’ she asked. “Then,” said he, “I had 
her write the name of the most available person she 
could think of for the place, and I did the same, and 
your name was on both slips of paper.”’ 

At their May meeting the directors elected me 
Associate Editor, and the announcement was made 
in the issue of the Universalist Leader for June 8, 
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1922. I began at once writing editorials and sending 
them along, and Dr. Bisbee printed them. I con- 
tinued also the series of articles which had been run- 
ning in the paper under the title “The World in 
Washington.” 

During that summer I frequently visited Boston, 
principally to confer with Dr. Bisbee. On one of these 
visits he drove out to the Wayside Inn near South 
Sudbury, Mass., to spend the night with the Madame 
and me. Always he was joking, always there was a 
world of pathos behind the jokes. 

It must have been hard for him to have a man 
come along who was going to take his place in a 
cause to which he was devotedly attached, but he 
never showed it. 

It was hard for me also. I shall never forget a 
dinner in the early autumn before he went away, 
when everybody connected with the Leader, in office 
or shop, was present. Some of us never before had 
worked so hard to whip up our spirits, and never felt 
more keenly that we had failed. ‘‘The change and 
decay of all things temporal’’ was uppermost in our 
minds. A sense of the immortality of things that can 
not die was to come later. 

But Dr. Bisbee generously went out of his way to 
train me to be an editor. He knew and I knew that 
training in journalism comes mainly by experience. 
But he told me who was writing for the paper, how 
they did, and where he turned in emergencies. He 
told me what Miss Adams had meant to him—tire- 
less or if tired never showing it, stoical when things 
got too hard, loyal always and highly efficient. 

The thing to which he went back in every con- 
versation and emphasized again and again was that 
there were plenty of “friends” of the paper who would 
annex it to their private pet projects if they could— 
turn it into one kind of thing—and that the ideal was 
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to remain broad, or Universalist. ‘‘They would make 
it a social service organ,” he said, “or a journal of 
theology, or a paper of prayers, or a news sheet ex- 
clusively. It ought not to be any of these things. It 
ought to be all and more too.” 

In one thing I could not follow him, and that was 
his theory that inevitably such a paper had to be 
more or less the expression of the personal views of 
the editor. I could see what he meant, but resolved 
to fight against it. Not that, editorially, the stand- 
point of the editor must not control, but I felt that in 
“Reactions of Readers” or ‘‘News of Churches,” or 
the selection of contributed articles, many standpoints 
ought to be represented. 

As we sat together on the deck of the steamship 
which was to take him South in the fall of 1922—the 
last time he was North—he took me into his confi- 
dence about his early life and some of his hardships, 
a thing he seldom talked about, and I realized anew 
that far better than the making of a great journal is 
the making of a strong, brave, cheery, unselfish charac- 
ter. 

To my surprise, few of my brother ministers and 
friends wrote me and told me how to run the paper. 
Scores wrote beautiful letters of congratulation and 
good wishes. Nearly all were modest about saying 
what ought to be done. 

One or two took the position that this probably 
was a side issue with me, which would take com- 
paratively little of my time, and that mainly in a 
supervisory way. They little knew a modern re- 
ligious weekly. 

From the beginning I was struck by the regularity 
and the quickness with which the weeks began to 
roll around. Trust the editorship of a weekly paper 
to make a man realize how short a space of time 
seven days is. Trust it also to make him know that 
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there are fifty-two weeks in the year and that the 
_ paper, like the hemlock, holds out its leaves ‘in sum- 
mer time as in the winter’s frost and rime.”’ When I 
got used to the speed I felt a great desire to speed it 
up more, and be on time with the news stories with 
which we had to deal. Nor does the speed make one 
feel hurried under normal conditions. One gets used 
to the routine and eventually masters it. Nor can 
one procrastinate in any journalism that I know about. 

I received some letters and more verbal warnings 
about being my own man. I received several dis- 
quisitions upon editorial freedom. I was told to 
stand up and fight for my rights as editor. 

This never worried me in the slightest, except as 
it reflected upon my colleague and friend, Dr. Marshall. 

Dr. Marshall had come to the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House in 1917 from a successful pastorate in 
Melrose, Mass. He had been made manager of 
everything about the Publishing House—the Uni- 
versalist Leader, the Myrtle, the Sunday School Helper, 
the book department, the rental of real estate, the 
gathering of funds and the making of investments. 
The directors backed him up and advised him freely, 
but they made him responsible, and, like wise men, 
they gave him power. 

Dr. Marshall, when I came upon the paper, there- 
fore, as the executive officer of the Board of Trustees 
of the Universalist Publishing House, became my 
official chief. He had power to give me orders, tell 
me what kind of paper he wanted to produce, what 
kind of articles to put in or leave out, and in all ways 
behave like the managing editor of a great daily in- 
stead of a mere business manager of the paper. 

In fact he did none of these things. He was too 
good an executive himself to think he could develop 
an executive head for the Leader in that way. Be- 
sides, he was a good editor himself, and respected the 
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traditions of freedom attached to journalism. And in 
addition to all these things, he had sat down with me 
in the first interview and had said: “I will keep my 
hands absolutely off. You will be free.”’ 

There never has been meddling or interference 
of any kind. That does not mean that the manager 
has not helped. Everything he had and everything 
he knew he placed fully at my disposal. Nobody 
could have had a better friend. It is one of the re- 
grets of my position that in some quarters of the de- 
nomination this “‘bogey’”’ of a secret, hidden power 
back of the Leader hamstringing the editor continues 
to flit about. But I regret it less because of the hearty 
laughs we have had over it. 

The manager has stated publicly that more than 
once he has “‘violently disagreed” with the editorial 
policy of the Leader, but that he had too high a con- 
ception of the position of editor to dream of interfering. 
That is literally true. 

Every editor worth his salt will fight for his lib- 
erty. Nearly every editor, as Gilroy put it, “can have 
about all the liberty he is willing to take.” 

The question which every conscientious editor, 
however, is asking himself is how he is going to use 
that liberty. 


CHAPTER XL 
THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF AN EDITOR—I 


HE first qualification of an editor is knowledge. 
More than any ability to write, it is impor- 
tant that he should know. No kind of knowl- 

edge is unimportant. And this assumes of course 
that he must know things in their relation to one 
another, and not as a mere mass of disconnected 
facts. One of the keen joys of life is finding out 
things in interesting fields of thought, and in dis- 
covering how they are tied up together. An editor 
is being pushed constantly along these lines. Prof. 
Roscoe C. E. Brown said the other day to a class in 
journalism, ‘“The essential equipment of the journal- 
ist is knowledge, more knowledge, rather than ability 
to write in reportorial style, and his essential voca- 
tion is prophetic—to understand life in all its phases 
and to interpret it to his fellows.” The religious 
journalist feels that in his religious faith he has the 
great co-ordinator of life. 

Hartman of Zion’s Herald said, coming home 
from an editorial meeting: ‘“The editor’s job keeps 
aman alive. My leading editorial this week was on 
‘The Secret of Great Teaching.’ To write it I read 
the biography of Dean Briggs of Harvard, by Rollo 
Walter Brown. In that biography the author said, 
‘He set men free.’ What nobler tribute to a teacher? 
He also said Dean Briggs had not turned into either a 
cynic or a pedagogue, ‘he had kept himself in a con- 
tinuous state of renaissance.’ That,’’ added Hart- 
man, “‘is the job of aneditor. If the editor goes stale, 
he is done.” 

This joy of knowledge which comes from being an 
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editor, and this sorrow of not knowing enough to be 
the best kind of editor, alternate in the daily life of 
most editors. 

Those of us who do not know as much as we 
ought, take comfort sometimes in the vagaries of 
those who are called scholars, and quote to ourselves 
the old adage, “It is better not to know so many 
things than to know so many things that are not so.” 

We take comfort also in the practical wisdom of 
the old editor who says he realizes perfectly that he 
has “gall”? or “‘nerve”’ to dash in and discuss many 
subjects on an hour’s acquaintance with them when 
there are men who have given a lifetime of study to 
the subjects, but that if he did not dash in and discuss 
them, the majority of his thousands of readers would 
never hear the subjects discussed, and might be left 
in ignorance even that such subjects existed at all. 

Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, 
in his noble convocation address at Yale last year, 
said that the primary duty of the religious journal is 
to popularize knowledge. This, he added, is not 
minimizing the task. “There is only one higher field 
than popularizing truth, and that is its discovery.” 
“The worth of the religious weekly lies not in its 
essential value for the scholar, but in the quality and 
soundness of its interpretations of the movements of 
religious thought and life for the general constituency.” 

There is joy in the task of popularization. Only, 
as Dr. Gilroy warned us, we must not plead it in miti- 
gation of careless, slovenly or dishonest work. 

It is one of the regrets of the editor that this 
primary function of the journal is not better under- 
stood by the more thoughtful. Some people want 
the paper to be more scholarly—perhaps a weekly 
Hibbert Journal. The editors of the religious week- 
lies agree fully with Dr. Gilroy in asserting that 
these most thoughtful people are the very ones we 
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have a right to expect to take interest in the project 
from the standpoint of this wider mission, rather than 
from the standpoint of the service the paper may 
render themselves. 

Nor is this primary task of the religious weekly 
unrelated to the freedom and happiness of the scholar. 
History tells us that when the masses lag too far be- 
hind they light fagots or forge chains for the leaders 
of thought. 

There is no higher authority for Universalists 
than Hosea Ballou. His biographies tell us that he 
had Luther’s great faith in printer’s types as mis- 
sionaries. He too was an editor. And as an editor 
he recognized so clearly the necessity of making the 
paper interesting, of lightening it up, of getting it 
read, that he composed rhymes for it. Those of us 
who are not rhymesters must not slavishly imitate, 
but the principle of popularizing the paper is one we 
must recognize if we are to succeed. 

There also are the joys of the task itself. For 
the editor of a paper like the Christian Leader these 
are planning the paper, getting people to write ar- 
ticles, reading, or asking assistants to read, contribu- 
tions, reviewing books or sending them out, going 
over a heavy mail which helps keep one in touch, 
and writing everything from editorials and special 
articles down or up to personals, leads for fillers and 
even copy for ads. 

The editor has to read also a large number of 
other papers called exchanges, the daily papers and 
the current magazines. He reads with scissors and 
paste pot at hand, and one of the common jokes 
in the office when a colleague catches him clipping or 
pasting is, ‘“The editor now is at his highest work of 
intellectual creation.” 

The editor of a religious weekly attends meetings 
and reports them. In fact he does almost everything 
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from the work of a cub reporter up to the determining 
of the policy of the paper. Some of the editors in ad- 
dition read the proofs. While I read the page proofs 
generally, I do it merely to see the paper as a whole 
and not to correct mistakes, for these are taken care 
of by a high grade competent assistant, who, with her 
assistant, is “make-up man,”’ or woman, news editor, 
special writer and general office manager. There is 
a many-sided, fascinating, engrossing job for all of 
us on the editorial side of the paper. The very dif- 
ferent, but equally fascinating, job on the business 
side I may describe later. 

There is a story about Monsignor Hugh Benson 
(the son of an Archbishop of Canterbury, who shocked 
his family by becoming a Catholic priest) which illus- 
trates what most editors feel about writing. They 
like it. They get absorbed in it. The days are short, 
happy days when thoughts flow freely and words 
come. Gibbs tells us that Monsignor Benson flew 
all about the country on preaching missions, with 
sermons crammed full of hard thinking, delivered 
with eloquent passion. He carried on an enormous 
correspondence with people of all denominations 
or none, ‘‘and every letter he received he answered 
as if his own life depended on it.”” But when his 
day’s budget was done, he used “to get out a manu- 
script book and begin to enjoy himself.’”’ He was 
writing novels. When one was finished he began 
another. ‘“‘My dearest dream of Heaven,” he told 
Gibbs, whom he loved to visit, “is to be writing a 
novel which goes well and is never finished. What 
more perfect bliss than that?’ Perhaps we editors 
would answer that last question like this: ‘‘To be 
writing editorials or cruisings which go well anddo 
get finished in plenty of time for a press room which 
‘goes on forever.’ ”’ 

One of the greatest joys on the purely editorial 
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side, of course, is to secure articles which hit the nail 
straight on the head, and which can go into two or 
three pages. Some of these come unexpectedly. Some 
are brought out as replies to articles which already 
have appeared. Some are from entirely new con- 
tributors. 

Always the good editor is on the look-out for 
new, vital material. Always there is joy like that in 
the presence of the angels when it is found. 

Of the sorrows connected with the work, one of 
the greatest is that there never is time enough to do it 
all well. One has to take time occasionally to read 
Carl Hilty’s chapter on ““The Art of Having Time.” 
One must be watching out continually not to let the 
job run him instead of his running the job. There is 
all the difference here between haste and confusion 
on the one side and quickness and order on the other. 

Another difficult and trying thing is sitting in 
judgment on the work of other men, especially one’s 
friends. Many of these other men the editor knows 
have greater ability than he possesses. Nevertheless 
it is the business of the editor to see that what they 
do for the paper is good, and not merely good in itself, 
but good for the purpose of the paper at that particular 
time. A man has no business to be an editor who is 
thin-skinned in this particular. The critical faculty— 
ability to tell good stuff—is more rare than one would 
suppose. Nor do the doctors of literature always agree. 
In our denomination there was an essay contest re- 
cently, and there is a rumor that of three judges, on 
the first ballot, each picked different essays for all 
four prizes. 

A third thing which is a drudgery, if not a sorrow, 
is wading through a mass of uninteresting, unimpor- 
tant stuff. Not all the material sent back is of this 
kind. Often good articles are not accepted because 
they are not timely, do not fit the paper, or the paper 
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has been doing too much along that line, or has too 
many things ahead which it has accepted. 

I asked two of my brother editors recently what 
was the greatest hardship of the job. “Correspond- 
ence and reading manuscripts,” both replied. “I am 
way behind with my letters always,’’ one said, ‘‘and 
people get irritated.” “I am way behind reading 
manuscripts,” the other said, ‘and they get more 
than irritated.” 

Life is brightened by some of the funny things 
contributed and some of the funny people who come 
into the office. The longest article received this year 
is a manuscript of over 200 pages, or some 20,000 
words. On page 206 the author says that the letter 
is not finished but he will close it, and he signs himself 
“The Seventh Messenger of the Risen Lord to Chris- 
tendom.” He addresses the letter to A. E. F. Head- 
quarters and to the Christian Leader. One of the most 
concrete suggestions he makes is “‘a stage language of 
non-understandable words’ to take the place of 
profanity, as he objects to the profanity of ‘“What 
Price Glory.”” He believes that in man there are but 
two characters, “Lamb and Beast,’ and adds that 
if he knew more about sheep he could tell better 
whether lamb was the correct word. 

Not long ago we had an eight-page pamphlet on 
the influence of sun, moon and stars on the weather, 
which we were asked to publish. The fundamental 
theory of the author was that the earth and stars are 
held in place by the air they attract. When the moon 
gets opposite a star or a big planet it presses the air 
together and causes warm or cloudy weather. When 
the moon splashes the air of the earth apart, it gives 
heat on high mountains. The author tells us he has 
published parts of this story, but it does not wake 
people up. Then he adds, “We should have a society 
to help people like me spread good knowledge.” 


CHAPTER XLI 
THE JOYS AND SORROWS OF AN EDITOR—II 


HE sorrows of religious journalism—that is, the 
sorrows of those working in religious journal- 
ism—are not what people imagine. The 

sorrows do not come usually from the letters of pro- 
test and criticism—unless the writer stops his sub- 
scription. Ifa person orders his subscription stopped 
the natural feeling is one of regret. It is like some 
one getting hurt or angry and withdrawing from a 
church. Occasionally the person is so unfair or so 
ignorant that one realizes that the break might just 
as well come then as later, because a break is inevit- 
able. Usually, however, the feeling is of sorrow be- 
cause people are so wrong headed, or because we have 
been so unskilful in making truth known. 

Letters of protest and criticism, even those which 
attack us savagely, are welcome, because they are 
good copy, they stir things up and make people think, 
. they correct our mistakes, they rally our friends, and 
they help bring out the truth. 

I should like to say, if I could, that we print these 
attacks in a spirit of humility. I can not say that 
truthfully. Occasionally that happens. Usually we 
print them in a spirit of confidence that our position 
is sound, and with the feeling that they may shoot 
at it all they choose. We don’t close the door to 
more light, but we do say we are not afraid of at- 
tack. Every knock is a boost, providing it isn’t a 
knock-out. A knock-out is clear evidence that the 
editor had better resign. There are people who criti- 
cize the criticisms. Their feeling is that everything 
in the paper should be harmonious. All we can reply 
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to them is that differences do not necessarily mean 
lack of harmony. They mean the other side of a 
shield. Where clearly there is lack of a sweet reason- 
ableness, of the Christian spirit, in an occasional 
communication, this has value as a warning to the 
rest of us. 

On the editorial pages we try never to set hymns 
of hate. One criticism the present editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, as a Universalist, probably never will 
profit by, and that is the criticism that his policy is 
too broad, fair or kind. Put it that he does not know 
in a given instance and he will look into it, but as a 
Universalist he will repudiate the idea that any thing, 
man or policy can be too fair and kind. 

The sorrows on our paper do not lie in the mach- 
inations of the printer’s devil—here used as a synonym 
for mechanical blunders. Such mistakes, however, 
often are ludicrous.* When Miss Adams, my first 
assistant, was on Zion’s Herald there was a column 
in that paper every week of selections of prose and 
poetry which was called ‘““Thoughts for the Thought- 
ful.””. One day some one setting up an advertisement 
used some of the type from which this head was 
set, and, finding no H’s or T’s in the case, picked some 
from the head line. When the forms were made up 
for the next issue the foreman did not notice that 
letters were missing and simply filled out the line, 
so that the head appeared in the paper as ‘“Toughs 
for the Toughful.”’ 


*An unusually exasperating mistake occurred in the ‘‘Cruis- 
ing”’ article published June 5. Im the sentence, “There was a 
lovely home on a hill belonging to one of the mill owners, Mr. 
C. B. Pinney,” “mill owners,” because of the “Horace Greeley 
writing” of the editor, on a train, became ‘“‘millionaires.” We do 
not discuss the money or lack of money of our friends. Our 
Stafford friends, who heard the substance of the article delivered 
as an address, will appreciate the joke on the editor. 
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Hartman was telling about a ludicrous mistake 
on Zion’s Herald. The Methodists were having a 
summer meeting at Martha’s Vineyard. The main 
speaker was to be Bishop Goodsell, a huge man with 
a fat stomach. The notice got into the paper to this 
effect: ‘Bishop Goodsell will be the principal speaker. 
Come and we will have a feast of fat things.” 

None of the other religious weeklies, or the London 
Spectator or the North American Review, have better 
proofreaders and “make-up men” than we have in 
Miss Adams. 

We would be happier if our readers and con- 
tributors understood more clearly the problems on the 
mechanical side. 

In place of the eight or ten compositors of other 
days we have one monotype machine and one operator. 
We begin setting up the Leader on Wednesday, ten 
days before the date it bears. Friday we begin making 
up, or putting the material into pages. It has to be 
“set up,” of course, before it is “‘made up.” Our 
setting up and making up go on together. Once put 
into forms it can not be pulled apart without expense 
and loss of time. We are making forms up until 
Tuesday noon, when the paper goes to press. Mail- 
ing starts Wednesday, and if the mails served quickly, 
the paper would reach all of our subscribers Saturday 
except those in Europe and California. The last 
pages to be set up are the editorial and church 
news. 

On special occasions we “‘hold forms open’’ for re- 
ports of meetings on as late as Sunday before publica- 
tion, but usually copy has to be received three or 
four days earlier, or ten days before date of issue. 
The majority of people have no idea of the mechanical 
problems involved in making one small weekly, or 
of the reason special requests they send in about in- 
serting notices can not be granted. Again and again 
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we receive letters imploring us to put things into the 
issue which already is going out in the mails. 

Make-up, or fitting articles to the pages, is as 
intricate as a picture puzzle. We can not start im- 
portant articles near the bottom of a page. With 
the best of planning, a few lines often have to be cut 
out of editorials or contributions even after they are 
edited. It takes brains to do that, and the better 
written the article the more brains it takes. We 
want to make a better looking paper as well asa 
more interesting paper. We would be happier if more 
people knew something about this side of things. We 
would be happier also if people sending church news 
would spread it through the year and not send it all 
at once. We believe news is a vital thing. We want 
all we can get. But to a religious weekly almost as 
much as a daily paper stale news is not news at all. 
It has to be left out, and when too much comes in at 
once, as directly after Easter, it has to be cut down. 

Nor are our sorrows the sorrows of interference 
by any higher powers. It may sound ridiculous, but 
there are no “higher powers’”’ for us. 

We have our boards, and it is a good thing for 
any man to justify his performance of duty to a board 
of his peers. It helps make him modest and wise. 
But there is no such thing in our church as issuing 
orders to the editor, and little of it in other churches. 

Although we have a responsible corporation and 
board of trustees, an active group of directors and 
an able manager, the heaviest problem is the financial 
one. It presses on all of us. No editor can escape 
it. None of us ought to try. 

Since Dr. Marshall became manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House the assets have been 
increased. We probably have $300,000 instead of 
$200,000 to-day, but the increase in revenue from 
funds does not begin to pay for the increased cost of 
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publication. Like nearly all religious weeklies we are 
worse off than we were ten years ago. We are carry- 
ing on now because of the self-sacrifice of many people 
connected with the Publishing House, but we do not 
intend to leave the matter there. The day may come 
when we do not have managers or directors able to 
put in a thousand dollars for this need or that. 

We hold that a free liberal religious weekly like 
the Christian Leader must be made a permanent 
institution as much as Tufts College or St. Lawrence 
University. It will have a vital work to do no matter 
how denominations may change. It was created to free 
the mind and to purify the heart, to teach liberal 
religion, faith in God and service to man. It will 
have its great work to do long after this generation 
of editors and subscribers have passed away. We 
must endow it and equip it to do that work. And in 
fifties, in hundreds, in legacies here and there, the 
money slowly is coming in. The sorrow of financial 
worry slowly is turning into the joy of financial solv- 
ency. And the more money we get the better paper 
we can make and propose to make. 

There also are the comrades of the way. First 
of all and closest of all are those associated with the 
editor in the Leader office and the Publishing House. 
As a minister, the present editor has his fellow minis- 
ters, as an editor his fellow editors, and as a man his 
fellow men, facing the same problems, interested in 
the same causes, meeting the same sorrows and joys. 

There are the special groups—Muission Boards, 
Commissions on Church Unity, officers of the General 
Convention, National Laymen’s groups, and other 
groups which call him in as counselor and keep him 
as friend. Nowhere do people get closer together or 
stick closer together than in some common work or 
study. If we learn together, if we teach together, if 
we fight injustice or wrong together, serve truth, 
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beauty, goodness, together, if we work together in any 
way, and worship together, then are formed the ties 
which stand the shock and strain of all the years. 

Especially pleasant are the ties with fellow edi- 
tors. In Boston the editors meet together at luncheon 
once a month. Regularly there are Amos R. Wells 
of the Christian Endeavor World, Lewis O. Hartman 
of Zion’s Herald, Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Chris- 
tian Register, Wm. E. Gilroy and Rolfe Cobleigh 
of the Congregationalist. Occasionally, Dr. Marshall, 
or Francis E. Clark, the father of Christian Endeavor, 
or Howard Bridgman, who preceded Gilroy on the 
Congregationalist, is with us. Wells, the dean, has 
been in religious journalism thirty-five years. Not 
only is he the author of a long list of books, editor of 
Peloubet’s notes on the Sunday school lessons for a 
quarter of a century, but he is a poet of unusual grace 
and beauty. Saying that, I do not need to add that 
although he is conservative in theology he is broad 
and sympathetic in his friendships. 

Hartman is a fighting Methodist, who also is 
tolerant. He is magnetic as a speaker, absolutely 
fearless, and able. He proved his mettle in daring to 
tell the truth about Russia when it was dangerous to 
admit that any wild yarn might possibly be exaggerated. 

Dieffenbach is the militant Unitarian who takes 
us all to task and yet makes us like him. There is 
something doing every moment that he is around. 
We all sail into him and he comes back for more. 
Dieffenbach in the issue of April 29 had an editorial 
on “Christian Work Passes,’’ in which he said, ““Among 
church publications we have no real competition.” 
In his issue of May 6 he said: “Sometimes we wish we 
could impose upon every one of our readers the duty 
we must assume week by week. We mean, reading 
the papers of other churches. It is nine parts punish- 
ment because the one thing which is faithfully eschewed 
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by such journals is an idea. And if one such thing 
does hover about the editors swat it with a mesh of 
rhetoric at the end of a stout handle.”’ It is easy to 
imagine what his brother editors say to him after such 
outbreaks. Only those who know him well can realize 
how serenely he bobs up after our united onslaught. 

Cobleigh and Gilroy, differing widely, stand to- 
gether. Gilroy, a Canadian by birth, would have 
gone to Parliament had he stayed in Canada. He 
carries heavy editorial guns and knows how to shoot. 
Cobleigh, a layman, is the only man in the group with 
practical experience in journalism before he came to 
the religious field. Both have a great capacity for 
real friendship. 

We help one another with articles, with sugges- 
tions, with cheer and sympathy. Going through the 
same strenuous experiences, meeting the same types 
of outraged subscribers, facing the same great world 
problems and world needs with what, after all, is the 
same great Christian faith, inevitably we become loyal 
and devoted friends. 

Most of us would not be in religious journalism 
if we did not feel that to some extent, at least, it gives 
us a chance to influence the public sentiment of the 
world. A distinguished United States Senator the 
other day said that a paper of 7,000 subscribers could 
figure that it had 35,000 readers. When we remember 
that we have 400 papers going to a carefully selected 
list of public libraries, this may not seem exaggerated. 

If it is half of that number or a quarter of it, 
still it is a thrilling and a sobering thought. 


CHAPTER XLII 
UNIVERSALISTS OF TO-DAY* 


F this contribution to the Congregationalist were in- 
tended as an official expression of the faith and 
practise of the Universalist Church some one 
else would have to write it. I have no official position 
authorizing me to speak for the denomination. As 
editor of our journal I have an opportunity to keep 
in touch with all parts of the church. In what I say 
I shall try to be accurate, but I realize that it is just 
as dangerous to say “all Universalists are this or 
that”’ as it is to make sweeping statements about 
Jews or Germans or Chinese or Congregationalists. 

The one thing which characterizes practically 
all Universalists is their faith that ‘‘what ought to be 
will be.” 


*In view of the fact that an overture from Congregationalists 
of Northern California, looking to union between Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists, is to be presented at the coming 
meeting of the Congregational National Council, it has seemed 
to us appropriate to seek for ourselves, and for all who are in- 
terested, some authoritative account of the Universalists. For 
this we have turned most naturally to our brother-editor and 
highly esteemed friend, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. There could 
not be finer fellowship than that which now exists between the 
editorial groups of the Universalist Leader and the Congregation- 
alist. If such happy relations could be established all along the 
line, we should welcome the drawing together of the fellowships 
that these organs represent. There are probably no two groups 
anywhere in the religious world to-day more similar in temper 
and spirit than the Universalists and the Congregationalists. We 
have always had a common polity, but progress in the Christian 
spirit has done much to create a deeper bond of Christian like- 
ness.—The Congregationalist. 
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One of our writers for the encyclopedias describes 
this as ‘‘the belief that in a sane and beneficent universe 
the primacy belongs to Truth, Right, Love—the 
supreme powers.” Universalists are optimists. They 
not only hope, but they confidently assert that this 
universe is so organized that good will be the final 
result, that man has the power to work out his own 
salvation and learn by doing it, and that he can no 
more fail in doing it, things being as they are, than 
he can separate himself from the universe. 

This optimism might be attacked as “‘unreason- 
ing” and “foolish” if it were not that it is based upon 
faith in a God who is not limited either in Power or 
in Goodness. In the study of Universalism past and 
present this is the nub of the whole matter. From 
the beginning Universalists took their stand on the 
character of God. That character they asserted to 
be Beneficent. Everything in their theology started 
here. If God is a Father, man is His child and the 
race is one family. If He is infinitely wise and good, 
He will not fail with His universe or with any in- 
dividual in it. If, like the old Scotchman, we “pos- 
tulate God,” “immortality follows,’ and we do not 
need to indulge in endless speculations on that subject. 

It may be true, as Dr. George A. Gordon says in 
“Humanism in New England Theology,” that “from 
the first Universalism was a great interest but it was 
an interest poorly served,” that ‘‘the scorn which fell 
upon it because of its deficiencies in scholarship and 
intellectual power was justified,’ that there were 
those who attached themselves to it who had “easy 
ideas about sin,” “shallowness about every question 
of conscience,” ‘‘a disposition to convert the most 
worthy Judge Eternal into an infinite, indiscriminating 
sentimentalist.”” The fact remains, as Dr. Gordon 
fairly points out, that “the real question raised by 
Universalism was the moral character of God,” their 
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main contention ‘‘the love of God for every soul that 
He has made and His everlasting purpose to pursue 
with His redeeming grace all souls, in all worlds,” 
and that “no interest of morality is endangered by the 
faith that the infinite works, and works eternally, for 
the perfect righteousness of every human soul.”’ 

This same largeness of view characterized Uni- 
versalist ideas of Christ. The purpose of his great 
mission included all souls within its scope. He must 
reign until he has put all enemies under his feet. If 
he is “lifted up”’ he ‘‘will draw all men’”’ unto him. 

Sometimes Universalists have stated their belief 
in Christ according to Trinitarian, and sometimes 
according to Unitarian, formulas. There never was a 
time when a vast majority of Universalists did not 
give him some kind of primacy among the sons of 
men. Always he has been a special revelation of 
God. The Parable of the Prodigal Son and the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep have been held up in Uni- 
versalist pulpits for a hundred and fifty years to 
teach the great Christian truth that God is not pas- 
sive in the matter of the salvation of man, but is ‘“‘a 
seeking, searching, striving God,” “standing at the 
door of our lives and knocking,” waiting to come in. 
But both the words Trinitarian and Unitarian are 
generally regarded by Universalists of to-day as in- 
adequate to express the larger thought of God or the 
true Gospel of Christ. Dimly they begin to see that 
He must be vastly more than the most devout man 
ever has been able to put into either word. And they 
accept ‘‘the spiritual authority and leadership of 
Jesus’”’ because they are convinced he saw clearly 
both the Infinite Resources of God and the Infinite 
Possibilities in Man. 

Universalists of to-day emphatically teach and 
preach a doctrine of hell. They claim that it is a more 
stern and severe doctrine than the old fire and brim- 
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stone teaching because of its inevitableness. There 
is “certainty” in it. No scapegoat can carry away 
the sin and punishment. No Savior can bear the 
penalty in our place. Each soul is under the operation 
of invariable law. The instant violation occurs pen- 
alty begins. It all is rooted in love. It has a divine 
purpose. But it is inescapable. ‘“‘Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap” is a favorite Univer- 
salist text. Another is, “Though hand join in hand, 
the wicked shall not go unpunished,” and still another 
is, “The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God.’’ There never was a time 
when Universalists taught, as was charged, “‘that it 
makes no difference how a man lives here; at death all 
will go shouting off to glory.” 

It is true that some of the early Universalist 
preachers, as Dr. Gordon says, “spent too much force 
in denunciation of the Orthodox God and not enough 
upon the character of the Universalist man.” In 
the controversial preaching of those early times “they 
were more concerned getting all men to heaven than 
in getting them into a fit condition to enjoy heaven 
when they arrived there.” Like the consigning of 
babies to everlasting hell, this sort of thing is ended. 

With the old faith in ‘fa God who can save all 
men” and ‘‘a God who will save all men,’”’ Universal- 
ists of to-day are emphasizing the human element 
in the process. ‘‘If all men are to be saved, we are 
to save them,” they declare. ‘‘We must be about our 
Father’s business.”’ ‘God works through us.”’ There 
is no tendency that I can see for Universalists to fol- 
low the so-called humanists and declare that the only 
God working in the universe is the God in us—a God 
who rises as man rises and who falls as man falls. 
Rather do they seem to be of the school which says, 
“With God man can do anything.’ Limitless res- 
ervoirs of truth, love, goodness, strength, surround 
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man, seek to impinge upon him, and need only to 
have channels opened to rush in and fill him. Where 
man does not seek this Divine help in one way or 
another he stumbles and falls. In other words, they 
believe that man has the job to do but can not pos- 
sibly do it alone. Universalists are sure that this 
kind of dependence upon God does not weaken but 
strengthens the efforts man makes. 

Universalists to-day probably will have to be 
classified among the more practical Christians. The 
application of Christ’s principles here and now, the 
Christianizing of institutions and men, the abolition 
of war, the establishment of social justice, the relief 
of misery, the uniting of races and nations in con- 
structive work, take the time and strength of modern 
Universalists much more than speculations about the 
hereafter. 

Now I will tell briefly our history. I will give 
our creeds or professions of faith, even though they 
only hint at what we are. 

We have not time to name all of those in the 
Christian Church who have held the doctrine that 
“it is the purpose of God through the Grace revealed 
by our Lord Jesus Christ to save every member of 
the human race from sin.”” Their name is legion and 
they go back to the beginnings of Christianity. 
Clement of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, Origen and 
probably Chrysostom and Jerome, were Universal- 
ists in this sense of the word. 

The modern Universalist Church grew largely 
out of the coming to this country from England of a 
man named John Murray. Down near Barnegat Bay, 
New Jersey, this man, broken-hearted, persecuted, 
and like Elijah under his juniper tree wanting only 
to lose himself in a vast wilderness, heard the voice 
of God uttered by a plain farmer and fisherman named 
Thomas Potter. It is one of the most beautiful 
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stories in religious history and worth study in detail. 
Potter had built himself a little church in the pine 
woods. He made it free to preachers of every faith, 
but was sure “God would send him a preacher.” He 
recognized Murray as the heaven-sent one, and kept 
after him until he made him preach. That brought 
Murray back into service, and from Gloucester and 
Boston, where he was settled, he went out on the mis- 
sionary journeys which resulted in a new denomina- 
tion. Hosea Ballou, who followed him in Boston, was 
perhaps our ablest thinker and logician and our most 
influential preacher. Our first Convention was held at 
Oxford, Mass., in 1785, our second in Philadelphia in 
1790, and our third at Oxford in 1798. 

Our early preachers and those who followed them 
came from the plain people. The Unitarian revolt 
against the harsher doctrines of Calvinism, which 
came a little later, was a revolt of the intellectual 
classes. Our people were led by farmers and trades- 
men. That explains something of the contempt in 
which we were held, intellectually at least, by both 
the Calvinists and the Unitarians. It explains 
also in part the democratic, all-inclusive spirit which 
we believe we have aright to claim. 

“You are the Methodists of liberals,” said Dr. 
John W. Chadwick, the distinguished Unitarian, 
at one time. And amplifying, he spoke of our origin, 
our democracy, and the kind of emotional fervor we 
possess. “Universalists are intuitionalists,” said 
Dr. C. Ellwood Nash in his Washington sermon of 
1903. “Unitarians are rationalists. We know God 
because we experience Him. They know Him be- 
cause they reason Him out.” ‘“‘Universalists,” said 
Starr King, “think God is too good to damn man; 
Unitarians think man is too good to be damned.” 
None of these generalizations or witticisms fully ex- 
presses the truth. All of them, however, hint at it. 
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There are some 100,000 of us, we have in round 
numbers 400 active churches, and we own some ten 
million dollars’ worth of church buildings. Nobody 
has added up the invested funds of the churches and 
conventions, but the General Convention has over 
$800,000 and the Massachusetts Convention $300,000 
in invested funds. 

We have a Declaration of Faith adopted in 
Boston in 1899 expressing belief in: 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 

The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words 
is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the 
above principles be professed. 

_, This supplements the old Winchester Profession 
of a hundred and twenty-two years ago, an amazing 
document when we consider the theological narrow- 
ness and sternness of the age: 


Article I. We believe that the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments contain a revelation 
of the character of God and of the duty, interest, and 
final destination of mankind. 

Article II. We believe that there is one God, 
whose nature is Love, revealed in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally 
restore the whole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness. 

Article III. We believe that holiness and true 
happiness are inseparably connected, and that be- 
lievers ought to be careful to maintain order and prac- 
tise good works; for these things are good and profitable 
unto men. 
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We are congregational in church government 
and bound together by a General Convention and 
by State Conventions, all of which are delegate bodies. 

We have a President and a Board of Trustees of 
the General Convention, a General Superintendent, 
a General Secretary, and a Treasurer of the general 
body, and also corresponding officers for the states. 

Weare better organized and moving ahead better 
than at any other time in our history. 

The Five-Year Program of Universalist Lay- 
men is the largest and most far-reaching general 
program we have attempted. 

We have a small mission in Japan which has 
taken on a new lease of life recently. Through the 
extensive use of literature and through the assistance 
given to right-minded, progressive Japanese work- 
ing in the spirit of Christ, whether Universalists or 
not, the Universalist Church is doing something to 
make the Christian ideal a force in that country. 

In the matter of recognition of the service of 
liberals outside of so-called liberal churches, Uni- 
versalists take a broad and intelligent position. In 
sermons, tracts, books, journals, and by their lives 
they find people of other names and creeds setting 
forth, often better than they can, their largest con- 
ceptions of the nature of God, the office of Christ, 
the responsibility of man, and the certainty that 
with God we shall not fail. 

The true Universalist view is that which looks 
below the surface phrases or forms in which thought 
is put to its content. 

The true Universalist spirit is that which recog- 
nizes as comrades all who want essentially the things 
we want. 

Measurably at least we live up to these ideals.— 
The Congregationalist, October 15, 1925. 


In Washington 


CHAPTER XLIII 
INAUGURATIONS PAST AND PRESENT 


N 1900, the year that I went to Washington to 
live, McKinley defeated Bryan for the Presi- 
dency. So March 4, 1901, was my first inaugura- 

tion. That was twenty-four years ago, of course, 
and some things about it are not very distinct. I 
remember going with parishioners to a grocery store 
on the south side of Pennsylvania Avenue and sit- 
ting near a window of a second-floor front room to 
watch the parade. The things which stand out in 
my mind are the threatening weather—even a little 
snowstorm in the forenoon—the loud cheering which 
greeted Roosevelt, the Vice President-elect, as he 
drove to the Capitol, and how boyishly he waved 
his hat, and McKinley’s clear cut, kindly face. He 
had been President for four years and his presence 
was familiar to the crowd, but Roosevelt was fresh 
from his experience with the Rough Riders in the 
Spanish-American War and his career as Governor 
of New York, and he received a tremendous ovation. 

In those days sleepy old-fashioned Washington 
was just passing away. We drove horses and my dog 
followed along in the street. Beautiful open ‘‘bar- 
ouches” were used for the President and other dis- 
tinguished people in the parade. Those were the 
days, too, when we paid nothing for our seats. As 
friends and customers of the proprietor of the grocery 
we were his guests. 

By the time 1905 had come around, ie was settled 
down in my parish, had become somewhat acquainted 
in Washington, and, through the interest of a friendly 
indefatigable old soldier of the Civil War, Mr. Wil- 
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liams, the moderator of our church, and I were ap- 
pointed aides on the staff of Gen. O. O. Howard in 
command of one division of the Grand Parade in 
honor of Theodore Roosevelt. I had begun to ride 
the carriage horses in the family where I lived, and 
had a handsome mount all ready. Orders made us 
dress in black clothes (frock coats) with broad blue 
sashes, and high silk hats. There was an enormous 
crowd for the inauguration, but in this regalia I dashed 
through the lines everywhere I wanted to go. Getting 
to the Capitol ahead of time I rode into the crowd and 
had a fine view of Roosevelt taking the oath—the long 
snow-white hair of Chief Justice Fuller flowing in the 
strong north wind. I heard something of the speech, 
caught the spirit of it, but there were no loud speakers 
and much that was said was carried away by the 
wind. 

The inauguration of Roosevelt was one of the 
greatest spectacles I ever beheld. The parade was 
the longest in the history of inaugurations. But 
what I saw of the parade was incidental. I was in it. 
Two hours we waited on horseback the order to fall in, 
a bitter wind blowing all the time. I blessed the two 
suits of underwear I had put on and the newspapers I 
had tucked in my shirt. One man on Howard’s staff 
had disobeyed orders and put on a soft slouch hat. 
While we were waiting to start, he jeered at the rest 
of us for attempting to wear silk hats on horseback in 
such a gale. To our unspeakable delight he was the 
only man on our staff who lost his hat. As we wheeled 
into Pennsylvania Avenue it went sailing, and he had 
to fall out ignominiously and wait while a small colored 
boy retrieved it. That ended his comments on our 
high hats. 

The view that day from horseback up the avenue 
was one of the thrilling views of a lifetime—the parade 
stretching away ahead as far as we could see, the 
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dense crowds on roofs, on stands, and massed from 
curb to building line along the street, the flags, the 
bunting, the enthusiatic people, made a spectacle I 
shall never forget. We saw the crowd in some of its 
wildest moments of enthusiasm, for General Howard, 
a one-armed veteran of the Civil War, frequently 
took his bridle in his teeth and used his good arm to 
wave his hat at the crowd. A prancing dancing horse 
which played his part perfectly, added to the effect, 
and we saw cheering of the kind Roosevelt himself 
beheld. 

The Taft inauguration in 1909 brings up pleasant 
memories of a tramp in the blizzard. 

There was an enormous crowd in spite of the 
fact that a number of trains were stalled and could 
not get here. Some “outfits” arriving for the parade 
never left the Union Station. When we got up that 
morning we found a heavy fall of snow, water under 
the snow, and a driving storm in progress. Being at 
home I could prepare for the weather, but I pitied the 
poor people from the country with long skirts and 
cloth shoes who couldn’t buy rubbers. Rubbers in 
fact were of little use. Boots were called for. I had 
a pair and took a good tramp through the “Mall” 
past the Smithsonian and other museums and up to 
the Capitol. It was a chilly, lonely sight along that 
great east front where the Presidents are inaugurated— 
tier upon tier of empty seats, only a few hardy souls 
about, and nothing doing for them. At the insistence 
of the committee Mr. Taft took the oath and read his 
inaugural address in the Senate Chamber. With his 
usual thoughtfulness and kindness, he insisted on 
going out in the storm and waving to the small crowd 
on the plaza. 

There was a long parade, although it was put 
down as “curtailed,” in spite of weather conditions, 
Mr. Taft in a big fur coat reviewing it. Our seats 
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were chilly and the stands only half filled, but I am 
glad now to think that I saw it and added it to my 
memories. 

Roosevelt drove directly from the Capitol to the 
Union Station, and had a great send-off. I wish I 
could have seen that. 

Everything had changed again by 1918. Taft 
and Roosevelt had split. Woodrow Wilson had 
come in. Though I liked Taft and had preached 
before him occasionally, and liked Roosevelt immense- 
ly, Woodrow Wilson was my man. He represented 
the idealism of the young Democrats. It was a great 
pleasure to me to have seats for myself and wife on 
the official stand at the Capitol. In twenty-five years 
in Washington I never have applied for such privileges, 
but Chaplain Couden secured them for me. 

The most vivid memory of that inauguration 
was the first act of Woodrow Wilson as President— 
typical and symbolical. Drawn up in front of the 
stand there were military or naval companies, but 
with much empty space alongside of them and in front. 
As scon as Wilson had taken the oath, he turned and 
spoke impulsively: “Let the people in.” As every- 
body hesitated, he repeated the command to the 
officers below: ““Take down the ropes and let the 
people in.” There was a rush of thousands who thus 
had a chance to hear, which otherwise they would 
not have had. 

In spite of assertions to the contrary, I know 
that that was the true Wilson. He wanted the people 
“in.”” He believed intensely in their participation 
in the government. What blocked, thwarted or 
nullified their will aroused all the fighting instinct in 
him. 

The parade that year was an imposing one, the 
weather cloudy, but mild. 

Mr. Wilson ran into a head-on collision with the 
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local powers of Washington over the question of an 
inaugural ball. Every President since has had the 
same fight. 

There generally had been an official ball. It had 
been held in the Pension Office Building, upsetting 
everything there, endangering records and interrupt- 
ing work. But this was not what stopped it. Mrs. 
Wilson thought of the inauguration as a “dedication 
to service.”” She could not bear to have a ball with 
“modern dances” a part of that dedication. The 
Washington committee brought much pressure to 
bear, but Mr. Wilson stood firm and there was no 
ball. 

The second Wilson inauguration was on a cold 
day. Wesaw the parade from the stand on Lafayette 
Park, but it made no lasting impression. The most 
vivid memory is that of the big open fire in the Cosmos 
Club just across the square, to which I retired as soon 
as I had a chance. 

The war was on, we were on the edge of the 
maelstrom ourselves, and there was a seriousness and 
somberness over everything. 

That brings us to four years ago, about which 
there are affecting memories. We saw the little 
procession leave the White House and start for the 
Capitol. In the first carriage were Mr. Wilson, so 
tragically stricken, Mr. Harding, so handsome and 
vigorous, so kind and considerate to the wounded 
warrior just about to take off his helmet, and Senator 
Knox. Ina brief period of four years, all three occu- 
pants of that leading motor have died. In the second 
carriage were Coolidge and Marshall, Mrs. Wilson 
and Mrs. Harding—the latter also gone. Following 
them were Mrs. Coolidge and Mrs. Marshall. 

The kindly nature of Mr. Harding is illustrated 
by the fact that he never could speak of that ride 
to the Capitol with Mr. Wilson without the deepest 
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emotion, so much did he sense what Wilson had suf- 
fered for his country. 

The Hardings also kept the inauguration down 
as much as they could. There was no ball and the 
parade was largely civic. Immediately after the 
inauguration they ordered the gates of the White 
House, which had been kept closed during the war, 
opened up so that the people could walk through, 
and this made a great hit with Washington. 

So we come to the Coolidges. The old man who 
administered the oath to his son in a Vermont farm- 
house by the light of an oil lamp at two or three o’clock 
in the morning, has been here and has been almost as 
much an object of interest as the President. The 
plain New England woman who brought up her 
daughter sensibly, gave her a college education, and 
made her a school teacher, has been here also to see 
her daughter on the greatest day of her life. Mr. 
Coolidge may be like the Sphinx, inauguration day 
as well as any other day, but Mrs. Coolidge simply 
beams. That old home folks atmosphere attaching 
to the Coolidges, backing up his plain, sterling 
qualities, explains much of the hold they have on the 
people. But to the story of this latest inauguration. 

On Monday night in Boston we took the Federal 
Express so as to be in Washington in plenty of time. 
Young John Coolidge, coming down from Amherst 
College, caught the same train Tuesday night, and 
made it with just two hours to spare, as the train was 
an hour late. We were half a day late on account of 
a freight wreck in the tunnel at Baltimore. 

Stanley G. Spear of Roxbury was with us, and 
this extra half day traveling gave us a good chance to 
visit with him about his service in the war and about 
Maine, Vermont and Massachusetts, concerning all 
of which he is unusually well informed. Spear was 
born in Vermont, educated in Massachusetts, had 
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his longest pastorate in Maine, and after his splendid 
war service came back to Massachusetts and took 
our church at Roxbury. They seem to love him, for 
he stays on. And the purse they presented to him 
for the trip to Washington is only one illustration of 
their kindness. 

What he said about the reserved, taciturn, hard- 
working, honest, frugal Vermonters, he illustrated of 
course by citing the President as Exhibit A. 

We were near the end of a long train and it turned 
cold in the night. At Washington the thermometer 
Tuesday was down to 11 degrees. The engineer 
couldn’t get much steam back to us and we slept cold. 
But the diner hitched on at Philadelphia had no steam 
at all, and we ate breakfast in overcoats, hats and 
furs. 

The car directly ahead of us was filled by Gover- 
nor Fuller of Massachusetts, his staff and personal 
friends. Steam valves that jam and freight trains 
that jump the rails visit their deeds on Governors 
and gold lace just as on the rest of us. We all crawled 
along together. Weall shivered alike. Weall warmed 
our fingers on our coffee cups in democratic equality. 

There was little evidence of the coming in- 
auguration about the Union Station, Washington. 
The huge concourse, built to hold 25,000 people, was 
nearly empty. Probably 20,000 visitors, all told, 
came to Washington for the inauguration. Usually 
there are 150,000 to 300,000. Mr. Coolidge had his 
way about it, after the battle royal with the powerful 
local interests, and his insistence on simplicity kept 
down the crowd. 

There were two or three Democratic Governors 
with their staffs among the nineteen state executives 
who participated. It emphasized the fact that it was 
a President of the United States and not of a particular 
party whom we were inaugurating. This thought 
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was expressed by a group of Texans among whom I 
was sitting at the Cosmos Club late Tuesday after- 
noon. Another little touch was added when John 
W. Davis, late candidate for President on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, came in and joined us. There are few 
more charming and delightful gentlemen. He told 
us about his recent trip in northern Africa, where he 
and Mrs. Davis went to rest after the strenuous cam- 
paign. Under his arm he carried a big bundle of 
legal papers, showing he was already hard at work in 
the good old American way. In fact, he had been 
arguing a case before the United States Supreme 
Court that day, as he did so often when he was Solicitor 
General of the United States. On the pinnacle of 
notoriety—or fame—one moment, plugging away 
earning a living the next—that happens often here in 
our country. Here he was sitting happily and 
peacefully just across Lafayette Square from the 
White House on the eve of the day he might have 
been the center of it all. He showed no sign of bitter- 
ness, for there isn’t any bitterness in him to show. 
He is a good loser. He does not begrudge the silent 
man in the White House one iota of his popularity or 
his glory. He even dared to utter a facetious remark 
about it in the Supreme Court as they were about 
to adjourn, convulsing the court and especially the 
Chief Justice. 

Spear came over to the Cosmos Club to dinner 
and we went on talking about Coolidge while we looked 
across at the lights in the White House. There is no 
eareer like that of Coolidge in American politics. 
Sixteen times he has run for office in the last quarter 
of a century and he has never been defeated. Of 
the last twenty-five years, he has held public office 
nineteen years and nine months, mainly, of course, as 
a state legislator or Governor of Massachusetts. He 
was elected President by the greatest popular plurality 
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in history, after the party he represented had earned 
a sound drubbing and would have got it under most 
conditions. He is not at all the kind of man we 
would expect to be popular. That he is popular is 
creditable to the people. It shows that they can 
look deeper sometimes than they do usually. Trust- 
worthiness, being always on the job, quiet insistence 
on what one thinks right, and dislike of pomp and 
show, ought to make one popular, but they don’t 
always. 

We were braced for cold wet weather Wednesday, 
but the sun came up in a cloudless sky. A few fleecy 
clouds gathered early in the forenoon, but they soon 
disappeared. We went to our seats on a stand opposite 
the White House and saw the President and his 
guests leave for the Capitol. There was little noise 
or excitement, and very little cheering. 

Leaving the lady propped up in a big chair with 
a book, in the old Cameron House on Lafayette Square, 
I made my way to the Capitol... The cars ran only 
part way and several thousand of us completed the 
journey on foot. 

The papers say that there were 50,000 gathered 
there to see the inauguration ceremonies and that 
30,000,000 all over the country were listening in. The 
roof of the Capitol and the steps at each end of the 
building were crowded. I tried several places in the 
crowd, finally discovering that the farther back I was 
the better I could see—at least the better I could get 
a panoramic view of the whole. Up in the trees sharply 
outlined against the blue sky were many little boys— 
some white, some colored. Piccaninnies rolled on the 
grass. Balloon men and venders of canes did a thriv- 
ing business on the outskirts of the crowd, and every 
little while some child’s balloon went sailing away. 

The Marine Band was playing “‘Farewell My Own 
True Love,” “Seeing Nellie Home,” ‘‘When You and 
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I Were Young,” and as the hour drew nearer for 
the President to appear some patriotic melodies— 
“Maryland, My Maryland,” included. In the crowd 
were government clerks, old and young, men and 
women, students from all kinds of schools, soldiers 
with their best girls, venerable colored men leaning 
on canes, local professional and business people, 
laborers in rough clothing, and mothers and fathers 
with the entire family. I heard one father proudly 
introduce four little girls as Mary, Martha, Polly 
and Charlotte. Besides, there were tourists from 
distant states and country people who had driven in 
from Virginia and Maryland. All were good-natured. 
All were curious. Few were enthusiastic. 

Some in the crowd were comparing notes about 
the inaugurations they had seen. One man had 
seen all the Presidents sworn in since Lincoln. 

At last the band played “Hail to the Chief,” 
everybody on the stand stood up, there was a little 
hand clapping, and Mr. Coolidge came down. The 
loud speaking apparatus sent the voices out loud and 
distinct. Mr. Taft administered the oath and then 
the President spoke. The crowd began to melt away 
at once. They could say, “I saw him sworn in.” 
They could read the speech. The majority, however, 
stayed listening attentively 

Making my way back on foot and by trolley 
which had not been interrupted, I reached our com- 
fortable seats on the stand. The President with his 
escort arrived soon after. 

There was some delay, and we amused ourselves 
watching various interesting people coming back 
from the Capitol or passing between the White House 
and the President’s stand. First it was Hughes, 
then Weeks, then Taft and his wife crossing the 
street on foot like the good democrats which they 
are, then Mrs. Coolidge and her mother—finally 
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Coolidge and Dawes coming from the hot coffee and 
little snack they had had in the White House together. 
It was very unexciting. The parade, which reached 
us about 2.50, was over at 3.40. The baby tanks were 
a new feature. The navy showed up well. And the 
far-famed Richmond Blues escorting the Governor 
of Virginia won hearty applause. Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania, the only Governor on horseback, was 
cheered, and the first lady Governor to ride in an 
inaugural parade, Governor Ross of Wyoming, was 
loudly cheered and captured everybody by her 
charm and modesty. 

Mr. Coolidge’s address, like all of his state 
papers, was clear and sensible, and seemed to be well 
received. He does not let go of his insistence that 
we must do our part co-operating with the other 
nations of the world, he sticks for the World Court, 
and interprets his demand for thrift and economy in 
terms of life—not money. Probably it would have 
been just as well to leave to another occasion what 
he had to say about the discipline of his own party. 
It is true, however, that he and his party have a 
mandate from the people to serve all the people, and 
it will be humiliating to him as leader if the politicians 
in Congress block and thwart and destroy his policies. 

The sensation of the day, of course, was the 
speech by Dawes. It was his only chance in a four 
years’ term, and he took it. Everybody is chuckling 
over it except the Senators, and some of them are 
chuckling, too. When the excitement dies down and 
the Senators get rid of some of the lurid speeches 
they are making and begin to hear from the country, 
it will be seen that Dawes has rendered a great service. 
The failure of the Senate to function efficiently has 
grown into a scandal. It might have gone on for some 
years in spite of growing impatience everywhere over 
it. But Dawes has brought it all to a head, and prac- 
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tically compelled a change. All this talk among some 
Senators about his having made the change impossible 
because of his brusque manner of going at it is non- 
sense. 

Dawes seems to have made his political reputa- 
tion with two or three eccentric speeches. 

When Congress was investigating the conduct 
of the war and looking for fly specks on one of the 
most stupendous feats of our history, Dawes went 
up to the committee and damned them out roundly 
in his “Hell and Maria” speech. 

When he reached Europe to deal with German 
reparations he made a speech almost as blunt, which 
cleared the air and showed what could and could not 
be done. 

Now he has gone after the archaic rules of the 
Senate and made, as one Senator said, ‘‘another Hell 
and Maria speech, and not much Maria either.” 


CHAPTER XLIV 


THE PRESIDENT, “HIS LADY” AND THE 
JUDGES 


‘YAO-NIGHT we went to the White House to pay 
our respects to the President, “‘his lady,” as 
they used to say in the days of George Wash- 

ington, and the Justices of the Supreme Court of the 

United States. Every winter the President gives 

four large evening receptions, admission to which is 

by card, in addition to the public reception to every- 
body on New Year’s Day. One of these evening re- 
ceptions is in honor of the Diplomatic Corps, and 
is the most brilliant of all because of the full dress 
uniforms of the diplomats. The second, to the Su- 
preme Court, is always referred to by the news- 
papers as “the most dignified and impressive of all 

State functions.” The third and fourth are to the 

Army and Navy and to the Congress. 

From the days of President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
we have gone to one of these large receptions, and, 
from the time they were started by Mrs. Taft, to one 
of the delightful garden parties in the springtime. 

Thus, in our day, we have seen the White House 
as it has been under the Roosevelts, the Tafts, the 
Wilsons, the Hardings, and the Coolidges, and back 
before any of these we have gone to some of the 
functions under the McKinleys. 

A reception like that of to-night brings back 
memories of the others that have preceded it. The 
memories tend to run together and to blur. There 
was always a crowd, always the forming of a long line 
and passing before the President and his wife, always 
the assembly of Cabinet officials and specially invited 
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guests back of or in front of the receiving line, always 
secret service men in evening clothes, watching the 
hands and pockets of those approaching the Chief 
Magistrate, always the great moment of being in the 
presence, and always the slow mingling with the 
crowd afterward and finding one’s friends. 

But there are a few things which stand out vivid- 
ly as we think back: the face, the tone of voice, 
the manner, of each President and President’s wife 
that we have seen; Roosevelt dancing; more to the 
point, Taft dancing; the night Mrs. Preston, formerly 
Mrs. Cleveland, her debutante daughter, and her 
husband were present at one of the Wilson receptions, 
and we saw her come back under such changed con- 
ditions to the house to which she had given such an 
atmosphere of charm; the night Cardinal Gibbons 
was there in his Cardinal’s robes; a talk with Hughes 
just after he went on the bench; a talk with Chief 
Justice White, Democrat, Catholic and Southerner, 
just after he had been made Chief Justice by Taft, 
Republican, Unitarian and Northerner. 

To-night the reception was pleasant, unhurried, 
and far more delightful than usual. To begin with 
it was a clear, cold, starlight night, and dry underfoot. 
We live so near the White House that we can walk 
over in five minutes. When the weather is good we 
can dispense with the bother and waiting involved in 
having a taxicab. We did that to-night. There 
have been times in years past when we have been an 
hour getting up to the door in a cab. We went over 
early, checked our wraps without delay in the long 
east corridor built for that purpose in Roosevelt’s 
time, and formed in line. The procedure varies a 
little from year to year. Since the Coolidges have 
come in the attempt to serve refreshments in the 
State Dining Room has been abandoned. This gives 
the aides all that additional space in which to handle 
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the guests approaching the receiving party. Slowly 
we moved out of the cloak rooms into the lower 
corridor of the main building. On our right hung the 
Christie portrait of Mrs. Coolidge and her dog; next 
on our right Mrs. John Tyler smiling down on us and 
on our left “Mrs. Major Van Buren,” who presided for 
her father-in-law, President Van Buren. As we turned 
to go up the stairs we saw the stately figures of Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison in blue and Mrs. Rutherford 
B. Hayes in dark red velvet—among the best por- 
traits there. 

In every recess along the staircase palms and 
maidenhair ferns were banked and all the rooms on 
the main floor were beautifully decorated—carnations, 
roses, snapdragons and some lovely tiny flowers being 
used against a background of green. 

At the top of the stairs, we turned to the left 
and entered the main corridor, where the full Marine 
Band in scarlet coats was playing the sextette from 
Lucia di Lammermoor. On the right wall of this main 
hall hung the portrait of Woodrow Wilson. Opposite 
was the famous Taft portrait, a huge figure seated 
in a heavy arm-chair—as the President of 1909-13 
smiling down on the assembly gathered to honor 
Chief Justice Taft and his colleagues of 1925. We 
turned to the right toward the State Dining Room 
and there around the corner was the portrait of 
McKinley and in front of it a bunch of the red car- 
nations that he loved. The White House is a veritable 
storehouse of memories of our Presidents and their 
families, and the beautiful thing is that there is al- 
ways somebody there to render little services for 
Presidents dead and gone, like placing favorite flowers 
under a portrait or pointing out some favorite bush or 
tree or chair or room. 

The large portrait of Lincoln facing the Mc- 
Kinley portrait spoke eloquently of the great days of 
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the sixties when a searching light beat continually on 
the White House and a tragic load pressed down upon 
its occupants. 

In the State Dining Room, the line of guests 
curved and twisted and doubled back on itself so as 
to take up more of the crowd in the rear and prevent 
congestion downstairs. All the Roosevelt hunting 
trophies which adorned this room so long had disap- 
peared—why, how or by whose orders nobody seemed 
to know. On we went through the Red Room, past 
the famous paintings of George and Martha Wash- 
ington, Madison and Polk, and into the historic Blue 
Room. Here we took no note of the paintings (they 
are all set down in the guide books), for we were in 
the presence of the man of to-day. A single aide 
announced our names, there was a firm handclasp by 
a small, serious, determined looking man, a radiant 
smile and greeting from his wife, a quick greeting 
by the fine looking Attorney General and Mrs. Stone, 
and we were free—all through, walking serenely 
through the Green Room and on into the spacious 
East Room, already half filled with guests. But we 
had not passed, I am sure, without being reviewed 
ourselves. The Cabinet, the Cabinet ladies, and in- 
timate friends of the President’s family, stand in the 
Blue Room in attendance, as it were. I don’t mean to 
accuse them of malevolence or harsh judgment, but 
no phase of gait or garb gets by without mental in- 
ventory or whispered comment, not necessarily un- 
kind, but whimsical and appraising. 

We all did the same thing in our turn out in the 
East Room and back in the main corridor. ‘Where 
under heavens did that dress come from?” ‘Did you 
ever see such freakish hair?” ‘Isn’t that old lady 
lovely?”’ ‘How shades of red seem to predominate 
to-night!” “What do you suppose that fat man is?” 
“Did you ever see a better behaved young girl?” 
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“Those folks put their feet down with 100 per cent 
uncertainty.” “There is old Senator B. I thought 
he was dead years ago.”’ 

There were present people high in official life and 
prominent in the professional and business life of 
Washington. Here was the Commissioner of the 
Patent Office, there the Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, yonder the Director of the 
Geological Survey or the Fish Commission or the 
National Museum. Beside the Supreme Court Judges 
there were the Judges of the Court of Appeals and the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and so 
up or down through other Courts to the Judge of the 
Juvenile Court. There were many prominent lawyers 
but I did not see many clergymen. Dr. Samuel 
Eliot of Boston loomed up above the crowd, and Dr. 
Wallace Radcliffe, retired Presbyterian, of Washing- 
ton, and his charming wife, were there as usual. 

Mr. Frank H. Briggs, moderator of the Univer- 
salist church, and Mrs. Briggs are among the people 
one always enjoys visiting with. Both love history, 
both have a tender feeling for Washington, and both 
have been intimately acquainted with it for many years. 

Among the judges there were two ‘‘may be 
judges” whose position was not easy. As the Cabinet 
officer nearest in relationship to the Court, Attorney 
General Stone helped receive the Justices among 
whom he will be numbered if the Senate confirms his 
appointment to succeed Justice McKenna. And 
mingling in the crowd was Mrs. Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt, one of the Assistant Attorney Generals, who 
will be the first woman United States District Judge 
if the President carries out his reported intention to 
appoint her. Some of the radical Western Senators 
are fighting Mr. Stone and some of the California 
politicians and all the wet forces are fighting Mrs. 
Willebrandt. I hope that both will become judges. 
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At 11 o’clock the scarlet-coated musicians stood 
up and played, “Hail to the Chief,” when Mr. and 
Mrs. Coolidge, preceded by aides, left the Blue Room 
and, passing through the large entrance hall, ascended 
the stairs and retired to their private apartments. 
When Calvin Coolidge has to march out to the strains 
of ‘‘Hail to the Chief” he appears as if he had a severe 
pain in the stomach or had just taken an especially 
bitter dose of medicine. The plain people of the 
country do not like him any the less for this. 

The band then moved over to the East Room and 
played popular airs while a few people danced. We 
left just as this began, quickly secured our wraps, 
and walked peacefully across Lafayette Park and 
Farragut Square to our apartment. All lighted up, 
the White House made a beautiful appearance. As 
the lady said, “There is nothing like it in Europe. 
Because of its simplicity, it is the most beautiful 
residence of the chief of a nation that I know.”’ 

“Just why should we have any such affair as a 
State Reception at the White House?” a friend once 
inquired. “Just why should any of us ever be at home 
to our friends?” I replied. 

There is the old criticism of all receptions: ‘‘Gib- 
ble-gabble-gobble-git.”” A crush, meaningless talk, 
food we don’t want and relieved exit as soon as pos- 
sible. Is this all of it? To be sure it isn’t like sitting 
before a log fire with a congenial friend, but it does 
afford an opportunity to see many friends we sel- 
dom have a chance to see. 

As to the President, a smaller and smaller per- 
centage of our increasing population ever have a 
chance to exchange greetings with him. It has to be 
so. Right-minded people in Washington, as elsewhere, 
stay away from him all that they can so as to give 
him a chance to do his work. The burden of the office, 
as we know, is killing. The receptions and garden 
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parties, while they are a strain, do give him a chance to 
ce the people, and the people a chance to meet 
im. 

And all we say about not meeting the President 
applies even more to the Judges. They are men set 
apart. More and more they withdraw from society. 
Possibility of criticism because of their friendships 
always exists and drives them in upon themselves. A. 
H. Ulm in the New York Times, a few weeks ago, 
said this: “Excepting two or three of them who, like 
Chief Justice Taft, maintain old social relationships, 
the members of the Court are thrown very largely 
on each other for social companionship. They can 
not mix much with lawyers, for since law and politics 
are barred there is not much left to talk about. The 
story is told about the niece of a Justice who, at the 
home of her uncle, mentioned a case then pending 
in the Court. The uncle arose at once and said: 
“You don’t know the seriousness of the offense you 
have committed.’ Then he left the room. Chief 
Justice Fuller, however, was fond of remarking that 
he had jurisdiction over all the United States except 
the Fuller home and the Fuller family.” 

The Justices of the United States Supreme Court, 
likewise, are burdened heavily, and have no time to 
go into society. Therefore it can be said for this one 
big reception of the year in their honor, that it affords 
a proper and beautiful medium of contact with judges 
of lower courts, lawyers, representatives of other 
parts of the Government and fellow citizens. 

At these large receptions we always run upon 
the people who pretend that it is a considerable hard- 
ship for them to have come, that usually they don’t 
come to the White House “for these big affairs,” 
“they are such a bore,” “‘such a mixed crowd.” 

But we also run upon the younger ones who are 
getting the thrills of their life out of it. 
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Between these two extremes there are the people 
who take it more or less as a matter of course, but 
who realize that it is a historic occasion and that 
spread out before them is a little panorama of Govern- 
ment. As the lady said, “I always realize better 
what the Government means when I have been to 
such a place.”” We see that it is not an intangible, 
bloodless something, but that it is made up of men and 
women likeourselves. Their jealousies block progress; 
their ability and unselfishness push things ahead. 

And if they are just men like ourselves, we realize 
that there is little intelligence in getting so angry 
about changing men or changing the machinery of 
government. I for one do not believe in abolishing 
the Supreme Court, but I realize that England has 
worried along for ages without one of the type of ours, 
and I therefore am not going to call men traitors who 
want to change it. Nor do IJ even believe in limiting 
the power to make decisions by a 5 to 4 vote, but 
some able lawyers do believe in it and I do not propose 
to impugn their motives or attack their patriotism. 

Contact with the officials of the Government 
gives us understanding of their burdens and problems, 
greater sympathy, more respect for them, a greater 
desire to help them and back them up. It also shows 
us that they are human and not at all indispensable 

Things don’t have to be as they have been in 
anything—courts, constitutions, receptions, or even 
churches. 

Washington, Jan. 22. 


CHAPTER XLV 


JAPANESE CHERRY BLOSSOMS IN 
WASHINGTON 


*YNHE Japanese cherry blossoms in Potomac Park, 
Washington, are one of the great sights of 
the Capital City in the springtime. Some 

people delay their annual visit to this city until they 

receive a wire that the blossoms are coming out. 

All Washington goes to see them, special buses 
make the circuit of the park, the trolleys carry thou- 
sands within walking distance, and all the motor cars 
of the city and the country round bring other thou- 
sands, especially on pleasant Sunday afternoons. 

Potomac Park is the riverside park of Washing- 
ton—so near the White House that the south windows 
of the building overlookit. It consists of lovely drives, 
walks, golf courses, and a polo field, along the Potomac 
and around an inlet of the river called the ‘‘tidal basin.” 
Much of the park consists of made ground. There 
are no woods down here by the water. The trees are 
mainly willows except for the curving lines of little 
Japanese cherries. The landscape gardeners have 
planted flowering shrubs, and in one part of the park 
along the Potomac have arranged for a succession of 
flowering plants—first crocuses, just now the jonquils, 
and hyacinths coming along fast, masses of purple 
iris, and a little later the peonies and azaleas. 

The views in the park are open views. Every- 
where one looks off across restful stretches of water 
or green grass. In sight constantly are the things 
which make Washington Washington. It is the park 
of the Washington Monument and the lovely Lin- 
coln Memorial. 
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From the driveways now and then one ¢atches 
glimpses of the White House or the dome of the Capi- 
tol. At any point one can look over to Arlington. The 
Lee mansion, pure white at this distance, an archi- 
tectural gem, stands among its green trees. The 
flag flies above Fort Myer. Turning southward, one’s 
eyes travel to Alexandria and well on down the river 
to Mount Vernon. 

Last year on Sunday, March 29, I wrote the 
opening paragraphs of a Cruising article called, 
“Snow Flakes and Cherry Blossoms.”’ It never was 
finished. Let me quote what I then set down: 

“This has been a memorable Sunday in Wash- 
ington. It snowed to begin with, about 8 o’clock in 
the morning, not as it snows up in New England or 
New York, not enough to wet the streets, but enough 
to make the old colored porter at the basement door 
say triumphantly, ‘I told you you couldn’t be too 
confidential about this weather.’ Last Wednesday 
night (between the 25th and 26th of March) the 
Japanese cherry blossoms in Potomac Park came 
out, long ahead of the scheduled time, and the next 
day all Washington that could get there went down to 
see them. It was as if a magician had waved his 
wand. The sturdy little trees which all winter had 
been facing the cold winds sweeping over the Potomac 
had come into their own. These first cherry trees to 
bloom border what is called the tidal basin, a beau- 
tiful little lake alongside of the Potomac, connected 
with it by a narrow passage through which the water 
of the river comes and goes. They are close enough 
together so that one gets the impression of a border 
of blossoms almost continuous. Driving around the 
basin one sees the trees now against the eastern and 
then against the western sky. Now one is among 
them and then again he is catching glimpses of glori- 
ous masses of them across the water; now they are 
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drawing aside to give a vista of the Lincoln Memorial 
and a moment later of the Washington Monument 
and the dome of the Capitol. Ten days from now the 
deeper, pinker blossoms will come. These earliest 
ones are light, ethereal, fairylike. They are less 
striking than the later ones, but more moving. The 
pink in them is not boldly proclaimed. It is just 
suggested. There are no leaves out yet to break the 
unity of form and color. And these blossoms are the 
first. Unconsciously, perhaps, we have been longing 
for them. When they suddenly open up in a night 
the whole city is stirred.”’ 

This year the first blossoms came out on the night 
of April 7. I came into Washington on the Federal 
at 8.30 a. m., and before noon the Madame and I 
were on a Bureau of Engraving trolley car headed 
south on 14th Street. We had just a bit of a walk 
along a nondescript city street near railroad tracks, 
and then suddenly we found ourselves on the edge 
of the basin under the cherry trees. The old hum- 
bug about opportunity knocking once at a man’s door 
and passing then forever is not humbug about cherry 
blossoms. Three years in succession now we have 
been tempted to postpone going to see them the 
morning they first appeared. Three times we have 
conquered inertia and gone, and three times we have 
proved that we never again that season would have 
as good a chance or as moving a view as we had in the 
freshness of those first hours. This year we walked 
nearly all the way around the basin under the little 
trees, drinking in to the full the delicacy of their form 
and color, the exquisite things they were in them- 
selves and the glorious setting they made for the 
Lincoln Memorial, the Monument, and the White 
House. 

The forsythia too was out in full glory, its yellow 
blossoms here and there making the same striking 
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contrast with the deep blue of the sky. There was a 
brisk wind whipping the waters of thebasin. It seemed 
to exhilarate the canvasbacks, the scaup and the red- 
heads ducking under the waves in search of food out 
in the center of the basin. 

Eliza R. Scidmore in an interesting article on the 
cherry trees—published in the Evening Star of Washing- 
ton, April 11, 1926—gives a list of twelve varieties 
planted (with the number of each kind) in a ship- 
ment of 3,020 received from Japan in 1911. 

This list is especially interesting to those of us 
who have heard endless disputes for years about the 
color of the blossoms. One set of tourists see only 
the early: varieties, single white tinged with pink, 
some when they first come out, and others when 
the pink has all faded. Another set see only the 
double pink which come about two weeks later, some 
of these when the trees are masses of wonderful color, 
others when the leaves have opened and the effect is 
quite different. Therefore the people who think that 
what they see is all there is to see, has been or will be 
to see, frequently convey quite erroneous ideas about 
these wonderful blossoms. 

Just as many disputes take place over the history 
of the trees. What many of us have said to our visitors 
for years has been, “They are a gift of the Japanese 
Government to Mrs. Taft’—partly true and very 
interesting. It is much more interesting to get the 
whole story as Miss Scidmore tells it. It goes back 
years before Mrs. Taft came to the White House, 
and isa part of the long fight of cultivated and artistic 
people to get “beauty” put into plans of cities as some- 
thing as much worth while as “‘utility.”’ 

Miss Scidmore modestly disavows being the 
author of the idea of planting Japanese cherry trees 
in Washington. “Every American tourist,’ she 
says, ‘‘who sees the cherry blossoms of Japan wonders 
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loudly why we do not have aisles and avenues of 
cherry trees in our American parks, since the climate 
permits and conditions are about the same in all save 
our most northern cities.”’ 

Whether Miss Scidmore originated the idea of 
planting these trees in Potomac Park, as the Na- 
tional Geographic Society bulletin asserts, or not, 
she worked long and faithfully to get it done. Back 
in 1885, after her first visit to Japan, she made the 
suggestion that ‘as they had to plant something on 
that great stretch of raw reclaimed ground” now 
Potomac Park, they “plant the most beautiful 
thing in the world, the Japanese cherry tree.” Of- 
ficials in both Cleveland administrations, and under 
Harrison, listened to her and did nothing. One 
irascible engineer officer first objected that he would 
not have boys raiding the park to pick the cherries, 
and when told they did not bear cherries, replied, 
“What? No cherries? What good is that sort of a 
cherry tree?” 

A few of these lovely trees had been planted in 
the small parks of Washington, and Mr. David Fair- 
child, the botanist of the Agricultural Department, 
had imported two lots from Japan in 1902 and 1906. 
More people were getting interested all the time. 

Finally came Mrs. Taft, who had lived in the 
East. Immediately she fell in with Miss Scidmore’s 
plans. She had the White House gardener buy all 
the trees that the New Jersey nurseries had for sale, 
eighty in all, and used “moral suasion,” which is 
powerful from even unofficial inmates of the White 
House, to get them planted. 

Just at this time Dr. Jokichi Takamine, the 
Japanese chemist of New York and Tokyo, came to 
Washington, heard about what Mrs. Taft had done, 
and offered to give 2,000 trees. As Miss Scidmore, 
who was present, tells the story, the Consul General 
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of Japan in New York suggested that it be done in 
the name of ihe city of Tokyo. This delighted Dr. 
Takamine, and the gift was made in that way. The 
first shipment had to be destroyed on account of 
‘“‘scale’ and other plant infections, but the second 
shipment of over 3,000 came early in 1911 and were 
planted. 

While it is true that united effort of many people 
is necessary for some projects, it is also true that in- 
dividuals almost single-handed push through other 
projects. 

It may be because the individual is in a strategic 
position, the consort of a king, the wife of a President, 
the possessor of a fortune, pastor of a great churth, 
lecturer to a vast air audience. Or it may be because 
the individual knows more about a subject, or by 
chance gets the ear of an important person, or seizes 
a psychological moment to launch it. Nearly always, 
however, when a single person stands out above all 
others in some reform or improvement it is because 
he has had grit and stick-to-itiveness and has hung 
on through long years. 

Many a worker for better relations between 
Japan and the United States, suffering rebuffs from 
the same kind of unimaginative people who do not 
sense the ministry of either beauty or politeness, must 
take heart when he reads Miss Scidmore’s story. 

Every springtime these little trees remind us 
of the noble insight, tact, courtesy and good will of a 
nation which wants to be our friend. 


CHAPTER XLVI : : 
MINTWOOD: OUR FOURTH FLOOR BACK 


T may be that it is a case of a new broom which 
sweeps clean, but just now at any rate we are 
much in love with our fourth floor back. 

It seems that when we came to break up in Wash- 
ington and move to Boston we found the ties of 
twenty-six years hard to break. There is no need to 
go into details. Every reader knows what such ties 
mean. 
Old parishioners at this crucial moment came 
along and said: “There is to be an apartment vacant, 
in our building. It looks out upon a grove of oaks 
next door which belong to one of the old estates. It: 
also commands a view across the Rock Creek gorge 
to the hills the other side. Come and look at it.” 

“We came. We saw.” We fell. When one 
wants much to do a thing the arguments in favor of 
doing it mount up with cumulative and irresistible; 
power—if one has the slightest inventive ability. 

“We are moving out of seven rooms in Wash- 
ington and into three rooms in Boston. What will 
we do with all our things?” 

“Tt is the height of folly to pay storage.” 

“We ought to have a place for a year or two to. 
run back to.” 

“Tt will be an ideal place to rest.” 

“The Madame can run down alone and be with 
friends when I have to go off on trips.” 

“The rent is only a little over a third of what we, 
have been paying.’ ; 

“It will be a great place for the family and, 
friends to use in the months when we can not be there.” 
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“There is so much storage space in the base- 
ment.” 

So it went on until we said we would take it. 
We started at once to move in, taking out of the old 
apartment some of the choice things which we did 
not want to ship. 

Life suddenly went from the minor key into the 
major for the Madame. Therefore the key changed 
for me as well. 

When real moving to Boston began, when van- 
dals laid rude hands on the nooks and corners which 
we had learned to love, when the apartment we had 
occupied for four years got to looking like ‘“‘death’s 
warping bars,’’ whatever that may be (I learned the 
phrase in Pittsfield, Maine), we had our fourth floor 
back all settled to fly to. 

The old place was on a main avenue down town. 
The new place was on a quiet side street up town. 

The old place was known by everybody. The 
new place had to have street and number added to 
locate it. 

The old apartment ran from front to back of the 
building. The new apartment unmistakably was a 
top floor, a fourth floor back. 

But the fourth floor back fits into our moods 
and ministers to our needs in a remarkable way. 
The rooms are arranged in a line from north to south. 
Six windows look out to the west and two to the 
south. The northernmost room is the kitchen, with 
a porch attached large enough for a breakfast table 
and rocking chair, the next is a large living room with 
an entrance hall adjoining, after that the bath room, 
and then the large sleeping room. The apartment 
was built in the generous days before the World War, 
when builders did not count space by inches. It has 
wall spaces which will take large old-fashioned pieces, 
and it has two roomy closets. 
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All these things could be true of our fourth floor 
back and still it might lack distinction. The remark- 
able thing about the place is the view. In the fore- 
ground, if we peep over our balcony rail, there are 
back yards, but the thick branches of maples come up 
to the railing and stop short, so that we look down 
into bowers of green. After dinner our first night 
there in June, a mother wood thrush fed her fluttering 
baby on one of these branches within ten feet of us. 
The maple in front of the adjoining apartment goes 
up fully twenty feet higher, and as I write these words 
the cardinal sits there giving his familiar “chuck.” 
As we look over our maple by the porch, we see 
roofs, but they are beautiful roofs where grackles 
hold conventions, and we see back yards which are 
gardens with cannas and salvia now in the full glory 
of early autumn. Around almost every building there 
are trees and vines which break the lines of brick, 
stone, slate and tin. 

Southward we look into an old grove, part of 
the woodland of a farm which once ran along this 
ridge. There are between fifty and sixty of these 
trees, among the largest and most beautiful in the 
District of Columbia. A friend who walks there tells 
me that there are magnolia, poplar, apple, linden, 
hickory, mulberry, and black gum trees, thirteen 
maples of four different varieties and thirty-one white 
oaks, the tallest of which is 120 feet high. These oaks 
come up almost to our south windows. They have 
held their own against the blasts of winter and the 
even fiercer blasts of semi-tropical storms which every 
once in a while unroof houses and tear down the shade 
trees of Washington. More astonishing, they have 
held their own against the on-rushing city. Long 
ago the Sands farm to which they belong became the 
Sands subdivision. All of the subdivision is built up 
solidly except this. The large farm house which 
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stands in this grove now is a two-family city house. 

The wife of the rector of an Episcopal church 
in this section of the city has been trying to get Con- 
gress to buy the property, and turn it into one of the 
city parks, and so save these wonderful trees. That 
is not likely to happen. Congress has too deep-rooted 
a fear and suspicion of what it calls ‘the Washington 
real estate gang’’ to cause it to move readily in a 
matter of this kind. ‘Besides,’ say the Congress- 
men, ‘‘Washington is pretty well off for parks as it 
is.’ And yet there are many people who will feel as 
if something had happened to dear friends or relatives 
when the axe levels these monarchs which God has 
been raising up through the centuries. 

So mighty are some of these trees that they can 
furnish a dozen or more huge limbs big enough for 
the trunks of ordinary trees. We are glad to find 
that we can see the moon through the openings of 
these great limbs. Under such oaks the Druids 
built their temples in the old world. Under such 
oaks the red man pitched his wigwam in the new 
world. A marvelous thing it is to have them pre- 
served in the Capital of the country, two miles at most 
from the White House. 

On bright days the sun falls through the oaks 
in golden patches and one can seldom glance out 
without seeing a blue jay, woodpecker, flicker, grackle, 
robin or wood thrush toiling for its living in them or 
under them. The Rock Creek gorge with its wealth 
of wild life is only a quarter of a mile away, and this 
grove is connected with it by a series of beautiful 
gardens and wooded streets. 

The far view westward from north to south 
until our oaks shut it out is a source of unending 
pleasure. It is down to the Rock Creek gorge and up 
the slopes opposite to the top of the ridge which 
runsnorth from Georgetown. The woodsof thehigher 
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part of the zoo bound it to the north. Next on the 
sky line is the magnificent Episcopal Cathedral, un- 
finished but far enough along to loom up aboveevery- 
thing else. On the darkest night it shows up like the 
dome of the Capitol and other public buildings. In 
Washington powerful lights make such places visible 
at great distances. In the early morning, when the 
lights are out and we see the cathedral through gray 
mists, it is fairy-like. 

Farther south along the ridge there shines a pure 
beautiful light like a planet low down on the horizon— 
the light above the Mount Alto Veterans’ Hospital. 
There are other interesting details—the Wardman 
Park Hotel, the pure white dome of the Naval Ob- 
servatory, a pink Italian-looking villa on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue extended which makes us think of 
Fiesole. 

- Before our oaks shut off the view to the south- 
ward we catch some of the arches of Washington’s 
most beautiful bridge—the Connecticut Avenue Bridge 
over Rock Creek. By day and by night we see a 
line of traffic back and forth over this bridge that is 
interrupted only in the wee small hours. 

Conscious as we are of outstanding details of the 
view, it is the tout ensemble, as the French say, which 
makes the impression—the wide expanse of sky, the 
long curving gorge, the massed trees, the buildings 
as part of a mighty whole. We look over one section 
of an advancing city, the future of which no man can 
foretell. If we could look east instead of west and on 
beyond our oaks to the south, we would see the things 
which more especially mean Washington—the pure 
white Capitol and the buildings surrounding it, the 
White House, the Monument, the river stretching away 
into the haze toward Mount Vernon. But our ridge to 
the west has its historic memories also. Up there 
Braddock camped. Out along its old road he moved 
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with his army on that tragic expedition against the 
French and Indians. 

We do not know how long we will have our fourth 
floor back. We do not know how long the oaks 
will be permitted to stand, nor how many years it 
will take our Norway maple to grow up past our 
baleony and shut off the view—nor, in fact, how 
long the wild life that is left can survive the destruc- 
tion of thickets and marshes and water courses where 
much of it takes refuge. We do not know how long 
we will need our fourth floor back, how soon we 
will want to or have to exchange it for a fourth floor 
or tenth floor back in some heavenly city. These 
inevitable changes, especially at the end of a week 
when we have been moving, tend to dampen our 
spirits, we must admit. 

But there is this to cling to: Change is a part of 
the scheme of things. The beautiful satisfying ex- 
periences which we have had, we have had. Nobody 
can take them from us. When they come to an end, 
we can treat them like noble books which we read and 
put on the library shelf, to remain a part of a perma- 
nent library. The mill will never grind again with 
the water that is past, to be sure, but other water is 
starting down the side of the mountain far away to 
drive the mill in the months ahead. 

We can’t bring back our yesterdays and cling to 
them forever, and we can’t hurry by one iota the long 
line of to-morrows. But we can have a glorious now 
for all the time that is left to us, and perhaps an 
eternity of change, discovery, progress. And we can 
put in the library of the Fourth Floor Back, of the 
Little Hill Farm, of our office in the great city, of our 
tent on the beach, as an ideal to work for, the line of 
Wordsworth which gave Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
the title of one of his books: ‘A man he seems of 
cheerful yesterdays and confident to-morrows.”’ 


Around Boston 


CHAPTER XLVII 
UP ON OUR ROOF 


OMETIMES I sets and thinks,” said Sam Law- 
son, in “Old Town Folks,” “and sometimes I 
jest sets.” That is the mood of this chapter of 

“Cruising Close By.’’ After a journey of seven or 
eight thousand miles, it is pleasant to seek the sunny 
side of a barn if the wind is cool, or the shady side if 
the sun is hot, and “jest set a spell.” 

It is good to get home. One’s own canned peas 
seem fresh picked after hotel canned peas. And 
one’s own beds, no matter how much more humble 
they may appear than the expensive beds of “the 
Ambassadors,” ‘the Commodores,” and “the Royal 
Hocus-Pocuses”’ of our great cities, at least are famil- 
iar with the kinks of one’s back and the soft spots in 
one’s head. eee 

If one lives in a great city and has no haystack, 
or barn, or old elm, under which to rest up from an 
outing, one generally can find a roof. And it is roofs 
of which I come to speak. In Boston, where we 
settled down again after our Western trip, we have 
the Common, the Public Garden and the Charles 
River Basin near by for little promenades when the 
day’s work is done, and well do we employ them. But 
there are moods in which nothing meets our need 
quite as well as a roof. 

Living on the top floor, we command the roof. 
We consider it “included in our lease,” with all its 
sky, its clouds, its sunlight, its air, its pigeons and 
starlings, its tree tops and its view of other roofs. 

“The Orvientals knew what they were about,” 
said the Madame, ‘‘when they lived so much on the 
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roof.” I had just introduced her to the roof of 174 
Newbury St., Boston, the Murray Trust Building, 
adjoining Universalist Headquarters. Through our 
dark trunk room is the way up. Past the wood for 
our fireplace, over the box which has not been un- 
packed since it came home from the war, by the twelve 
or fourteen useless valises, bundles and trunks we 
may use some day but probably will not, up a steep 
ladder, we make our way to a trap door. No more 
than a trap door shuts us from heaven. Once through 
it we are in a different world. 

I had trouble persuading the Madame that it 
was the thing to do. A hot August night, the last 
day of the month, when not a breath of air stirred 
over Boston town, I succeeded in convincing her. 
Up she came finally, took a look around, settled down 
in the steamer chair, and then made her confession of 
faith in roofs that I have just quoted. And well she 
might. The full moon was rising alongside the cam- 
panile of the New Old South Church. The evening 
star already was hung out. And the glow of a beauti- 
ful sunset was on the cirrus clouds overhead, toward 
the east, and back where the sun had gone down. 

We left the dinner dishes so as not to miss the 
sunset. Why not? Are they in the same class? 
And can’t dinner dishes virtually wash themselves 
after an hour on such a roof? 

“‘See,’”’ said the Madame, ‘“‘one can hardly tell 
when the pink turns to gold. Perhaps it is more sal- 
mon color just now, and look at the blue back of 
it. And down to the right it is pure aquamarine.” 
She was unconscious of having her words noted. 
She assumed, I presume, that up our own scuttle, on 
our own roof, with a day’s work behind us, she was 
safe from any reporting instinct. One is never safe 
with a writer, especially if he is surrounded by things 
he likes. Those are the things to preach about or 
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write about if one is to do it well. All this compelling 
poor ministers to preach on a lot of things they know 
nothing about and care nothing about is bosh. They 
had better preach one year on what they like and 
then move on, that is if they like only one kind of 
thing. But there are so many kinds of things to like 
in this world. Why should one run out of subjects? 

No, I am not hard put to it when I take to the 
roof. I have had the roof over my head and in my 
heart for a year or more—just waiting for a chance to 
let my friends in on it or to invite them up to it. 
And now the time has come. 

Our roof is not like the high roofs with roof 
gardens and far views. I like those roofs immensely. 
But I like ours better. It is the roof of a four-story 
building, not exactly shut in, but far from command- 
ing a view all around. There are many higher build- 
ings not far away. They often block the view-di- 
rectly, but one can generally look around them and 
always one can look up. 

The night the Madame first went up I made no 
effort to point out the sights from the roof. The 
soft summer night, the evening star, the moon, the 
sunset—these were quite enough. And yet as she 
turned in her chair she exclaimed in surprise, ‘“‘Why, 
we can see the State House up here.” So we could. 
The golden dome was shining out of the darkness 
gathering swiftly in the east. That is the delight of 
the roof—the many things one sees as one goes on 
casually looking off this way or that. I was satisfied 
that I had made a convert when the Madame ex- 
claimed, “The Orientals knew what they were about 
when they lived so much on the roof.” When we came 
down, ten minutes was enough for the dishes. Then 
we had a delightful hour reading aloud “Far Away 
and Long Ago,” by Hudson. Only such a nature man 
could minister to our need after an hour on the roof. 
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I went to the roof just after office closed one July 
night to watch an approaching storm. It was a long 
time coming up. It appeared to be moving upon 
Boston in three sections from the northwest. The 
left flank was well down the Charles, swinging in 
toward the gilded dome of the State House. The 
center, directly in front of us, seemed also moving 
down the river, slowly and majestically, lightning 
playing every instant, the lighter rain clouds against 
the black background tawny instead of white. I 
had the idea that the storm might miss us until I saw 
the advance guard of the right flank farther off de- 
veloping an encircling movement which I knew must 
catch us. It was the famous storm of July 7, when 
lightning struck in seventy-five places around Boston, 
hit seven crowded street cars, four churches, and killed 
a motor cyclist under a tree. It was the storm in 
which the spire of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester was struck and burned. 

Seen from the roof as it approached and from 
my windows after it burst, it was an awe-inspiring 
sight. 

Our roof adjoins that of Universalist Headquar- 
ters, and this roof has a parapet three feet high on 
which to lean. Standing at the front one can look 
a long distance up and down Newbury Street. Down 
Newbury toward the heart of old Boston one can see, 
among other things, the tall tower of the Custom 
House, the great business buildings on Tremont Street, 
the “golden dome,” the spire of Park Street Church on 
Brimstone Corner, a bit of the Common,. other 
churches closer, and the Art Club at the corner of 
Dartmouth Street. Up the other way one can almost 
see the new Universalist church just beyond Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. 

Ahead of us to the northwest, one has just a 
glimpse of buildings in Cambridgeport, and innum- 
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erable roofs on this side of the river. The old Hotel 
Vendome rises above us majestically, and a new tall 
apartment on Commonwealth Avenue, just com- 
pleted, though it cuts into our sky line, looks toward 
us in a friendly way. 

Behind us there are the backs of business build- 
ings on Boylston Street so close that we feel that we 
may be taken for Peeping Tom if we look too closely. 
Trim nurses bustle about what appears to be an 
operating room, ladies’ tailors cut and sew so close 
to us we could talk to them, dressmakers’ manikins 
stand silent and ghostly in the dim light when the 
day’s work is done, and in the surgical dressing place 
there is a ripping and tearing and bustle all day long 
almost as if war were on. 

Alongside of these work rcoms are the back 
windows of the parsonage of the Old South Church, 
Dr. George A. Gordon’s home, one of the few homes 
that have held their own against the swift advance of 
business up our way. I never go there, but I like to 
see his curtains rolled up after the summer vacation, 
his little thermometer hung out of what I imagine 
is his sleeping room, and occasionally flowers near 
the window. 

Pacing up and down the roof just after I had 
read ““My Education and Religion,” the house took 
on new significance when I thought of the forty-two 
years he had lived there, of the people he had enter- 
tained, of the waves of joy and of sorrow which al- 
ways beat upon the home of a Christian pastor. 

There are still taller structures looming up over 
the tops of these Boylston Street buildings. There 
are the Lenox Hotel, the Boston Athletic Club, the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, and a bit of the Public Library 
with the words ‘‘and liberty.” A long time I tried 
to piece out the rest of this inscription from memory, 
and then climbed down and walked around to read it: 
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“The commonwealth requires the education of the 
people as the safeguard of order and liberty.” 

I have favorite buildings which I like to look at 
and think about every time I go to the roof. One is 
the tall Wesleyan Building with its name on the 
brick work of the side toward us so large that even 
near-sighted eyes can read it. I can see the windows 
where Zion’s Herald is printed and where my dear 
friend Hartman does his work. It is paying some- 
thing of a compliment to Hartman and to the group 
of editors of religious weeklies published in Boston, 
to say that I like to think about them on the roof. 
By the air line they come quickly to keep me company. - 
Recollections of the happy fellowship cheer, tranquil- 
lize and strengthen. In the same general direction 
I can see the towers of Trinity Church, with its 
memories of Phillips Brooks and also of the broad, 
consecrated men who make Universalists feel so much 
at home there to-day. 

On “our four corners’—the intersection of 
Newbury and Exeter Streets near which our building 
stands—there are four buildings which stir the im- 
agination especially. One is the Prince School, a 
grade school erected in 1875, belonging to the Boston 
Public School System, just swarming at some hours 
of the day with little boys and girls. Another is the 
Normal Art School. The third, across the street from 
us, is the old Spiritualist Temple, now turned into 
the Exeter Moving Picture Theater. The starlings 
who come to me in the winter for food seem to live 
there, and the big organ makes music just as when 
spirits were supposed to play it. On the corner 
nearest to us is the South Congregational Church, 
“Edward Everett Hale’s Church,” just sold to some 
bustling, hustling Methodists because the congrega- 
tion has united with the First Church down the street. 

Between us and the church stands the Horace 
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Mann School for the deaf—also a part of the Boston 
Public School System. 

And high above everything else—so near that it 
is the most intimate of all—is the tower of the Old 
South Church at the corner of Boylston and Dart- 
mouth Streets, two blocks off by the street, but only 
a few yards away by a line from our back windows or 
the back part of our roof. By day the sun encircles 
it. By night the moon and the evening star often 
hang near it. In heavy fog, in dense darkness, in 
fierce storm, it never quite leaves us. Not many 
members of that church know that old tower as we 
do who see it so often by day and by night. 

So there is enough to think about on the roof. 
There are the buildings housing faith, art, pleasure, 
business, study and government, and sometimes 
several of them under one roof. There are the build- 
ings which are associated with great men and women, 
and there are the roofs of unnumbered humble homes 
“without which no city is builded.” 

One does not always see these buildings from 
the roof. One is tired and doesn’t look. Leaning 
back in the steamer chair or perched on an inviting 
party wall one sees only the sky. That “‘it never is 
twice alike’? we have heard until the statement is 
worn threadbare, and yet when one observes for one- 
self it is startling in its significance. 

The infinite resourcefulness of the Great Archi- 
tect or Artist! The unending series of combinations 
possible through daylight and darkness, through 
storm and in sunshine, through the coming and going 
of the seasons! The inexhaustible wealth poured out 
for us in the sky! The spaciousness of it all! The 
greatness and the tenderness of what the Creator 
arches over us wherever we go and whatever we 
do! 

The roof is the place where pettiness shrivels up, 
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impurity drops off, and we approximate our best 
selves. 

At night all the outlines of the many buildings 
are softened, what is harsh and unlovely disappears, 
and the towers and spires loom up darkly against the 
lighter sky. 

The bright lights of the streets, the transparencies 
of the theater district, and even the rays from bril- 
liant signs near by, come up to our roof in a gentle 
glow. All that is sharp, brilliant, startling, is swal- 
lowed up by the night. Once in a while an aeroplane 
passes over, flashing signal lights or carrying a mes- 
sage in brilliant red colors on the wings. A moment 
or two and it is gone, and there is nothing to mark its 
passage. The stars move on undisturbed. 

The mystery, the witchery, the soft gentle beauty 
of the moonlight, make an abiding impression. The 
night of September 28 the air was soft and mild, the 
moonlight flooded everything, and one was tempted 
to stay long past bed-time on the roof. On such a 
night the tower of the Old South, rising up out of the 
shadows down below, catches the moonlight full on 
one side. The cross on Holy Trinity is white against 
the sky. Now and then a little film of cloud partly 
obscures the moon, and the stars shine out more 
distinctly. Then the cloud passes and the moonlight 
softly rules again. 

None of these splendors is reserved for the learned, 
the prominent, the wealthy. They are for all. Those 
who are willing may have them. And there are in- 
numerable such blessings, the most precious things 
of life, close by all the time. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 
THE OLD RED HORSE TAVERN e 
N Sudbury, twenty miles west of Boston, on the 


old post road to Albany, there stands the Red: 
Horse Tavern, immortalized by Longfellow as 


the Wayside Inn. 


Henry Ford purchased it over a year ago from’ 
Mrs. Edward R. Lemon, the widow of the Universalist: 


layman who had taken it when it was all run down and 
falling to pieces, had restored it in the spirit of a true 


antiquarian, and had refurnished it from his own rare : 


collection of the period to which it belongs. 
It was built in 1686,* 239 years ago, and is one 
’ of the oldest buildings in the country. When it was 


erected the children born to the first settlers were ° 
still alive, and perhaps one or two of the younger of * 
the first settlers themselves. It dates back almost a - 


hundred years before the American Revolution. 
James IJ, the worst of the Stuart Kings of Eng- 


land, was trying to stamp out both civil and religious ~ 
liberty. Louis XV in France, just the year before, had 
deliberately revoked the Edict of Nantes, exposing . 


thousands of French Protestants to cruel persecution. 
It was the time of the Bloody Assizes of Lord Jeffries 


in England, the trial of the seven Bishops and the - 
other dramatic struggles which led up to the bloodless * 


revolution of 1689, when James II was deposed. 
Over here it was the period of Joseph Dudley, Sir 
Edmund Andros, and the annulment of the Massa- 
chusetts Charter. That happened in 1684, just two 


*An investigation is in progress to determine the truth of 
the theory held by some students that the correct date is 1666. 
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years before the old Red Horse Tavern was built, 
and it meant revolution here—“‘bloodless” also, but 
determined. 

The tavern had been up only three years when 
the news was carried out the old post road that James 
had fallen, that William and Mary had ascended the 
throne of England, and been proclaimed in Boston, 
that Boston was full of armed men, that Andros had 
been arrested and locked up, and that the commander 
of an English frigate in Boston harbor had been 
“compelled to strike her top masts and send her 
sails on shore.” 

Too many of us in our study of American history 
only remember the American Revolution and the May- 
flower, and forget the 150 years between. Here was 
another revolution, but we have no “sons” or “‘daugh- 
ters” of it organized to keep its memory alive. It 
resulted in the new charter of 1691 to Massachusetts— 
like the old charter, running the lines of the colony 
westward to the South Seas or the Pacific. 

It was all so long ago that I am sure my readers 
in parts of New York, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon and California 
will forgive me for reminding them that in the early 
days of the old Red Horse Tavern they all belonged 
to Massachusetts. The old post road did not reach 
all these places, but led only to what were then our 
frontier settlements, Albany, Schenectady, and other 
little places in eastern New York. 

At the Red Horse Tavern it is easy to picture 
these Colonial and Revolutionary days. On the beams 
of the tap room are round marks made by Hessian 
careers jamming the barrels of their rifles up against 

em. 

A single family named Howe or How, rather 
distinguished in England but reduced in circumstances, 
kept this tavern for 174 years—David sixty years, 
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his son Ezekiel fifty years, his son Adam forty-four 
years, and Lyman, who died in 1860, the landlord of 
Longfellow’s poem, twenty years. 

Longfellow, of course, has had more influence in 
making the old Red Horse Tavern known than any- 
body else. Poems which become popular fix facts 
for the average man. Sheridan’s Ride is a good 
illustration. So the majority of people know about 
the Red Horse Tavern through the work of Long- 
fellow. Even its name in usage has been changed, 
although the old Red Horse still prances on the sign. 
The little station on the railroad is the “Wayside 
Inn,” the stationery used there carries the name 
‘‘Wayside Inn,” and nobody calls it anything else. 
There is even a special edition of the poems sold at 
the inn called Visitors’ Edition, with special intro- 
ductory notes. Says one introductory note: ‘‘Whether 
he adopted the plan of a company telling stories at an 
inn because he had visited the old Red Horse Tavern, 
or simply turned to it as a convenient scheme often 
used in literary work, nobody knows.”’ With Chaucer 
and the ‘‘Canterbury Tales” on his library shelf and in 
his brain, I rather think we do know. Over and over 
again in the tales there are touches which recall the 
old master of the fourteenth century. Nor are Long- 
fellow’s tales unworthy to be put alongside Chaucer’s. 
They show Longfellow at his best. He was doing 
the thing he best loved to do. “His special forte,” 
said one of his biographers, “lay in power of trans- 
lating, adapting, restating quaint and picturesque 
legends in melodious verse; and this gift of his flames 
out in all its sunset splendor and gorgeousness in 
‘Tales of a Wayside Inn.’”’ His debt to the old inn 
at Sudbury, however, is just as clear as his debt to 
Chaucer. 

At the time that the last Howe died, Longfellow 
was engaged upon the series of poems later known as 
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“Tales of a Wayside Inn.” But while he was compos- 
ing the poems he wrote to James T. Fields a letter in 
which he said, ““The Sudbury Tales go on famously.” 
When he sent the book to the printer in 1863 he used 
the same title, but changed it to “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn,” at the urgent recommendation of his friend, 
Sumner. 

“Longfellow never was there,’ said a literary 
friend recently. “That is just advertising.” Letussee: 

He passed there in 1826 on his journey to Albany, 
and the stages stopped then at the inn; and he made 
a visit to the inn after he had begun work on his 
poems, for on Oct. 31, 1862, he wrote in his diary: 
“October ends with a delicious Indian summer day. 
Drive with Fields to the old Red Horse Tavern in 
Sudbury—alas, no longer an inn! A lovely valley, 
the winding road shaded by grand old oaks before 
the house. A rambling, tumble-down old building, 
two hundred years old, and till now§in the family of 
the Howes, who have kept an inn for 175 years. In 
the old time it was a house of call for all travelers 
from Boston westward.” 

To this testimony must be added the fact that 
T. W. Parsons, the poet and translator of Dante, and 
Luigi Monti, the Sicilian, both intimate friends of 
Longfellow, and characters in the poems, spent their 
summers for many years at the inn. 

Longfellow wrote to an English correspondent 
just after the publication of the volume as follows: 
“The Wayside Inn has more foundation in fact 
than you may suppose. The town of Sudbury is 
about twenty miles from Cambridge. Some two 
hundred years ago, an English family, by the name 
of Howe, built there a country house, which has re- 
mained in the family down to the present time, the 
last of the race dying but two years ago. Losing their 
fortune, they became inn-keepers; and for a century 
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the Red Horse Inn has flourished, going down from 
father to son. The place is just as I have described 
it, though no longer an inn. All this will account 
for the landlord’s coat-of-arms, and his being a justice — 
of the peace, and his being known as ‘the Squire’— 
things that must sound strange in English ears. 
All the characters are real. The musician is Ole Bull; 
the Spanish Jew, Israel Edrehi, whom I have seen as 
I have painted him,” etc., ete. 

This inn is now the property of Henry Ford. 
When Mr. Lemon died and it became known that 
his widow did not feel able to hold the property, there 
Was grave apprehension as to what would happen. 
At one time the papers were full of talk about a Bos- 
ton syndicate taking it over and building a new large 
inn or hotel by the side of the old inn, connected with 
it by a covered passage. This was felt to be better 
than tearing the historic old building down, but 
every one realized that it would change completely 
the atmosphere of the place. This plan fell through, 
but other plans rather disturbing were talked about. 
Mrs. Lemon and Miss Lemon, her sister-in-law, with 
their deep feeling for the inn, were struggling to find 
a right way out when unexpectedly the ideal solution 
came along. A man with money enough to do every- 
thing necessary and desirable for the property, and 
with a fine sense of history, in spite of his famous 
remark, “History is all bunk’—a remark viciously 
misinterpreted, by the way—bought the Wayside 
Innand then oneby one other farmsnearby. Nobody 
down east knew Mr. Ford very well, and nobody 
knew what he would do with the place. Now after 
nearly two years people have found out. Nobody 
could have done better and few as well. He has acted 
like a trustee for the nation. Everything that needed 
repairing he has repaired in the most thorough-going 
way conceivable. Things Mr. Lemon dreamed of 
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doing, but could not afford to do, Henry Ford did 
promptly. He had a list of the things sold at auction 
when the last Howe died. His agents followed the 
trail and bought back the most precious of these 
things. The old tall clock, for example, has come home 
and strikes as of yore. 

Other important pieces like those once used in 
the inn and belonging to the same period have been 
secured. Mr. Ford with his own hands has fastened 
up the beautiful old mechanism which turns the spit 
in the kitchen. It has been a work of true restoration 
and preservation. There have been thorough-going 
repairs made to the old foundations. There has 
been organized a fire department from employees on 
the place. Last spring when one of the chimneys 
burned out and fire started in half a dozen places on 
the roof, this fire department, with the new chemical 
engine, put it out in short order. There would have 
been no Wayside Inn if there had been the slightest 
delay. 

Moreover, Mr. Ford has been unselfish about 
the place. He has kept it open to the public. He has 
maintained a staff so that luncheon, tea and dinner 
can be served just as in the old days. The rooms, 
however, are not rented at night. And this is not 
necessary, as the majority of visitors come by motor 
and can easily run on to near-by places. 

Of especial interest to readers of the Universalist 
Leader is the fact that Mr. Ford has not only permitted 
but has insisted that another old tradition of the place 
remain unbroken. And that is this: In 1903, some 
Universalist ministers living around Boston started 
at the Wayside Inn what they called ‘a retreat.’ 
Albion, then at Malden, and Tomlinson were the 
leaders. Albion had tried it the year before, but when 
he reached the North Station found that he was all 
alone. Tomlinson had tried it over in New York, 
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but accomplished nothing. But when Albion preached 
for Tomlinson on a Sunday early in 1908, and Tom- 
linson called on him the Monday morning following 
in the beautiful home of the late Mrs. Richardson, 
the two minds met. They sent out half a hundred 
letters, and some of the replies said: ‘Retreat? Why 
not an advance?” When they did advance to the 
retreat there were only ten of them. As they have 
gone on they have come to see that is just about an 
ideal number. They have set themselves a limit of 
twenty, but for best results they count on at least 
six of these not being able to come. 

In the original party there were Albion, Charles 
Andrews, Elliot Barbour, Browning, Cardall, Harry 
Holden, W. R. Libby, F. W. Perkins, Tomlinson, 
Merrill Ward and L. O. Williams. 

This year at the retreat in the order in which they 
registered were: Leighton, Tomlinson, Hammatt, 
van Schaick, Perkins, Huntley, Cowing, Gray, Etz, 
Albion, Lowe, Leining, Hall, Tenney, Gould, Ellen- 
wood, McCollester and Conklin. Rice of Washington, 
Theodore Fischer and Sykes, all members, were 
unable to be present. 

Since 19038 some seventy different men have 
met here. A member moves far away and has to be 
dropped. Another man may lose interest. Death 
enters the circle. So the thing keeps changing. In 
past years among the men almost sure to come were 
the late John Coleman Adams, and the late Frederick 
A. Bisbee. The late George Hamilton of Everett 
joined in 1909, and the late Levi Powers of Haverhill 
in 1915. Masseck and Henry are far away in Cali- 
fornia, W. J. Taylor in Wisconsin. Hayden and the 
promising young E, B. Saunders of Fitchburg are 
both dead. There is many a reference at the retreat 
to the old comrades of other years. 

The thing the men regret the most about it is 
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that so many whom they want can’t be included. 
“There are many better fitted to be here,” the men 
say, ‘than we are. Some have been invited, but did 
not accept. Some live toofaraway Others we hope 
yet to get. But in the nature of the case the size is 
limited by the capacity of the inn and the nature of 
the gathering. It is a group that sits in a circle be- 
fore the great open fire. If too many came it would 
be a ‘meeting.’”’ 

‘What Albion, Tomlinson and Perkins, the men 
who have been with it from the first, insist on is that 
if the idea is good others ought to start similar groups. 
Only, they say, such things can not be fostered or 
forced. It ought to come this way: X says to Y, 
“Let us get a day off with two or three congenial men 
to talk things over.” Y says to X, “You get A and 
I’ll get B and we will run down to that fine old inn 
at Z to spend the night.” They like it and another 
year add C, D, E and F, stay two or three days, and 
it is an institution. 

Now what might such a group do? I will answer 
that question by relating what the Wayside Inn 
group actually does. 

They go out on Sunday night—at least a few 
of them do—the last Sunday in January, and stay 
until .Wednesday afternoon. Actually they are ar- 
riving all day Monday and beginning to leave on 
Tuesday. There are too many things involved in 
the lives of all of them to have a 100 per cent attend- 
ance throughout. They take train to South Sud- 
bury or Wayside Inn station from the North Station, 
Boston, or to Framingham from the South Station, 
where motors from the inn meet them, or they hire 
taxis, or walk. This year the Boston-Worcester bus 
passes the door, and they can follow the old stage 
route all the way. They get their rooms and infor- 
mally assemble before the blazing fire in the inn parlor, 
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where the tales were told, or in the tap room before 
an even larger fire. If they want to feel farther away 
from all the world they can retreat to the great open 
fire of the old kitchen. They renew friendships, 
they tell stories, they talk about the living and the 
dead. ‘Twice each day in the most informal manner 
they have a meeting—one at 10 in the morning and 
one at the twilight hour. At each meeting a man 
presents a paper and the others discuss it. 

This year on Sunday night I read aloud some of 
the Tales of the Wayside Inn, as I did last year, and 
as I did once before I joined the retreat, when I stayed 
at the inn for a week with my wife when the Lemons 
were there, and Dr. Bisbee was our guest. Seated 
in the old tap room, looking much as it did 200 years 
ago, it is a vivid experience to read Longfellow. 

We turned again to “The Birds of Killing- 
worth” and I read the finale as I had read it to 
Dr. Bisbee and that other company now so widely 
separated. 

Other nights by the fire I have read ‘‘Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride,” ‘“‘The Falcon of Sir Ferderego,” ‘The 
Legend of Rabbi Ben Levi,” “King Robert of Sicily,”’ 
and ‘The Legend Beautiful.” 

One is completely taken out of himself and his 
usual responsibilities and cares as he looks into the 
fire, listens to these old tales, hears the wind howling 
and storm beating, and senses the protection and 
comfort of the old house. 

On Monday Cowing read a paper on “What I 
Expect to Get from the Retreat.” Tuesday Dr. Per- 
kins talked on ‘‘Public Worship: Why the Sermon?” 
and Gray on “Public Worship: The Service.”” Wednes- 
day Conklin read a paper on “The Way of the Cross” 
and Tenney conducted the communion service. 
All these papers led to discussion and some of them to 
most heart-searching comment. Every night after 
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supper there was some general function. Etz read 
on Monday night from the writings of Starr King, 
and Tuesday night the few who did not leave for the 
laymen’s dinner in Boston had the historic spelling bee. 

Mr. Boyer, manager for Mr. Ford, and Mrs. 
Barker and Miss Pelton, hostesses, and all the ser- 
vants seemed to have caught the spirit of the old 
time hospitality dispensed here, or else loyally obeyed 
the strictest kind of orders from Detroit, for every 
sort of service rendered was perfect, from the ““Thanks- 
giving Table” with Prior Tomlinson at the head, to 
the last and least detail of room and fireside. 

Usually at the time of the retreat there is an old- 
fashioned’ snow storm. It now is considered to be a 
part of the work of the program committee to furnish it. 

The monks of the Middle Ages, unless of the 
jolly, well-fed kind, would have been scandalized by 
this kind of retreat. There was prayer, but no 
fasting. There were solitary walks and quiet moments, 
but no long hours in a cell. The world was not left 
behind, but there was much thought about how by 
staying in the thick of things these men could help 
the world on. 

There was an atmosphere of kindness, gentle- 
ness, thoughtfulness for the other fellow, alongside of 
driving energy, virility, and masculine strength. 

In a way these men are the successors of the poet, 
the theologian, the physicist, the student, the musi- 
clan, of seventy-five years ago. They have fastened 
their own tradition on the place and it is not unlike 
the earlier tradition. Both sets of men believe that 
life is good, that it is to be used, enjoyed, enriched; 
that love of God and men are the great laws, service 
the great duty and comradeship one of the exceedingly 
great rewards. 


CHAPTER XLIX 
THE PAUL REVERE TRAIL 


PENING the newspaper this morning, I saw 
headlines something to this effect: “Relics 
Trace New England History,” “Notable Ex- 

hibition,” “Public May See It Daily for Two Weeks.” 
Investigating, I discovered that the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has assembled a notable collection 
of manuscripts, books, pictures, maps, and utensils 
relating first to the Winthrop family and second to 
the leading characters in the events at Lexington 
and Concord and at Bunker Bill. 

Then I realized that the Lexington-Concord 
celebration was upon us, and that in fact this very 
issue of the Universalist Leader was to be dated April 
18, just 150 years after a famous day. The old lines 
flashed quickly to my mind: 


“Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 
On the 18th of April, in ’75, 
Hardly a man is now alive, 
Who remembers that famous day and year.” 


Although it was a busy day in our office, we took 
an hour out of the middle of the forenoon to go up to 
the Exhibition, at 1054 Boylston St. Nothing could 
be finer than the courtesy of the officials and attend- 
ants. They naturally are proud of having been able 
to produce it just in advance of the celebration at 
Lexington. They are grateful to Vice President 
Dawes, the Winthrops, the Endicotts, Mrs. Nathaniel 
Thayer, great-granddaughter of Paul Revere, and 
others, who loaned things that made it possible. 
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Without attempting to describe the exhibit as 
a whole, I wish to mention a few things bearing on 
that thrilling ride, or, rather, those thrilling rides, of 
April 18, 1775. 

As we stepped over to one group of portraits an 
official said: ‘“Those pictures never have been brought 
together before and probably never will be again. 
There are Paul Revere and William Dawes, who gave 
the alarm, Dr. Joseph Warren, the man who sent 
them, and Hancock, one of the men whom they 
especially went to warn.” 

The portrait of William Dawes, by his intimate 
friend Johnston, had been loaned by the Vice Presi- 
dent. It showed a virile looking man who easily 
could be accepted as the progenitor of ‘‘Hell and Ma- 
ria.””’ Near by was Dawes’s old account book, opened 
to an entry made in 1781 to the credit of the firm 
of ‘‘Daws and Cooledge,”’ as the names stood then. 
“Prophetic,”’ the same official remarked. 

Revere’s portrait was by Copley, and showed 
another burly, strong type of man. 

Warren and Hancock, both by Copley, were 
the brave, gallant gentlemen, representatives of the 
upper social classes. Their faces on canvas show 
their education, their breeding, their sense of power. 

There was a beautiful collection of silver which 
had been made by Paul Revere, the silversmith. 
-There were hand bills and old newspapers giving 
accounts of the battles of Lexington and Concord. 
There was the Revere Bible, the Revere journal, and 
a affidavit Paul Revere made about his famous 
ride. 

There was an old book of which the title page 
read as follows: 


“A Sermon Preached at Lexington, April 19, 
1776, to Commemorate the MURDER, BLOOD- 
SHED and Commencement of Hostilities between Great 
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Britain and America in this town by a brigade of troops 
of George III under command of Lieut. Col. Smith, on 
the 19th of April, 1775, to which is added a brief nar- 
rative of the principal transactions of that day by 
Jonas Clark, A. M., Pastor of the Church at Lexington. 

“*Those things doth the Lord hate; a proud look, 
a lying tongue and hands that shed innocent blood.’ 
Proverbs VI : 16-17.” 


Perhaps we will tell in these columns soon the 
story of this preacher at whose house Hancock and 
Adams stayed in Lexington, to whose house Dawes 
and Revere galloped post haste that exciting night. 

We are sure that we can’t help saying some- 
thing about Warren, than whom a finer type of fear- 
less gentleman never was produced anywhere. 

To-day let us turn to the popular figure, Revere. 
Probably he got more than his deserts. Nobody can 
even things up in this world. If Longfellow had 
written of Dawes, or young Dr. Prescott of Concord, 
who was the one messenger to get through to Concord, 
or Revere’s friend who hung out the lights, or almost 
any one of the little company on the green at Lexing- 
ton or at the bridge at Concord, and made the thing 
concrete, personal, dramatic, as he did for Revere, the 
latter would not loom quite so large. For the average 
man and woman and growing boy and girl, Longfellow 
has made Paul Revere the whole show. Revere did 
his duty, but he did no more than many others on 
“that famous day’? whose names nine-tenths of us 
never hear. We simply have to take Revere as a 
symbol of the citizen who was prompt, decisive, dar- 
ing, and resourceful. Of course, if we are going to be 
literal we have to say that he didn’t wait for the lights 
from the old North Church tower, but started as 
soon as he got across the river and secured his horse. 
The lights were hung out for his friends over there in 
case he could not get across, and they knew all about 
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it when he stepped ashore. It was not a straight, 
fast gallop as Longfellow describes it, knocking people 
up, but a meeting and eluding of British patrols al- 
most from the very start. And he never did get to 
Concord “‘at two by the village clock’—or any other 
hour that day—but was taken prisoner half way 
between Lexington and Concord. But Longfellow 
was true to the spirit of the event. In hours of 
trial, men will be found. If we have messages to 
send ‘‘to Garcia” there will be Rowans ready to face 
any danger and carry them. 

In Goss’s two volume “Life of Colonel Paul 
Revere,”’ I came upon a poem somewhat similar to 
Longfellow’s, written March 15, 1795, sixty-five years 
before Longfellow wrote his more famous “‘Midnight 
Ride.” It was composed by one Eb. Stiles, and was 
printed in a volume called ““The Battle of Concord, 
Lexington and Revere’s Ride.” 

It is chiefly interesting as showing how long ago 
the exploit was talked about and legends began to 
form. 

One verse is as follows: 


“He spared neither horse nor whip nor spur 
As he galloped through mud and mire, 
He thought of naught but liberty, 
And the lanterns that hung from the spire.” 


The truth, of course, is enough, but the legends 
are not without value, for they also bear testimony 
to the impression made by the forceful personality of 
Paul Revere. 

There is a little expedition one can easily make if 
one is in Boston which will bring the real Paul Revere 
near. I did it this noon after lunch—a fifteen min- 
ute walk from King’s Chapel, where I attended noon- 
day service, to Paul Revere’s house at the North End, 
near the old North Church, long rented as a squalid 
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tenement, now restored by the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Here Revere lived from 1770 to 1800. 

Paul Revere was a mechanic, a silversmith, a 
goldsmith, a copperplate engraver, a maker of maps 
and transparencies, a kind of artist, a storekeeper, 
eventually a manufacturer on a larger scale, head of 
the Masonic fraternity, and one of the solid men 
of Boston, “Colonel Paul Revere.’’ He had a foundry 
in Boston and one out at Canton. He cast church 
bells, made bolts and spikes, supplied copper for the 
dome of the State House, and secured profitable 
government contracts for cannon and copper sheath- 
ing of war vessels. Churches like King’s Chapel, the 
Unitarian church in Washington, the ‘Second Church” 
of Dorchester, proudly boast of Paul Revere bells 
stillin use. His firm made over 200 of them. 

The congested North End district, where the 
little Revere house stands, was once the exclusive 
residence district of Boston, Clark Square, or North 
Square, as it was successively called. ‘““There were 
not more than half a dozen houses in the Square at 
that time,” says Revere’s biographer, “and each had 
its own ample lot and garden.”’ To-day Jews and 
Italians literally swarm there. There is even greater 
need of patriotic service there than on April 18, 1775. 
It takes a different form, that is all. It is harder than 
pulling over the river even under the guns of the 
British man-of-war Somerset, or riding by night to 
Lexington. It is harder than risking life by climbing 
stealthily up the stairs of a church to hang out sig- 
nals, or secretly patrolling the streets as Revere and 
his fellow mechanics did, or watching the British, or 
meeting at the Green Dragon Tavern, or hurrying up 
to Dr. Warren’s house to tell him what was doing. It 
is the work of friendship and education with half- 
alien peoples and bright little boys and girls who don’t 
have half the chance they should. Who can drama- 
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tize this work of patriotism which needs to be done 
as Longfellow dramatized what was done? 

There seems to be some bitter feeling about who 
hung out the lights. The man who did it probably 
would have been shot on the spot if discovered. 
By the laws of war, he ought to have been. For 
that matter, by the laws of war, all the farmers in 
civilian clothes who fired on the troops in the Lex- 
ington-Concord expedition were the “franc-tireurs” 
we heard so much about in the last war. It was 
glorious but not war, in the high-toned sense of that 
high-toned business. 

Robert Newman, sexton of the old North Church, 
long has had credit for hanging out the lanterns. 
Dr. Burroughs, rector of Christ Church, in a cen- 
tenary sermon in 1876 made the statement that New- 
man was the man who did it, and this was widely 
circulated. 

Dr. John Lee Watson, assistant rector of Trinity 
Church, made exhaustive researches and found that 
Captain John Pulling, Jr., was the friend of Paul 
Revere who went to Newman for the keys, stealthily 
entered the church and hung out the lantern. 

In her “Old Boston Days and Ways,” Mary 
Caroline Crawford says: “At the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, where this whole matter was 
threshed out more than a quarter of a century ago 
by the late Charles Deane, Pulling’s share in the events 
preceding the skirmish at Lexington has long been an 
accepted fact.” 

Changed though conditions are, it is interesting 
to visit the Revere house, and then go on around the 
corner to Christ Church on Salem St.—the Old 
North Church of the poem—and, coming back, stop 
a moment where Dawes and Revere lie sleeping, one 
in the yard of King’s Chapel, the other in the Old 
Granary burying ground, just a little way up the 
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street, close by Hancock and Adams and near where 
Warren lay so long before his body was moved away. 

Late this afternoon my friend Frank Oliver Hall 
came in and invited me to take a little motor trip. 
I suggested that we follow the route of Paul Revere 
on his famous ride. It is not far, probably twelve 
miles in all, and we were back in an hour and a half. 

We went over to Cambridge and then swung to 
the right down the river through parts of Somerville, 
and over to old Broadway, coming out of Charles- 
town to Medford. That was the road Revere took. 

We talked over what actually happened—how 
different Boston was then, how all the Back Bay, 
where our office stands, was water, how the British 
entered their boats from the “Common” near what 
now is Park Square, how there was a narrow neck of 
land leading out of Boston between the Back Bay 
and the Harbor, and how Warren first sent Dawes 
out this way to give the alarm, ‘‘the route via Rox- 
bury.” ‘All they would have to do now,” said Hall, 
“would be to send out one aeroplane and bang! up 
would go Hancock, the meeting-house, the green and 
the whole shebang.” ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘‘and all Warren 
would have to do would be to have a secret wireless 
and Hancock and Adams would know about it per- 
haps before the aeroplane got there.” 

At ten o’clock at night Warren sent for Revere 
in great haste. Revere already, several times, had 
carried messages, to Philadelphia for the Continental 
Congress, to Portsmouth, N. H., and other places. 
Warren told him the British were starting. Revere 
told his friend, arranged for signals, and got two men 
to row him over the Charles, Bentley and Richardson, 
who muffled their oars with a petticoat, dropped out 
of an upper window in the dark in response to their 
low signals—probably the most famous petticoat in 
recorded history. Once over the river, Revere 
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“hurried into town,” he tells us, met his friends and 
went to the barn of Deacon John Larkin to get a horse. 
One of his friends told him he had met ten British 
officers, armed, going up the road. Revere therefore 
was on his guard. His route was by Sullivan Square, 
Charlestown Neck, where the road forked, one 
branch called the Cambridge or Watertown road, the 
other the Medford or Mystic road. Revere started 
up the Cambridge road, but fortunately saw two 
British officers ahead “under a tree.’”’ He wheeled 
quick as a flash and galloped back to the Square and 
turned up the Medford road. One of the officers 
attempted to intercept him by crossing the fields, 
but “mired his horse.””? Coming over from Cambridge, 
to-night, to pick up the Revere trail, we passed the 
point where Revere was stopped on Washington 
Street, Somerville, near the Charlestown line. A 
tablet commemorates the event. 

We followed the Medford road (Broadway) past 
a little park marked Revere Park, up Winter Hill, 
down the other side, getting a much better idea than 
we had had of the location of some of the Universalist 
churches which we have not yet visited. 

From Winter Hill there is a beautiful view off 
toward Arlington Heights and Lexington. Up here 
lived Joseph and Peter Tufts. Revere could have 
taken another road bearing left, a little shorter, past 
the old Powder House, but apparently feared patrols 
there also. 

It is all changed, of course—city instead of coun- 
try, asphalt instead of sand and rock, but the Mystic 
river flows through Medford now as it did 150 years 
ago. There was a glorious sunset. There was a full 
moon in the clear sky. 

“He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 
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And under the alders that skirt its edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into Medford town.” 


We, too, crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
We, too, swung sharp left at Medford Square, passed 
the Hall house, still standing, with its tablet telling 
how Revere aroused Captain Hall of the Medford 
Minute-Men. Quickly we were over to the Cambridge- 
Lexington road, now Massachusetts Avenue. We 
passed the Jason Russell house, where the British 
captured and executed Russell and eleven others on 
the retreat from Concord. Then we left the new 
straight road and went up Appleton Street to the 
“Old Paul Revere Road.”’ 

Here, where Appleton Street joins the old road, 
stands the home of my predecessor, the late Dr. 
Frederick A. Bisbee, now sold to some one else, but 
the grape vines and fruit trees he loved and tended 
and spoke about so often were putting forth new 
buds again, and there were beautiful little new leaves. 
Almost it seemed as if he hailed us and cheered us as 
we passed. 

But we were moving on after the shade of Paul 
Revere. 

We reached Lexington, not far beyond, passed 
the tavern, drove by the Hancock-Clarke house, and 
talked about the scene when the guard told Revere 
not to make so much noise, only to get the reply: 
“Noise, there soon will be noise enough! The regu- 
lars are coming!” 

We are tempted to diverge and talk about that 
never-to-be-forgotten scene at daybreak. But we 
pass on as Revere passed on when Dawes joined him 
half an hour later. Half way to Concord on the old 
road there is a boulder where Revere’s ride ended. 
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A tablet commemorates the event and gives a suc- 
cinct narrative of what happened: 


“At this point on the old Concord Road, as it then 
was, ended the midnight ride of Paul Revere. He had, 
about 2 o’clock of the morning of April 19, 1775, the 
night being clear and the moon in its third quarter, got 
this far on his way from Lexington to Concord, alarm- 
ing the inhabitants as he went, when he and his com- 
panions, William Dawes of Boston and Dr. Samuel Pres- 
cott of Concord, were suddenly halted by a British 
patrol who had stationed themselves at this bend of 
the road. 

“Dawes, turning back, made his escape. Prescott, 
clearing the stone wall and following a path known to 
him through the low ground, regained the highway at a 
point farther on and gave the alarm at Concord. 

“Revere tried to reach the neighboring wood, but 
was intercepted by a party of officers accompanying 
the patrol. Detained and kept in arrest, presently he 
was carried by the patrol back to Lexington, there re- 
leased and that morning joined Hanecck and Adams. 

“Three men of Lexington, Sanderson, Brown and 
Loring, stopped at an earlier hour of the night by the 
same patrol, were also taken back with Revere.” 


At daybreak Revere was busy carrying away 
from Lexington a trunk containing Hancock’s private 
papers, and he heard the shots of the battle. He 
dared not go back to Boston, and his family later 
joined him in Charlestown. 

After the evacuation in 1776 Revere became a 
Major and then a Lieutenant Colonel of militia 
raised for the defense of Boston. He seems to have 
tried to get a commission in the Continental Army 
and failed. He was in an unfortunate expedition to 
Penobscot Bay and was charged with disobedience of 
orders, neglect of duty and conduct unbecoming a 
soldier. He at last succeeded in getting a court 
martial, by which he was cleared. 
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We went on to Concord and came back by a 
picturesque little used road to Belmont and Cam- 
bridge. Here at the Pickwick Arms we ate our 
frugal steak and potatoes and rested from our labors. 

We agreed that the 150th anniversary of these 
great events ought to be celebrated by all of our 
people. 

It is a good time to bring out how the best of the 
British were with us and for us in the struggle, to 
make clear the meaning of civil and religious liberty, 
to hold up the careers of the far-sighted leaders who 
dared face the military power of the greatest nation 
in the world, and to speak accurately and truly of 
the contributions of the plain men and women un- 
known to fame who now as then are the real hope 
of every good cause. 

And for the boys and girls in the Sunday schools 
it is a good time to say that we are not made for 
safety, for wealth, for happiness even, for anything 
just for ourselves, but for public service, the com- 
mon good, help of one another. 

Paul Revere worked hard at his bench, making 
plates, spoons, knives, and beautiful silver jugs. 
He sold them in his shop to earn his living. But when 
his neighbors needed him, he shut up shop and did 
what he could to gain liberty for his country. 

The best of life, we can tell the boys and girls 
truly, is earning a living so we won’t be a burden to 
others and doing our part for our country and the 
human family to which we belong. 

Boston, April 7, 1925. 


CHAPTER L 
A CELEBRATION OF PATRIOTS’ DAY 


HIS is Patriots’ Day, a legal holiday in Mas- 
T sachusetts and in Maine. Actually yester- 
day, Sunday, April 19, was Patriots’ Day. 
Legally to-day is the holiday, but Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday alike have been used for the ceremonies. 
This year we are having the greatest celebration 
since April 19, 1875. That was the one hundredth 
anniversary of Lexington and Concord, and Presi- 
dent Grant came to assist. This is the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, and it was expected that 
President Coolidge would represent the National 
Government. Instead he graciously left the field 
clear for Vice President Dawes, who, although an 
Illinois man, is a great-great-grandson of William 
Dawes, Jr., one of the heroes of the night ride on the 
18th. With Dawes came Pershing, just back from 
his successful visit to South America, and both men 
were enthusiastically received every step they took. 
As I came in from Washington this morning, the 
largest kind of flag hung out in front of the Universalist 
Publishing House. Other flags fluttered up and down 
the street. Around the corner in front of the Hotel 
Lenox, twenty automobiles were drawn up, carrying 
blue and buff flags, numbered and marked “officials.” 
Fat men and thin men were hurrying to the subway, 
dressed in Continental uniform or the scarlet and 
white of British regulars. A burly laborer was driving 
iron rods into the pavement along Exeter Street and 
stretching ropes ‘for the Marathon race this after- 
noon,” he said. The dark storm clouds hung low, 
the snow came in squalls, and the wind was cold. 
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My first task was to mount to my apartment and 
drag out the faded but warm old military overcoat 
which everybody has conspired to make me discard. 
My next step was to get the papers and see what I 
might take in of the celebrations. I couldn’t get to 
Concord in time for the reproduction of the fight at 
the Bridge. I didn’t want to go to City Square, 
Charlestown, to see the rider impersonating Paul 
Revere start over the old historic route, nor to Eliot 
Square, Roxbury, to see the man impersonating Wil- 
liam Dawes, Jr., start that other way, nor to Cam- 
bridge, or Somerville, or Arlington, to see the recep- 
tions and parades arranged for the riders in each com- 
munity. 

_ No, what I discovered was an 11.15 a. m. special 
train from the North Station for Lexington, and that 
I made for. With book, a map, a hunk of bread and a 
bit of cheese, I felt ready for any crowd, any route, 
and any spectacle. An outing on a stormy day has 
about it something special any way. The spirits 
rise as one faces the storm. Especially the north wind 
and snow flurries fit in with the storm and stress of 
“the days that tried men’s souls.” Still, it seemed a 
little tough on the crowds of merry-makers, on the 
flowering shrubs and on the trees just putting forth 
their leaves. 

Waiting in the North Station and going out on 
the train I read some chapters in ‘The Chaplains 
and Clergy of the Revolution,” by J. T. Headley, an 
old book Scribners published in 1864, and which I 
picked up in our largest second-hand book shop a few 
days ago. Rather flamboyant in style, not dis- 
criminating as to facts, it nevertheless puts us back 
into the spirit of the Revolution. It brings out 
clearly what other histories partly ignore, the tre- 
mendous influence of the clergy before and during the 
Revolution. Some in their election sermons stated 
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clearly the issues and called their parishioners to arms. 
Others served in the Congresses, Provincial and 
Continental. Still others seized their muskets and 
fought. I commend the book to all who think that 
plain speaking on Sunday and practical application 
of the principles on Monday are dangerous innova- 
tions. 

Of course the chapter on Jonas Clark, pastor at 
Lexington, is the chapter especially for to-day. He 
was a Newton, Mass., boy, educated at Harvard, 
and settled at Lexington in 1755, when only twenty- 
five years of age. Here he combined farming and 
preaching, receiving eighty pounds a year and twenty 
cords of wood for his work as minister. He was 
thrown into close contact with colonial leaders—his 
wife being an own cousin of John Hancock. Soon he 
stepped to the front himself as an apostle of personal, 
civil and religious liberty. There is a great sentence 
about him preserved in an old letter of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Ware of Cambridge to Dr. Sprague. He wrote: 
“Tt would not be beyond the truth to assert that 
there was no person at that time and in that vicinity 
—not only no clergyman but no person of whatever 
calling or profession—who took a firmer stand for 
the liberties of the country, or was more ready to 
perform the duties or endure the sacrifices of a patriot, 
than the minister at Lexington.” 

It was at his house that Hancock and Adams were 
staying, ‘‘on the 18th of April in ’75.” 

It was his meeting-house described by Long- 
fellow in Paul Revere’s Ride: 


“He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 
And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 
At the bloody work they would look upon.” 
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“The teachings of the pulpit at Lexington,” says 
Headley, “caused the first blow to be struck for Ameri- 
can Independence.” 

When our train reached Lexington shortly before 
noon to-day, the little village was crowded, and 
people were arriving from all directions. There were 
all kinds of peddlers in evidence—with programs, with 
peanuts, with pennants and flags, and with blue and 
buff balloons. There were tents stuck up on every 
vacant lot, for the Red Cross, for the American Legion, 
and for different sections of the parade. There were 
stands for the officials and speakers, equipped with 
amplifiers, and a great crowd gathered around them. 

On this busy scene the old white meeting-house 
on the Green, successor to the meeting-house of the 
Revolution, looked down rather austerely, I thought. 
It was carefully locked up. If the congregation had 
had a little more vision they would have insisted on 
having the church open and warmed on a day like 
this, for people to use to rest if not to pray. That 
would have been practical social service. We Uni- 
versalists must not be superior about it, however, 
for we have plenty of our own who say, “‘We don’t 
want all those people coming into our church, drag- 
ging mud in on our carpets, and desecrating our sacred 
building.” <A vastly different attitude is that which 
says, ‘“We do little enough at the best; let us not 
miss a chance.” 

Just back of the stand on the edge of the Green 
was a beautiful yard high enough above the street to 
command a view. Scores climbed up there, and I 
somewhat reluctantly followed, hating to mar the lawn, 
although it was partly protected with a film of snow. 
We were not ordered off. The owner apparently has 
a practical kind of patriotism, and made a distinct 


contribution to a notable occasion by letting people 
stand there. 
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It was an interesting sight. Through the crowd 
pushed West Point cadets in their trim gray, men in 
all kinds of historic uniforms, high-hatted officials 
in charge of the celebration, khaki-clad regulars of 
the army, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, policemen of 
several kinds. It was with the greatest difficulty a 
lane was kept open along the main street. Through 
the amplifiers we were told that Vice President Dawes 
was on his way, coming over the historic route taken 
by William Dawes, and that General Pershing was 
en route, coming over the Paul Revere trail. The 
cannon we would hear, it was explained, would be a 
Vice Presidential salute of seventeen guns for General 
Dawes, and soon they boomed out. Dawes arrived 
and the lines broke and the people surged around his 
ear. With herculean efforts constables and police- 
men and high hats, aided finally by some of the men 
in khaki, forced the people back. Pershing arrived, 
with the four stars of the general fluttering from 
the hood of his motor, and pell mell came the people 
again. Then the amplifier took a hand, and told us 
that Paul Revere and William Dawes were coming in 
a minute ‘‘on galloping horses,” and we must make 
way, but nobody paid attention until motor-cycle 
policemen ran their side cars against people and re- 
constructed the lines. At last came the great thrill— 
a man in colonial uniform on a thoroughbred, Paul 
Revere, wildly cheered. A wait, true to the history 
which tells us ‘Dawes came half an hour after,’”’ and 
then another man on less of a thoroughbred dashed 
up—the fat ghost of William Dawes. 

I had about enough of it. No waiting for me 
until 2.30 for a parade or until 3 for speeches. A 
climb up to the old belfry, a general view of the vil- 
lage, a walk over the Green to the church, back to the 
Harrington house, to the Hancock-Clark house, to the 
“Minute-man” monument—the most impressive 
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thing in Lexington—to the Munroe Tavern, and then 
to the station, where they said, “No train for two 
hours.” 

Then I started on foot for Boston, fourteen miles 
away. I did not have to walk far, for at the edge of 
the village I came up with buses for Arlington Heights. 
There was a continual stream of vehicles in both 
directions. At Arlington Heights we descended from 
the bus to get the trolley for Harvard Square. A 
live little fellow with big spectacles called out: “Of- 
ficial Souvenir of Arlington—twenty-five cents. More 
men killed here than at Lexington and Concord put 
together.” I laughed and purchased it, for he was 
right. It was a beautifully printed and illustrated 
booklet describing Arlington past and present— 
seventy-six pages of it—not hiding Arlington’s light 
under a bushel by any means, but not too bad. ‘‘Lex- 
ington fired the first shot,” says the booklet. ‘“Con- 
cord brought the advancing army to a standstill 
at the bridge, but the real fight of the nineteenth of 
April was the retreat, and nowhere was it fiercer or 
the American armies more successful than here in 
old Menotomy (Arlington). More than half of all 
who died in battle on that memorable day died in 
Arlington. 


“ “And here were men (co-equal with their fate) 
Who did great things unconscious they were great.’ ”’ 


That probably is reasonably accurate. If Ar- 
lington had kept her old name, Menotomy, we would 
be tempted to boom her more. But simple justice 
demands that we give her more space than we do in 
our accounts of that glorious day. 

If, however, we expect to live much around Bos- 
ton we had better not get very deep into the rivalries 
of some of these towns. 

Concord remembers how Lexington “stole” 
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President Grant away from them and kept him until 
he was too late for the grand march at their ball. 

Acton finds a spckesman in former Mayor Fitz- 
gerald of Boston, who protests that neither National 
nor State Government has appropriated any money 
to provide for Acton’s part in the celebration. The 
first company to cross the Old North Bridge in Con- 
cord on April 19, 1775, was an Acton unit, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said, and the only two men killed in the en- 
gagement with the British were Acton men, Cap- 
tain Isaac Davis and Private Abner Hosmer. 

Mr. Fitzgerald quoted from a history by Frank 
Warren Coburn to support his assertions. Accord- 
ing to the account, Major Buttrick, in command of 
the Revolutionaries, selected a Concord company to 
wheel first into action from the left flank of his forces, 
but the captain declined. Captain Davis, the history 
said, was then asked to lead his men forward, and in 
reply to a question of Major Buttrick said: “No, I am 
not afraid, and there is not a man in this company 
who is.” “I can not believe,’”’ Mr. Fitzgerald added, 
“that any citizen of Lexington or Concord is unwilling 
to do justice to the part played by Acton in the battle 
of 1775.” 

The facts of the history gradually are revealed. 
Passion dies away. Sober writing, no less interesting, 
takes the place of partisan. I have been looking 
into French on ‘“The Day of Lexington and Concord” 
and Murdock on “The Nineteenth of April,” new 
editions of which are just out, and Trevelyan, the 
Englishman, whose ‘History of the American Revo- 
lution” is one of the fairest, clearest and best ex- 
tant. 

As a background for them I have been reading 
extracts from the newspapers of those days, in two 
volumes, which this same gold mine of a second-hand 
book store produced: “Diary of the American 
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Revolution from Newspapers,” another Scribner book 
of 1860, compiled by Frank Moore. The contrast is 
vivid. 

We can not possibly understand Lexington if 
we do not understand that when the British marched 
into the village there was not only no war started 
but British and Americans alike were keen not to 
start a war. That explains why Captain Parker 
warned his men to let the British march on through 
unmolested, and why both sides for 150 years have 
argued the question as to who fired the first shots. 

There was a different situation at Concord 
later that same morning. ‘There our men knew that 
blood had been shed. There they definitely marched 
on the bridge and drove the British away. 

Both Lexington and Concord were mere skir- 
mishes, but, as Trevelyan shows, ‘‘their strategic re- 
sults were out of all proportion to the numbers en- 
gaged.’”’ Emerson did not exaggerate when he wrote 
of “the shots heard round the world.” They were 
heard all through the original thirteen colonies, and 
united them. They raised up friends in Europe. 
They encouraged struggling minorities abroad who 
had similar democratic ideals. Just as Fox, Burke 
and Pitt were fighting our battles in the British Par- 
liament, we were fighting their battles when we stood 
up against a despotic King and Cabinet. 

Until we get ready to minimize the importance 
of the whole American Revolution, we can not prop- 
erly minimize the events of April 18 and 19, 1775. 

We are glad that our people writing history now 
write it with a different perspective and spirit than 
have been displayed for the past hundred years. 
That is to say, we write it more as historians and not 
as combatants. We are more careful to get all the 
facts. We are fairer to the British. That does not 
detract an iota from the glory of “the old Continen- 
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tals in their ragged regimentals flinching not,” but it 
creates better feeling all around, and immeasurably 
increases our self-respect. Pitcairn, who led the 
British advance guard at Lexington, was a gallant 
gentleman, with a reputation as a conciliator. He 
laid about him lustily with the flat of his sword 
to stop the firing. He didn’t want to begin a war. 
The British troops marched forty miles in eighteen 
hours, and showed courage throughout “‘a desperate 
retreat.” 

Reviewing French’s book in the New York Times 
of yesterday, J. D. Adams says: 


You will not find in the school histories the story 
of how a Concord lad, coming across the bridge while 
the dead still lay there, struck a dying Britisher in the 
kead with his axe. Possibly the soldier attempted to 
rise and the boy was frightened. At any rate the inci- 
dent is important in its bearing on later events. Other 
regulars found the body and rushed back to their com- 
rades with the news that one of their number had been 
scalped and his ears cut off. The word passed rapidly 
tl rough the British treops, gaining even more terrible 
details, and had its effect on their conduct during the 
test of the day. Yet their behavior, on the whole, 
reflected great credit on them and by no means deserved 
the denunciation it later received. Burning gun car- 
riages and other material in Concord, they set fire to the 
Town Hall, but stopped to put out the blaze. Stories 
were told of their entering louse after house on their 
retreat and killing all they found there, but our patriot 
orators did not mention that the British were fired 
on from houses as well as from behind stone walls. 
Mr. French maintains it was nothing but military 
gocd sense so to protect themselves, nor is there any- 
thing to show that women or children were wittingly 
injured. Indeed, more than one locked room in Con- 
eord in which military stores were hid was left un- 
touched when the British were told that women were 
sheltered there. 
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There will be a few who will not like to have 
these things brought out even after 150 years, but the 
majority of Americans so honor the men of the Revo- 
lution, so reverence the cause in which they fought, 
and are so sure of the glory that belongs to them, that 
they want the picture painted with every light and 
every shadow that belongs to it. 

In eight historic towns connected with the his- 
tory of that night march of the British celebrations 
have been held. In the Old South Church, the Old 
North Church, in the New Old South, and in Faneuil 
Hall important things have been said. 

Most speakers have emphasized the fundamental 
truth that America stands for peace and democracy, 
and that the responsibility rests on us all to maintain 
these American ideals. 

But I must get myself home from Lexington. 

As I emerged from the subway at the corner 
of Dartmouth and Boylston Streets in Boston a great 
crowd was running excitedly toward Exeter Street. 
I could hardly get around the corner to my apartment. 
The Marathon runners were finishing their course— 
twenty-six miles and 385 yards, the classic distance 
covered in 490 B. C. by the Greek who bore to Athens 
news of the victory at Marathon. I reached my 
windows in time to see them race by almost at the 
finish. If thousands watched the descendants of 
Revere and Dawes on horses, tens of thousands— 
even hundreds of thousands, watched these men, in 
perfect physical condition, revive a still more ancient 
chapter of history and a little of “the glory that was 
Greece.”’ 

On a Patriots’ Day around Boston, one need not 
lack for occupation. 

Boston, April 20, 1925. 


Vacation Days in Maine 


CHAPTER LI 
THE UNEXPECTED TRIP TO NICATOUS 


N “Days Off’ Henry Van Dyke has a delightful 
I chapter on “A Holiday in a Vacation.” 

That holiday was made by leaving the region 
of Bar Harbor with its dinner parties, tea parties, 
garden parties, sea parties, and luncheon parties mas- 
culine and feminine, and going camping in the region 
around Lake Nicatous. 

“Tt lies near the top of the water shed,’ he says, 
“about a thousand feet high. From the region round 
about it at least seven canoeable rivers descend to 
civilization.”” “The water is clear, the shores are clean, 
the islands plenty, and the bays deep and winding.” 
The southeast corner of Maine where it lies he calls 
“a happy remnant of the ancient wilderness.” 

“Tt reminds me of what I once heard in Stock- 
holm: that the Creator, when the making of the rest 
of the world was done, had a lot of fragments of land 
and water, forests and meadows, mountains and 
valleys, lakes and moors, left over; and these He threw 
together to make the southern part of Sweden. I like 
that kind of a promiscuous country. The spice of life 
grows there.” 

In this “promiscuous country” around Nicatous 
I have had three full days the past week. 

Unexpectedly my brother-in-law came into the 
Boston office where I chanced to be for a day or so. 
He had a story of an interrupted motor trip, a friend 
stricken at the wheel, responsibility of building a new 
“eook house” at the Nicatous fishing and hunting 
club, the absolute necessity of my company, of how 
we could leave Boston on the sleeper Monday night 
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and be back in Boston for business Saturday morning. 

His argument was conclusive. Stern duty need 
never knock twice at my door when she calls me away 
from offices and desks for the deep forests, the wide 
lakes and the mountain tops. I had no proper equip- 
ment, but there is our “Bishop” of Winchester whose 
clothes I could wear and whose things I could use, even 
if his big camping shoes were number ten. 

We “descended,” as the French say, from the 
train at 5 o’clock in the morning at Lincoln, Maine, 
forty-five miles northeast of Bangor on the line of the 
Maine Central running to St. John, N. B. Then on 
the porch of one of the best little hotels to be found 
anywhere we watched the town slowly wake up, pass- 
ing the time of day and chatting with both citizens 
and dogs, as they appeared. 

The “roughing it”? I had been promised began 
with a breakfast of cantaloupe, oat meal, bacon and 
eggs, veal cutlets, baked potatoes, griddle cakes and 
maple syrup, hot rolls both white and graham, and 
coffee. I mention the few simple items I took out of a 
possible fifty or sixty others. 

In place of the old buckboard which bumped its 
way all day into the woods, in the old days, we took 
a fast Essex car, which in two hours over hard roads 
made the thirty-four miles to the “head of the falls.’ 

We were headed outward into the vast wilderness 
which lies between the railroad and the coast. Rough- 
ly this region is bounded by the Penobscot and Mat- 
tawamkeag Rivers on one side, the St. Croix River 
between Canada and the United States on the other 
side, and by the seacoast from Calais and Eastport 
down toward Bar Harbor on the south and east. 

As we left Enfield, there were lovely views back 
over the Penobscot River valley and ahead to the 
Passadumkeag mountain which we were to go around. 

Along the roadside, there were masses of golden- 
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rod, purple asters and everlasting. In the bushes, 
spots of vivid color began to appear. Overhead we 
saw occasional flocks of birds. There was no doubt 
about it. The autumn was upon us. 

Hight miles from Enfield there is a little village 
called Burlington, with only one church, a Congrega- 
tional, with clean fresh white paint and dignified old 
colonial tower. We intended to stop when we came 
out, but it was dark and raining. At Burlington we 
left the post office and the stores behind. A few miles 
farther on we left the last farm and entered the woods. 
One soon saw that it was a country with which one 
could not take liberties. There were old log roads, 
but they began in the depth of the woods and ran 
to water, and that water might be miles from civiliza- 
tion. It was a country for guides and compass, for 
canoes and “duffel” bags. Whatever the pioneering 
spirit, wisdom here demanded that we “follow the 
trail.’ 

On the road we picked up a guide who went with 
us in the automobile to the head of the falls. There 
he took our baggage in his heavily loaded canoe and 
poled it up the lovely Nicatous stream three miles 
to Lake Nicatous, while we made the trip on foot over 
an old and rocky road. 

The guide we had ordered met us and soon we 
embarked in canoes and moved up as beautiful a lake 
as I ever have seen. 

Nicatous means “forked water.” There are few 
camps on it. The shores are wooded and the woods 
slope back to ridges. On back of the ridges here and 
there one can catch glimpses of the mountains—even 
Katahdin on clear days. The lake is most irregular 
in shape, with coves and basin, but roughly it is twelve 
miles long by one to four miles wide. Surrounding 
the lake, however, are many other lakes to which 
trips are made—Eagle, Deer, Green, Horseshoe, Duck, 
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Big Sabeo, Gassiabias, Abamgamook and Machias 
Number One, Number Two, Number Three, etc. The 
very names bring up visions of moose, knee deep, 
drinking, of deer among the lily pads, of bear, wildcat 
and porcupine that campers here run upon, of the shel- 
drake and blackheads and other ducks, and the almost 
human call of the “Great Northern Diver,” or loon, so 
characteristic, so picturesque, so astute, so like a flash 
of light in its dive, that it is worth preserving even 
though it feeds on the trout and salmon which we feel 
belong to us. 

Four miles up Lake Nicatous is the camp of the 
Nicatous Club. This is camping with a club house, 
ten bedrooms, twenty single beds and as good mat- 
tresses and springs as can be made, a big general room 
with fireplace and books, and a porch from which 
one can look for miles off over the water and wilderness 
to the south. 

There is a cook-house rigged up in place of the 
one burned, and a real cook, a mess room in the cook- 
house, and here we started wilderness life with cereal 
and preserved blueberries which the cook and waitress 
and cook’s husband and Willis the steward had picked 
while waiting for members to “‘come in.”’ This article 
can not be turned into a menu, but I can add that 
we never were without the most delicious salmon and 
crisp bacon. It was camping with griddle cakes, 
maple syrup, hot bread, layer cake and pie. 

By day we had long fishing trips, but always the 
hot meal ashore, coffee and fish we had caught, salt 
pork, and strange delicious cookies, brought from the 
camp, with apple jelly inside. By night we had the 
blazing logs in the fireplace, the big chairs on which 
one could nap, light and cheer and story telling inside 
and outside—indescribable starlight, the old moon 
on the water, and a marvelous exhibition of the north- 
ern lights. 
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One must not do injustice to these New York and 
Boston members of the Nicatous Club. They are 
not “tenderfeet.”” ‘We spend little time at the club,” 
said one lady. “Weare almost always tenting at Horse- 
shoe or Green Lake or somewhere else, but it is great 
to have the club house as a base.” “I’ve had a little 
lady for several seasons,” said Willis, “who doesn’t 
weigh eighty pounds. But I defy you to find a guide 
who will stand black flies early in the season as well as 
she does or endure more on the carries or in the rain.” 

The club chronicles tell many tales of endurance 
and daring in the twenty-five years or more of the club 
history. One felt up here the strength of strong men 
who grapple with the wilderness, the two-handed men 
with red blood in their veins, the real men who are 
unafraid in God’s out-of-doors. 

But one sensed also the traditions of a high civi- 
lization. The atmosphere was not merely one of kill- 
ing. The unwritten rules were: ‘Don’t kill wantonly.” 
“Don’t take more than you need.” ‘Look out for 
the other fellow.” “Obey the law.” ‘Conserve and re- 
stock.’”” My companion, an old hunter, said: ‘‘As I get 
older, I feel less like killing anything.” Of James S. 
Greves, the veteran president, who died only a few 
weeks ago, they recalled that he always spoke of him- 
self as a “bloodless hunter.” 

I caught my first salmon, a fighter, worth catch- 
ing, worth eating, and my brother-in-law caught 
seven before he gave me his rod, moved away and made 
it possible for me to catch him, but beyond that I 
will not go in fish stories. My salmon is growing as 
I head southward from Boston. But what I said to 
the joking circle about the camp-fire I repeat here for 
a camp motto: ‘Exclusive concentration upon a 
problematical salmon shall never keep me from level- 
ing my binoculars upon anything worth seeing along 
the shore.” 
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The warblers in the tree tops, the blue jays, the 
kingfishers, the partridges and spruce hens, the strange 
northern birds I can’t identify, even the hawks and 
the crows, are worth while, too. 

So with fishing and with philosophy, with long 
carries, heavy loads, tired muscles, deep sleep, re- 
freshed minds and bodies, we made our trip, did our 
business and packed our bags for home. 

We had a thrilling choice of routes back. As Van 
Dyke suggested, many river systems start here. The 
Nicatous region is a famous source. 

A short carry from Lake Nicatous takes one to 
Lake Syslabodsis, the source of the St. Croix River. 
The waters of the Machias lakes go down the Machias 
River which Dr. Van Dyke explored and reach the 
ocean at Machias, Me. Three miles southwest of the 
club house, the Narraguagus River rises which empties 
into the sea at Cherryfield just east of Bar Harbor. 
Four miles to the south one finds the source of the 
Union River which goes out by Ellsworth, Me. The 
waters of Lake Nicatous itself flow out at the north 
end of the lake by the Nicatous stream into the Pas- 
sadumkeag River and thence into the Penobscot. 
We went down the Nicatous stream in canoes and 
then out by the old route we had come in. 

As a Universalist, I like many ways in and many 
ways out. I like all sorts and conditions of men. I 
like the broad view and the far view. I like the ever- 
lasting hope of smoother going just over the ridge, of 
a bigger fish to-morrow. I like the constant reminder 
that the North Star is always there. And I like the 
certainty that, though there be courses many and 
streams many, and riffs and rips and rocks and falls, 
the waters at last will all reach the sea. 

That is why I like Lake Nicatous. 

Boston, September, 1922. 


CHAPTER LII 
AN AUGUST WEEK END IN MAINE 


HIS week end began on a Thursday night and 
ended on a Wednesday morning—nearer a 
week than a week end, but it involved only 

three and one-half days’ absence from the office. 

It gave us four nights and three days in the heart 
of the Maine wilderness, delightful trips going and 
coming, real recreation, refreshment and rest. 

We did not have to study guide-books to find 
where to go or how to get there. The rest began when 
a friendly West Indian porter called ‘“Number four,” 
reached into a taxi for our bags and carried them on 
to a steamboat. From then on everybody worked 
but Johannes and the Madame. 

Thirty-five years ago a cultured New York law- 
yer, Allen Grant, was spending a few weeks at Bar 
Harbor, where he ran upon a curious old Maine guide, 
trapper, hunter and adventurer named “‘Jock.”” Jock 
told him of the beauties of a large lake in the woods 
where he lived called Nicatous, north of Bar Harbor, 
and of the wild country around. The waters of Lake 
Nicatous went into the Penobscot, he said, but short 
carries took one to the head waters of the Machias, 
of the St. Croix, and other rivers. 

In every direction there stretched primeval forest 
broken by hundreds of lakes. Mr. Grant finally went 
up to Nicatous on a fishing trip and was strongly 
attracted to the region. With congenial friends he 
visited “Jock” each year for two or three years, 
staying with the old fellow in his log cabin. The food 
was good but the beds were hard, and Mr. Grant and 
his friends therefore decided to build a sleeping place 
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and send up some good beds from New York, using 
old Jock’s place as before for meals. They bought an 
acre or more and built a house. Jock got into trouble 
soon after and had to sell out, so they bought in addi- 
tion the thirty or more acres he owned and formed a 
modest club to hold it. That club is the Nicatous 
Club of to-day. It is situated on a point four miles 
up Lake Nicatous from the outlet, and six miles from 
the foot of the lake. There have been fires and 
changes—old Jock’s cabin has fallen down, a cook 
house or two has gone up in smoke—but to-day the 
club of forty members has three main buildings, 
a comfortable club house up from the water containing 
nine or ten sleeping rooms, each with two beds, and a 
large lounging room with a fireplace, a bunk house 
for guides, and a cook house down at the edge of the 
lake with dining-room, kitchen and living quarters for 
the steward and his family. 

In this unostentatious, democratic way the club 
began. The people who started it naturally attracted 
to it their own kind, as clubs and lodges and churches 
always have done since the world began. Through 
the years, it has been made up of cultured people of 
the towns or cities, lovers of hunting and fishing, 
students of nature, and especially those who feel the 
call of the wilderness where moose and deer and bear 
still roam and salmon and trout populate the waters. 

Mr. Grant has been dead twenty-six years, but 
his daughter, a charming lady, and his son, a born 
naturalist, are members of the club. His son-in-law, 
Marshall Bacon, an official of the New York Central 
Railroad, was an officer of the club until his early 
death. Mr. Grant’s granddaughters, two lovely girls 
lately out of Vassar, go by during the season every day 
in their canoe from a neighboring island, and often 
come in. 

Under Mr. Bacon’s picture in the big room of the 
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club some member pasted these words, which all the 
old members assert give just a glimpse of the attrac- 
tive, magnetic personality of this interesting, lovable 
man: 


“For still himself he bore at manhood’s simple level, 
And wherever he met a stranger there he left a friend.” 


Brothers of the Madame went into the club in 
its early days. Later she joined herself, then I joined, 
and for years we have been dreaming of the time 
when we could go there together. 

To reach the depths of the wilderness no longer 
is difficult. In the old days, to get to Nicatous one 
had to travel by buckboard from Enfield, twenty-two 
miles over rough roads, in some places built of cor- 
duroy, an all day journey. Now on Monday after- 
noons in the club we can read Sunday’s New York 
Times. One can leave Boston by rail at 7.40 p. m., 
get out at Enfield, Me., at 4.30 a. m. and reach the 
club for breakfast. Or one can do as we did, take the 
night boat, 234 miles to Bangor, motor sixty-two 
miles over hard roads to the outlet of the lake, and 
take a canoe the four miles up the lake, getting to 
the camp by 3 p. m. if everything is on time. Our 
boat was late, so we arrived at 4. But a little more 
than a night’s journey can take one out of the hot, 
muggy, sticky streets of New York and Boston and 
put him in a rocky clearing in the deep fragrant woods, 
where he can look down on the shining waters of one 
of the loveliest lakes of Maine, and the travel incident 
to the transformation may be as delightful as the 
transformation itself. 

It was hot that week in Boston, the most opti- 
mistic will have to admit, and the humidity broke the 
record. On a Monday night I went down to the old 
Bangor boat with my brother and his sturdy twelve- 
year-old daughter—not to go myself but to see them 
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off for Nicatous—and all of us were dripping with per- 
spiration. There was little relief from the heat and 
humidity night or day. On the upper deck of his boat 
sat a bubbling, effervescing, brilliant little lady sur- 
rounded by four lovely children. She was the center 
of attention. The still cameras and motion cameras 
were busy, reporters were interviewing her, and she 
was making everybody laugh with her quick retorts. 
It was Lady Astor, the former Nancy Langhorne of 
Virginia, wife of Lord Astor, and the first woman mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in England. The 
Madame and I have believed in her and admired her 
since we were entertained at her home in London 
with the Sherwood Eddy party of 1923. My brother 
told me’ afterward that all the way to Camden, 
where she disembarked for a visit to her sister, the 
wife of Charles Dana Gibson the artist, her personality 
pervaded the whole boat. 

Three nights later the Madame and I chugged 
away for Maine on the Belfast, a sister boat. With 
us were a youthful uncle and aunt, also members of 
the club—youthful, I assert, because they are just 
my age instead of being a generation ahead. Over 
us sailed the gigantic airship Los Angeles, which was 
visiting Boston that day to adjust the compasses. 
She was up and down the north shore all the evening— 
a majestic spectacle in the darkening sky. We had 
the Los Angeles to start with and a canoe to end 
with—one of the graphic illustrations about us almost 
every day of the dramatic progress of mankind. 

This sail to Bangor is worth taking just for itself. 
It gives one magnificent views of Boston harbor, the 
great city itself outlined against the western sky, 
the flashing lights along the north shore, a cool, quiet 
evening, the best clam chowder in ‘““Yankeedom,”’ then 
peaceful, restful sleep—most of the night. 

We had a typical steamboat crowd—young peo- 
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ple making love, old people growling about the cinders’ 
thin people buttoning up their overcoats and sweaters, 
fat people panting, poetic people exclaiming over the 
sunset (well worth exclaiming over this night), cour- 
teous people pointing out Salem or Thatcher’s Lights 
for the man next to them, and selfish people hanging 
on like grim death to two armchairs although they 
could use only one. 

We knew the way we were to go, and we were 
not surprised by the usual racket at Rockland. In 
fact I waked up before it began to enjoy it to the 
full. Between 3 and 5 a. m. usually we lie there, 
loading and unloading freight—thump, bang, crash, 
roll boys roll, bang, crash, thump, roll, roll, roll. 
The hand trucks carried the tune, the gangplank did 
the staccato, the bales and boxes and crates supplied 
the thumping and the bumping of the grand chorus. 
The red and green lights on the dock were burning 
brightly, a yellow light was flashing, and all the stars 
were shining above us as we came slowly into Rock- 
land. The sun was up when we pulled away, lighting 
up the beautiful hills of Camden. 

Deep peace falls then on amused and exasperated 
alike, and with no sound but little waves lapping the 
bow the passengers fall into the second sleep, the 
beauty sleep, the blessed sleep of complete and abso- 
lute let go. 

Day dawned perfect. My youthful uncle and 
aunt rejoiced at the autumn clearness of the air, for 
two of their boys, councilors in a camp, were waking 
up this morning on the summit of Mt. Washington. 

Under perfect conditions, we sailed across Penob- 
seot Bay and up the river—past palatial summer 
homes, and luxurious private yachts, and tents on the 
shore. 

Samuel A. Eliot remarked to us just as we were 
casting off in Boston that the people who seek rest in 
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Maine are divided into “salt water people and fresh 
water people.” ‘And we,” he went on, “are salt 
water people.”” The family of President Eliot have 
been associated with Northeast Harbor for many 
years. The Madame and I love the salt water. But 
living practically all the year at sea level, it is a greater 
change for us to get to the higher country inland. 

At Bangor we were lucky to get a driver who 
inspired confidence by his personality, who drove 
rapidly, steadily and cautiously, without racing, and 
who was willing to take three hours for the trip and 
let us enjoy it. We followed the Penobscot valley for 
forty-four miles—past the Penobscot Valley Country 
Club, where we had been invited to luncheon (in- 
stead we had bread and cheese as we sped along), 
past Veazie, Orono and the buildings of the State 
University, Oldtown, with its tribe of Indians and 
Indian arts, Costigan, a breeding place of Maine 
mosquitoes, Passadumkeag, where we had a “‘panne”’ 
as the French call a punctured tire—pronounced 
enough like pang to fit tire trouble. The “panne” 
made it possible for us to get out and walk. 

At Enfield we turned more to the eastward. At 
Burlington we began to leave settled country behind. 
At Saponac, we said good-by to the last post office 
with eight miles still to go, and then we entered the 
woods. The Rev. Floyd Cornish of New York, 
whom we found at the camp, remarked that night at 
dinner, “‘It is one of the most wonderful forest drives in 
the state.” The road is rather narrow and winding, 
but hard. The woods stand thick up to the very edge 
of the road, with great boulders scattered through 
them. Now and then we crossed the outlet of a lake, 
and once we passed quite a pond, but generally the 
forest was unbroken. 

Willis White, now seventy-three years old, who 
has guided for my brother-in-law, Mr. Romaine, the 
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president of the club, and for Mr. Calkins, the treas- 
urer, for many years, and Glidden, a powerful built 
guide of forty or thereabouts, met us at the dam, 
where the lumber company has a camp. We were 
disappointed to find we were to go in a motor-boat 
and tow the canoes, but when we started we were 
thankful enough for the power. We had to face a 
southwester which kicked up asea. With four people, 
two guides and all the baggage, we would have had a 
fight for it without the power-boat. As it was it took 
us an hour to go four miles. 

Nicatous attracts two kinds of campers—those like 
my brother and uncle who merely use it as a base 
from which to take canoe trips into the more remote 
wilds, and those who are content to fish in a lake ten 
miles long, sit on the porch of a roomy club house, 
and eat three meals a day prepared by a chef who 
knows his business. 

Though the Madame has made the hard trips in 
the years past, this year both of us were content to 
stay at the club. It was hot for Maine, up to 89 
degrees one day, above 80 degrees every day except 
the last. Our veteran guide did not have a hard time 
with us. 

The main building of the club is placed on a 
high point at a great bend of the lake. One leaves 
the lake, climbs up to the club house, goes through 
from back down to front, and there the lake is again 
before him. In sight there are silvery stretches of 
water, little wooded islands, distant blue mountains, 
miles of forest. In the rough rocky clearing where 
the camp is set there is grass for the one cow which 
supplied us with milk. She is tethered, so that her 
“fierce aspect” does not alarm the Madame so much. 
All of my stroking the cow’s nose, all my rubbing her 
neck, did nothing to change the Madame’s fixed view 
of the ferocity of cows. By submarine or enemy 
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mine field she is not much disturbed. By a cow much 
of the joy of a promenade may be taken away. So 
consistent we mortals are. 

I would not go fishing on Sunday, but I would 
write a book review. I would not fish myself, but I 
would give my blessing to my brother and uncle who 
took the view that the larder must be replenished, 
and I would eat their fish. 

Near the porch of the club house blueberries grew 
thick. A cedar waxwing on a low blueberry bush, 
all lighted up in the rising sun, made one of the unfor- 
gettable views. 

Old friends like everlasting grew between the 
rocks. There were a few white daisies, and buttercups, 
clumps of black-eyed susans, yarrow and golden-rod. 

At the edge of the woods there were ferns, bunch 
berries, and more blueberries. On the site of an old 
building, a thick growth of raspberries, loaded with 
the ripe fruit. 

As to the fishing, suffice it to say that we stayed 
at a fishing club, took out official “Non-resident 
Licenses to Fish in the State of Maine’ at $3.15 each, 
and had our licenses in our possession while we were 
‘fn the fields or forests or waters or ice of the state” 
as further specified in the statute. 

We are not required to incriminate ourselves fur- 
ther except to say that it was hot August weather 
and every fisherman knows that trout and salmon 
take their vacation in August also. The Madame 
caught a beautiful mess of white perch. With the 
perch of my brother and those of the Cornish-Mitchell 
party these gave us fish for the table and provided a 
chowder for our last night which will long remain a 
happy gastronomic memory. When my brother and 
our little niece came back from their long three night 
trip to Horseshoe, Sabeo, Green Lake and other re- 
mote places, they brought the twenty-five trout se- 
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cured on their last day of fishing, in perfect condition 
and most delicious. Ramsdell, steward and cook, is 
a chef competent to command the highest wages, and 
the club secured him because he wanted to live at 
Nicatous for his daughter’s health. His griddles and 
maple syrup, his hot bread and muffins and turnovers, 
his bacon and eggs, his raspberry pie and his cakes, 
were talked over many a night after the meals. 

We have no right to complain much about the 
hardships of the woods. 

At the “Little Hill Farm” we thought we had 
been set down in a great silence, but it was not like 
the silence of the woods and waters in the interior of 
Maine. 

At the farm, though the quiet stood in striking 
contrast to the noise of Boston or Cobleskill, we had 
the sounds of an agricultural region—not unpleasing 
but different from the sounds of this Maine wilderness. 
We could hear the freight trains, two or three miles 
away, toiling laboriously up a heavy grade from one 
side of a watershed to the other, and deep-toned 
whistles of passenger trains between Albany and Bing- 
hamton, the rattle of a farm wagon, a rooster crow- 
ing, a man calling his cows, the motors on the moun- 
tain road a mile above us, and Carlo, Rover, Tim and 
Fido broadcasting at irregular intervals by day and 
night from their different hill stations. In the Maine 
wilderness there was the put-put of a motor-boat a 
few times a day, the voices of one’s own guides or com- 
panions, but no other sounds associated with man. 

The Bangor-Boston Boat, Aug. 10. 


CHAPTER LIII 
THE THOUGHTS THAT THRONG THE WOODS 


AM WALTER FOSS, the writer and librarian 
who died a few years ago, wrote two poems 
which had wide circulation, “The House by 

the Side of the Road,” and ‘‘The Bloodless Sports- 
man.” 

The latter poem I found, clipped from the New 
York Sun, framed and hung near the great fireplace 
at the Nicatous Club, with the inscription, ‘‘Pre- 
sented to the Nicatous Club by a Charter Member.” 

As a text he took a memorable passage of Emer- 
son: 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose and left it on its stalk?” 


The poem is as follows: 


I go a gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 

And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 

For the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 

Are never brought by a rifle shot 
And never are caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
For bigger birds than wing the air 
Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks, 
A bloodless sportsman, I— 
J hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. 
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The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song; 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of the pine 
And thoughts in a flower-bell curled; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So away for the hunt in the fern-scented wood 

' Till the going down of the sun; 

There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 

So away! for the fish by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod; 

There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 

’ For the angler who has no rod. 


Some of our hunting and fishing on the Nicatous 
trip was of this kind. 

One of the wild sounds in which we took especial 
delight was the call of the loon. This bird, not es- 
pecially popular with guides or fishermen, incarnates 
the spirit of the wilderness. The club has a handsome 
specimen stuffed and mounted for the main living 
room. There was hardly an hour of the day at the 
camp that we could not see from one to a dozen on 
the lake. We never took a little trip that we did not 
hear them calling or see them making their lightning- 
like dive. With our glasses we could bring them 
near and see their beautiful black and white mark- 
ings. In the canoe one day the Madame passed her 
glasses to the guide, an observing, intelligent man, 
who exclaimed in delight. In his seventy-three years, 
he said, he had never seen the birds so close. 

The morning that I got back to our apartment 
in Newbury Street, I hailed the ice man just as he 
was leaving the door, not having arrived in time to 
put out the ice card. He was gruff at first, but apolo- 
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gized later, saying: “This job would try the patience 
of Job. Just as you drive off, some old woman sticks 
her head out of the fourth story window and hollers 
like a loon, and I have to carry ice all the way back.” 
That hollering like a loon is about all some folks know 
concerning this wonderful bird. 

There are several kinds of loons, but the bird we 
know in the East is the‘‘Great Northern Diver.’ 

Forbush, in his Birds of Massachusetts, tells us 
that it is from 28 to 36 inches long and has a wing 
spread of 52 to 58 1-4 inches. He speaks of its dif- 
ferent calls and writes them out—the storm call, the 
night call, the laughing call, a wooing note and the 
“silly song.” 

On the shores of lakes like Nicatous or on some 
island never visited by man, it builds its nest, a mere 
hollow in the sand just above the high-water mark— 
a few blades of grass or sticks around it and lined with 
moss or grass. 

When the lakes freeze the bird goes to the sea. 
What Forbush says about it riding wintry seas is 
especially graphic: 

The loon is a wonderful, powerful, living mechan- 
ism fashioned for riding the stormy seas. See him as 
he mounts high above the waves, neck and legs fully 
extended “fore and aft,’”’ and bill a trifle raised, which 
gives to his whole form a slight upward bend, his wings 
beating powerfully and moving as steadily as the walk- 
ing-beam of a side-wheel steamship. He is driving 
straight ahead into the teeth of the gale and making 
greater headway than the laboring steamer that steers 
a parallel course. Now he slants downward, and strik- 
ing just beyond the top of a towering wave shoots 
down its inclined surface and rises again on the coming 
crest. Here, midway of the wide bay where the seas 
are running high and wildly tossing their white tops, with 
a wintry gale whipping the spray from them in smoky 
gusts, the loon rests at ease, head to the wind and sea 
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like a ship at anchor. The tossing and the tumult dis- 
turb him not, as he rides, light as a birch canoe, turn- 
ing up his white breast now and then on one side as he 
reaches unconcernedly backward to preen his feathers. 
His neck narrows at the water-line into a beautifully 
modeled cutwater. His broad paddles push his white 
breast to the tops of the great waves, where it parts 
the foam as he surmounts the crests and glides easily 
down into the gulfs beyond. The freezing spray that 
loads the fishing fleet with tons of ice seems never to 
cling to his tough and glossy plumage; or if it does, he 
washes it off among the fleeing fishes away down in the 
warmer currents near the bottom of the bay. 

Often toward nightfall I have heard his wild storm- 
call far out to windward against the black pall of an ap- 
proaching tempest like the how] of a lone wolf coming 
down the wind; and have seen his white breast rise on 
a wave against the black sky to vanish again like the 
arm of a swimmer lost in the stormy sea. Sailors, hear- 
ing the call, say that the loons are trying to blow up an 
“easterly.” At times his cries seem wailing and sad as 
if he were bemoaning his exile from his forest lake. 
Such is the loon in his winter home off our coast; for 
there he lives and braves the inclemency of the season. 
Of all the wild creatures that persist in New England, 
the loon seems best to typify the stark wilderness of 
primeval nature. 


The loons, the authorities tell us, eat frogs, 
leeches, crabs, mollusks, aquatic insects and water 
plants, as well as fish. I tried to tell our guide that 
loons took the coarser fish first instead of the trout 
and salmon, but he sagely replied that he did not be- 
lieve a loon would make much distinction. 

It may be true, as asserted, that the name loon 
comes from the old English word meaning lummox, 
an awkward fellow—referring probably to its awk- 
wardness on land. It may be true, as the guides also 
allege, that the loon gets more of the fish than the 
members of our club. But Nicatous would lose some- 
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thing of its charm if the loons were shot off. There 
is not much danger, for they dive too quickly for the 
average marksman. Some years ago one of the guides 
caught one on a long trolling line and drew it in. 
“He had to let it go,” said Willis, “‘it beat him so hard 
with its wings.” 

From the porch of the club we could study other 
birds without much effort, although it was the quiet 
month. About four in the morning we had the mar- 
velously liquid notes of thrushes, which the Madame 
decided came from the “‘olive back thrush,”’ but which 
I asserted were hermit thrushes, this being the first 
time I ever disputed her about a bird. However, I 
realize that the chances were ten to one that she was 
right. In all we saw thirty-two birds. Of water birds 
there were the herring gull, the solitary sandpiper, 
the kingfisher, the osprey, and the little green heron. 
Of land birds there were the swift, chewink, phoebe, 
peewee, nuthatch, flicker, downy woodpecker, yellow- 
bellied sapsucker, grackle, red-winged blackbird, 
red-eyed vireo, Maryland yellow throat, goldfinch, 
song, vesper and chipping sparrows, cedar waxwings, 
chickadee, night hawk, marsh hawk, crow, catbird, 
a mother kingbird feeding her young, flocks of juncos, 
robins bobbing up whenever one woke up and thought 
he had a rare bird, and the thrush. Had we gone at 
it in earnest we probably could have secured a much 
larger list. 

Every morning there were fresh deer tracks ‘‘on 
the beach’’ where hardier souls among us took a morn- 
ing dip. Out in front of the club one night last year, 
when nobody was stirring or making a noise, my 
uncle saw several deer come into our clearing to crop 
the grass. Often the guides take visitors out to see 
them as they come down to drink at various points 
on the lake. The caribou have gone, the moose are 
searce, but the deer are plentiful. 
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While we were at the camp my brother George 
made a three-day trip-with his daughter Sarah. In 
his journal of the trip were these entries: ‘““The night 
at Little Sabeo was eventful in that Sarah saw her 
first deer. At sunset we paddled about the lake and 
on a point were two bucks peacefully feeding. We 
came quite close. . . . The next morning at sunrise 
a beautiful buck walked out on the point nearest our 
camp and stood there silhouetted against the sky. .. . 
That same morning we saw five deer feeding at one 
time across from the camp site. . . . In the woods 
near the Pughole we saw another deer which stopped 
quite close to us before bounding away. ... At 
Gassebeas ...a half mile below the big eddy we 
saw a moose. He was standing in the stream feed- 
ing. He watched us as we approached to within 
thirty feet, then calmly drew into his mouth the ten- 
der loose ends of lily pads hanging down and lumbered 
away—expression, shoulders, gait, precisely like the 
pictures. Coming from Gassebeas we also saw two 
hedgehogs, two blue herons, a muskrat, a red-tailed 
hawk and a deer. The latter was in the stream near 
Lake Nicatous. As it saw us it bounded across the 
water in front of us, an unusual and perfect view.”’ 

The combination of sport and study which goes 
on at Nicatous may be seen from entries taken almost 
at random from the log book, which goes back to 1902, 
about eleven years after the club was organized: 

“Three bucks and three does seen to-day about 
Nicatous.” ‘Found coon’s nest.” “July 5th, A. G. 
took 23 trout Spencer Brook.” “8th A. G. took 45 
trout C Brook. Miss W. 2 salmon one cast in G 
stream.” ‘Saw four deer. Photographed 2 of them.” 
“Miss W. caught baby loon and took his picture.” 
“September Mr. D. and Mr. T. killed large black 
bear in lake.” “Mr. L. saw calf moose.” ‘“R. L. C. 
saw wildcat.” 
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One would make a great mistake on these trips, 
however, if he limited his observations to plants, 
animals, insects, birds, mountains, streams and trails. 
He must take note of the people. There are not 
many. One might travel for days and meet no one. 
An experienced woodsman a year or so ago coming 
out of a logging camp in the early spring took a 
wrong turn, and was hopelessly lost for two or three 
days. Going up Lake Nicatous two men heard a 
strange call. They stopped their boat and listened. 
It was repeated and they went to the wild shore across 
from the club and found a man half insane from 
hunger and cold, whom they rescued and rushed out 
to a hospital, but he died in three days. This is no 
place for “cruising cross country.”’ However radical 
a man may be in his ideas, here he must stick to the 
blazed trails or he may find himself in a tangle where 
he can not get out. 

The guides are here to point and lead the way, 
and these guides may be sources of almost infinite 
entertainment and instruction. No two are alike. 
They are strong individualists. They have traveled 
alone too often and too long to be mere echoes of one 
another. They can’t be patronized. They can’t be 
ordered about. They are sturdy, self-respecting 
American citizens asarule. But if one takes them on 
their own terms and pulls with them, they will spend 
themselves without limit for those they serve. 

As a rule they have not studied books of natural 
history, but they have picked up many things. 
From childhood they have been taught or forced to 
observe. How far they can see! What little things 
they notice! They may never have heard the phrase, 
northern pileated woodpecker, but they can de- 
scribe this ‘‘cock of the woods” and his wild cry be- 
fore the storm. They may not know where the loon 
goes in winter, but they have seen him swimming 
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under water, they have chased and caught the baby 
loon, they know many things about his cunning and 
his speed. 

In the deep woods they are at home. Many of 
them cruise around in a vast wilderness and come 
back with fairly accurate reports of the timber there, 
the lay of the land, the strategic place for camps. 

In one of his books John Burroughs has a para- 
graph about there being enough valuable natural 
phenomena on every farm to fill a volume, which goes 
to waste every year for lack of an observer. And he 
goes on to say that interesting and important things 
are happening all about us every minute. In nature 
the curtain is lifted an instant and then dropped. 
We get only glimpses of what is going on. One real- 
izes this in a place like Lake Nicatous, when he feels 
himself watched by sharp eyes which he himself can 
not see, when he hears a crash or a bound, or gets a 
strange scent. Air and water and every square inch 
of turf or forest mold are full of dramatic things wait- 
ing for some one to observe, record, and interpret. 

Some people can not read in the wilderness. 
They say that books are an intrusion, that the volume 
of nature spread out before us is enough. There is 
something to that of course, but a place like Lake 
Nicatous is a place also for great books. 

“Books,” says G. B. Winton, editor of the Meth- 
odist Advocate, “‘are a never-failing recourse. After a 
brisk, stiff climb in the crisp morning air, how good 
to sit at the foot of a great pine or oak and go with 
some stirring writer through the pages of a noble 
book! I have found that it predisposes me in favor 
of a book if I read it under those conditions. The 
birds twitter as they go about their affairs among the 
trees, the wind sighs softly, and when from time 
to time you lift your eyes there is the tender haze 
over the gray valley far beneath and beyond it the 
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blue ranges of the mountains. Do not take a trivial 
magazine or a ‘society’ novel to read in that setting. 
One should have a real book, about God and Man and 
the Universe.” 

Luckily, just as I was starting, there came into 
the office Leathem’s “Life of St. Francis of Assisi,”’ 
a little book which I could slip in my side pocket. 
It proved a lucky stroke. The Madame and I read 
most of it aloud. A little epitome of it will be made 
for the Leader in due time, and I can not attempt a 
review on this page or in this issue. It was an illus- 
tration of the joy that may be added to a camping 
trip by a great story told in an artistic way. 

Picture a quiet Sunday afternoon on the club 
porch, our little clearing, a bit of the woods, over the 
trees the lake stretching away to the south and 
southeast, then miles and miles of woods out of which 
rose the mountains, “Lead,” ‘‘Mopang,” “Hedge- 
hog,” “Sabeo,”’ almost in a line from west to east, 
the sun falling full on all—on the mountain twenty 
miles away, on the kingbird poised on the top of the 
cedar, on the woodbine and the enormous boulder 
over which it climbed, on the blueberries so that they 
seemed like bits of the sky itself. Then think of us in 
our reading coming upon St. Francis’s wonderful 
“Canticle of the Sun.” 


O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to Thee be- 
long praise, glory, honor, and all blessing! No man is 
worthy to name Thy Name. 

Praised be my Lord God with all His creatures, 
and specially our brother the sun, who brings us the 
day, and who brings us the light; fair is he and shines 
with a very great splendor; O Lord, he signifies to us 
Thee! 

Praised be my Lord for our sister the moon, and 
for the stars, the which He has set clear and lovely in 
heaven. 
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Praised be my Lord for our brother the wind, and 
for air and cloud, calms and all weather, by the which 
Thou upholdest life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister water, who is 
very serviceable unto us and humble and precious and 
clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother fire, through 
whom Thou givest us light in the darkness; and he is 
bright and pleasant and very mighty and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother the earth, the 
which doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth forth 
divers fruits and flowers of many colors, and grass. 

O creatures all! give praise and blessing to my Lord, 
and grateful be, and serve Him with a deep humility. 

(Matthew Arnold’s translation revised.) 


And as Leathem adds, “lest we accuse the Can- 
ticle of blindness to the darker and more sorrowful 
side of existence, let us hold fast in our hearts this 
knowledge, that it came from the lips and from the 
heart of a broken and suffering man.” 

There are “thoughts that throng the woods,” 
and ‘‘dreams that haunt the sky,”’ but they need seers 
to help us bring them down. I am not ashamed to 
testify to the help books give me in opening my eyes 
and ears and understanding in the presence of the 
wonders and beauties of nature. 

No part of the trip was more enjoyable than the 
last day. The sun rose on a lake covered with mist 
and drove it away in curling wisps of white beauty. 
Paddling away from the camp dock at 8 a. m., we 
went north and had the light behind us and all the 
glorious reflections of sky and woods mirrored on a 
lake absolutely calm. The day before it was dangerous 
for a canoe—the waves were so high. This morn- 
ing there was not a ripple. 

The motor trip out of the woods and down to 
Bangor was on one of the loveliest days of the sum- 
mer. Passing Burlington on its high commanding 
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ridge we saw a new sign announcing that the im- 
pressive little church was Congregational. Once I 
described it in the Leader as Universalist, and had 
a quick letter of correction from a faithful woman, 
evidently one of the pillars on which such churches 
always rest. Passing West Enfield we saw a Ford 
car with a D. C. license, and the parish assistant of 
our Washington church just climbing into the driver’s 
seat. We stopped for a delightful little visit in her 
father’s dooryard. It mixed the Madame all up as 
to where she was to find so much of Washington 
here on the upper reaches of the Penobscot. 

The driver brought in with him word to the 
effect that the Travelers Insurance Agent at Bangor 
had ordered luncheon for us at the Penobscot Valley 
Country Club, about twenty minutes north of Bangor. 
We demurred, but it did no good. It was all settled. 
The Madame and J had been included in our capacity 
of nephew and niece of our uncle, manager of the 
Travelers in Boston. We surrendered, and that sur- 
render gave us two hours in one of the most pic- 
turesque spots ever picked out for such an institu- 
tion. The large house and grounds had been a private 
estate and had been taken over recently by a club 
backed by leading men of Bangor, Orono, Oldtown, 
Brewer and other places in the Penobscot Valley. 
From. an upstairs balcony we could look down the 
river to Mt. Waldo, and from there eastward in a 
great circle over the river valley to the hills back of 
Bar Harbor and “up Amherst way.”’ It was an ex- 
tensive and impressive view—a rolling golf course, 
cultivated fields, prosperous looking homes, miles of 
landscape beautified by the labor of man—smiling at 
us as if it would ask if it too had not some claim to 
our attention as well as the majestic wilderness we 
had just left. 

No wonder the French, Belgians, British and other 
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foreigners exclaim at the wealth of this country, 
when they find such lovely places not only available 
for citizens of New York, San Francisco, Chicago, 
Washington and Boston, but at the service of cities 
of 26,000 people. 

Of the interesting city of Bangor we must write 
another time. Our driver, who had waited two hours 
for us at the club, although it was not in the agree- 
ment, who was as courteous and generous as he was 
efficient (who deserves to be advertised and whom I 
will advertise to anybody who will write in), brought 
us back to the boat—to Number 4 and Number 2 and 
all the other friendly black faces, just before she 
sailed. . 

’ I wouldn’t call any man simply Number 4 if I 
could help it, but in their special calling probably 
Smith would be too common and Ishkovsky or De la 
Vare too uncommon to insure safe service. 

The “‘numbers’’ did the business safely, and when 
the whistle blew at 3 p. m. we were in a shady place 
on the upper deck once more Boston bound. 


The Jersey Coast 


CHAPTER LIV 
THE SEDGES 


WENTY-SIX miles in an air line south of New 
York, there is a section of the Jersey coast 
much frequented in summer by people whose 

inclination or business keeps them within “striking 
distance” of New York. It is the Rumson-Seabright 
region, reached by railroad to Red Bank or Sea- 
bright, or by the Sandy Hook boat from New York to 
Atlantic Highlands, where one takes train for the 
various resorts down the coast. When the boats are 
running most people going to Seabright travel that 
way, for they have an hour on the water in which to 
cool off after a day in town, and only ten minutes on 
the train. 

At Seabright there are the bathing beaches of 
the Beach Club, the hotels and other proprietors. 
At Rumson, just a little beyond the Seabright bridge, 
is the ‘‘Tennis Club,’”’ where famous stars assemble 
from all over the world. Farther out along the lovely 
Rumson road is the Rumson Country Club, with 
both land and water sports. The Rumson, the Ridge 
and the River roads running to Red Bank are bordered 
with the beautiful places of well-known people. 
Some of these people are very wealthy. One or two 
travel to New York by aeroplane and others by swift 
private yachts. In Seabright there are buildings 
and cottages which still speak of the old fishing vil- 
lage. Some fish are caught, although many boats 
and men have gone into bootlegging. 

In Seabright, in old Oceanic, or Rumson, in Fair 
Haven and in Red Bank, there also are the modest 
homes of tradesmen, gardeners and mechanics, who 
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serve the summer colony, and an increasing all the 
year around population. In the season there are 
many coming and going, there are tennis and golf 
tournaments, there is quite a social whirl. 

Because of this incessant activity life in the more 
secluded spots affords all the greater contrast. It is 
possible in this region to get into real touch with na- 
ture. One can find solitude and rest. There are a 
few of the older families, who first came for the sea 
and sky and country life, still there. There are repre- 
sentatives at least of those families who find their 
enjoyment on their places instead of whirling at high 
speed from club to club or from tea to dinner to dance. 
I do not reflect in the slightest upon the choices of 
people who prefer social activity, nor do I minimize 
the kindness and hospitality which lie back of most 
of these arrangements to give people a good time. 
This kind of thing, however, is not the thing I have 
set out to describe. I present another phase of life 
without the slightest feeling that it is behind the times, 
old-fashioned, unfashionable or less worthy. 

Know then that the solitary place which I de- 
scribe is only four or five minutes from the station 
by motor and only ten minutes by a foot path. It 
commands a magnificent view of the ocean from 
Coney Island down past Deal. As one looks out 
toward the east one may reflect that there is nothing 
between the coast line and the coast of Portugal and 
Spain except that vast expanse of heaving ocean. 
But there is just a little something between the place 
and the coast line. A river flowing northward, the 
Shrewsbury, lies between, kept from the ocean by the 
narrowest sort of sandy isthmus down which the rail- 
road runs from New York. 

This isthmus terminates in Sandy Hook. Once 
within the memory of living men the angry ocean burst 
through that isthmus and flooded the river. Many 
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times hotels or houses on the beach have been wrecked 
or carried away. To-day in places the ocean has 
come in so far that nothing but the heaviest kind of 
blocks of stone dumped along the coast line stops it 
and in astorm the spray flies all over the trains. From 
our solitary place we look over this river and the 
strip of beach with its railroad to the limitless ocean 
beyond. 

On the northern side of the place another river 
flows—the Navesink, coming from the westward 
and joining the Shrewsbury just here. Across this 
river are the lovely Highlands of the Navesink and 
on the abrupt point where the Highlands end is the 
famous Atlantic Highlands light, which one can see 
when forty miles away. As it reaches its junction 
with the Shrewsbury, the Navesink spreads out, 
making many shallows and sedge islands. A little 
creek comes down through the property, and so many 
are the channels that it is not easy to tell which is 
creek, which is Shrewsbury, which is Navesink and 
which is something else. 

There is a piece of woodland in which are fas- 
cinating paths, a “ramble” or path through thickets 
of vines and trees so dense that it seems like another 
world, a wide lawn, and a garden, but that which 
gives the place its atmosphere, its sense of remote- 
ness and solitude, is its distance from the main motor 
road and the extensive views to the north, the west and 
the east. 

There is much of the great world in sight, but it 
is just near enough to kindle the imagination and yet 
not obtrude. 

Southward up the Shrewsbury River there go 
the Patten boats with crowds of excursionists from 
New York for Pleasure Bay—the ‘“Thomas Patten,”’ 
the “Mary Patten” and “Little Silver.” Westward 
up the Navesink there go the old “Seabird” and 
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“Albertina” from New York for Red Bank, each boat 
fifty or sixty years old. Down the beach come the 
hurrying expresses for Long Branch, Ocean Grove, 
Asbury Park, Deal and other coast places. Overhead 
the air express between Atlantic City and New York 
passes on schedule. Swift power boats cut through 
the water, fishermen’s boats chug chug along, sailboats 
add their touch of beauty. Out at sea tugs pass with 
long lines of barges going up and down the coast, and 
steamers of the coast lines en route to Panama or the 
West Indies are almost always in sight. Most stir- 
ring of all are the great liners between Europe and 
New York coming in and going out of our greatest 
port. On a Saturday, for example, it is a great sight 
to see the procession down through the Narrows. 
We can pick them up as they make the turn from the 
Narrows into the Ambrose Channel, and follow them 
past Coney Island far out along the Long Island 
Coast. 

“There comes the Swedish boat,’ we cry. 
“That is the new French liner. That is the Holland 
America boat. She got away at 11.” But what 
is that enveloped in black smoke blown all around 
her by a following wind? She shakes it off as she 
turns, and we see the gigantic ‘‘Leviathan” of the 
United States Lines looming over all and rapidly 
overhauling and passing everything ahead. 

All this sounds like much activity, but it is far 
away. It hardly touches us. The deep-toned whistle 
far out at sea on a dark night dies away and leaves 
the brooding silence all the more profound. The 
flashing light from the lighthouse just touches the 
water in one spot for an instant and the shadows 
seem all the denser because it has been there. 

By day and night, the great things are the sky, 
the clouds, the rivers, the ocean, the far views and the 
solitude. 
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There is one aspect of the view which has grown 
on me tremendously, and that is “‘the sedges,’’ or sedge 
islands. Once they appeared to me to be just so much 
salt marsh with muddy creeks running through. I 
have had to be educated up to them. Like any other 
phase of nature, they have been their own interpreters. 
Human beings are curiously partisan for their own 
kind of scenery. 

The point between the two rivers is called Black 
Point, from the dark cedars with which it was covered 
when white men first made its acquaintance. The 
house on the point where we stay from time to time 
is called “The Sedges,” after the hundreds of acres 
of sedge islands which lie between the main channels 
of the two rivers and the shore. Inlets from the 
rivers and outlets from the fresh water pond cut 
through the far-extending marsh, and twice a day 
the tide runs in and out of these channels. There are 
little islands here and there, built up out of the water, 
covered with bushes and firm enough to land upon. 
‘But the greater part of the sedge is just a far-reaching 
level salt marsh. The herons fly over it and fish along 
its sand bars when the tide goes out. The little marsh 
wrens sing in it and build their nests in its unexplored 
recesses. The fish hawk is always hovering over it. 
And countless numbers of little nameless creatures 
live in it, led by endless battalions of fiddler crabs. 
There are, of course, the other delicious crabs in the 
little creeks, and enterprising men catch them just 
off one’s dock and bring them to the back door to 
sell at a high price. 

The marshes or sedges have never had their fair 
share of praise. Poets, philosophers, and essayists of 
all kinds have described and interpreted the moun- 
tains, the oceans, the skies, and even the prairies, 
but the marshes have remained generally “just salt 


marsh.”’ 
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It was a Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, who, 
more than any one else, opened my eyes to the glory 
of the marshes. His ‘‘Hymns of the Marshes” have 
taken high rank. To the average non-critical lover of 
poetry like myself, they make an appeal because of 
their melody and their spiritual insight. There are 
four of them, all rather long, and the last, “The 
Marshes of Glynn,” is the greatest. He reached his 
Southern marshes through a forest of live oaks with 
“emerald twilights,’’ “‘virginal sky-lights,” “beautiful 
glooms,” and ‘‘wild-wood privacies.”’ 

He pushes the branch of the live oak aside and 


“With a step I stand 
On the firm packed sand, 
- Free 
By a world of marsh that borders a world of sea. 


“The world lies east; how ample, the marsh and the sea and the 
sky! 
A league and a league of marsh-grass, waist-high, broad in the 
blade, 
Green, and all of a height, and unflecked with a light or a shade, 
Stretch leisurely off, in a pleasant plain, 
To the terminal blue of the main.”’ 


The feeling of the greatness of God’s universe, 
the spaciousness of creation, and the possibilities of 
the expansion of man’s mind and heart, have never 
been put better than in the following verses of Lanier: 


“Ye marshes, how candid and simple and nothing-withholding 
and free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky and offer yourselves to the sea! 
Tol:rant plains, that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 
Y~ spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 
God out of knowledge, and good out of infinite pain, 
And sight out of blindness and purity out of a stain. 
As the marsh-hen secretly builds on the watery sod, 
Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness of God; 
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I will fly in the greatness of God as the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt the marsh and the 
skies; 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the greatness of God; 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal marshes of Glynn.” 


Happy is the school boy or girl who gets such 
lines tucked away in the brain. In many an unex- 
pected hour of temptation they will come out with 
steadying power. 

There are innumerable influences about us in 
society which dwarf us. There are inhibitions in us 
and outofus. It is good to get out into wide-stretch- 
ing areas which pull our souls out of these cramping in- 
fluences. The sedges and the sea, if we take time to 
look at them, call us to be big, to be patient, to put 
first things first and last things last. Their whole 
influence is to free us. 

And the inrush of the tide twice a day strengthens 
and comforts us with a sense of the boundless re- 
sources of the Infinite. 

“And the sea bends large,”’ says Lanier. ‘“‘Lo, out 
of his plenty the sea pours fast; full soon the time of 
the flood tide must be.” 


“Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate channels that flow 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
Till his waters have flooded the uttermost creeks and the low- 


lying lanes. 


“The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets run 
Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of the marsh-grass stir; 
Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that westward whirr; 
Passeth, and all is still; and the currents cease to run; 
And the sea and the marsh are one.” 
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It has often been said that the impression nature 
makes upon us comes not only from what the moun- 
tain, the sea or the marsh is in itself, but from the 
association men have had with it. The men who have 
gone down to the sea in ships in all ages, the mountain 
climbers, the nature students, deepen and beautify 
our communion with nature. 

When the student looks out over wide-ranging 
marshes and thinks of the marshes as “candid and 
simple and nothing withholding and free,” and of 
“the freedom which fills all the space twixt the marsh 
and the skies,”’ he knows that he has a picture of both 
the marsh and the poet. But with a great price 
Lanier obtained this freedom. He was poor always. 
He contracted tuberculosis in the Southern army 
during the Civil War. He died at thirty-nine. He 
did his literary work while he was teaching and play- 
ing the flute to earn his bread, and in the intervals 
between long illnesses which completely prostrated 
him. Always he had to hurry because the end of 
his day seemed so close at hand. One is grateful 
that the calming power of nature came into his life 
and that he achieved the victory so that he could 
write: 


“Oh, what is abroad in the marsh and the terminal sea, 
Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 
From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 
By the length and the breadth and the sweep of the marshes of 
Glynn.” 


In November, 1924, traveling southward, we 
had two glorious days of Indian summer at “The 
Sedges.”’ The marsh, which looks brown in the spring- 
time, while the new green stalks of sedge grass are hid- 
den by last year’s growth, and which is vivid green 
all summer, had taken on a beautiful golden color. 
The gentle wind coming down the Navesink sent 
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hurrying waves chasing one another over its surface 
like those on a vast wheat field. There were many 
gulls, but most of the other birds were gone. The 
fish crows, which stay all the year, were active, of 
course, and we were delighted to find the fishhawk 
or osprey still there high overhead, wheeling in his 
powerful and beautiful flight. 

We went down to “‘the sand lot,” a waste space 
of three and one-half or more acres separated from 
the main part of the place by a creek, by trees and 
bushes and by the habits of the residents, for 
practically nobody goes there. But what a little 
world it is. There are tons of driftwood brought 
in by the tide, parts of boats and buoys, a life raft 
entire, and curious carved sticks and timbers from 
the ends of the earth. When the sun shines hot, one 
can find protection and a cool breeze under great 
masses of bayberry and groundsel. When the wind 
blows cold, the same bushes cut it off, and many a 
hot, fragrant timber invites one to lie full length in 
thesun. The old dog likes it there, and the little sea- 
side sparrows with their olive green upper parts come 
very near. We are almost in the sedge itself and 
we get the feeling that it knows all about our cares 
and fears, all our evil humors, and draws them out— 
while the great open space above us sends down 
unfailing stores of strength and cheer. 

It is a place of rest—a place for brooding—a place 
where one can take fresh hold on the reality of a good 
universe and a good God. 


CHAPTER LV 
SOME SUNDAYS AT THE SEDGES 


RAVELING between Boston and The Sedges one 
has the usual luxurious five-hour trains or the 
one night boats between Boston and New York 

City, and an additional journey of twenty-six miles 
down New York Bay to Atlantic Highlands, and five or 
six miles in a train first along Sandy Hook Bay and 
then on the narrow isthmus of Sandy Hook itself 
along the ocean. It takes one and one-half hours to 
travel this way between New York and Seabright, and 
it takes five minutes by motor to cross the bridge 
over the Shrewsbury River to Rumson, and pass 
swiftly over the Rumson Road and Navesink Ave- 
nue to a half hidden and partly wooded isthmus we 
call one of our homes. Here stand the three summer 
houses of our kinsfolk, and the one dear to the Madame 
from childhood associations and for which only once 
in a while she remembers she has some kind of legal 
responsibility. 

The place is associated in our minds almost 
exclusively with rest, freedom from care, complete 
change, walks in woods and thickets, canoe trips up 
little creeks where one sees the land from new stand- 
points, and sails on wide waters with far views. 

Born in the hill country as I was, it has been 
only during the past summer that I have had much 
to do with sailboats. One of my brothers-in-law has 
been giving me lessons in managing the ‘“‘sneak-box”’— 
a ducking boat not easily upset and therefore exactly 
right for a beginner. My education in sailing has not 
advanced far, but far enough to teach me that “a 
sheet”’ is not a sheet, that such impalpable stuff as air 
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can be spilled, that winds can come from both sides 
of a stream at about one and the same time, and that 
with wind and tide against one in a narrow passage 
the beginner had better stop sailing and pole home. 
It has advanced far enough also to make me feel the 
thrill of conquest when one makes a strategic point 
against a head wind, the deep reward of the free 
wind carrying one home when one has won his way 
tack by tack to the destination, the spaciousness of 
it all, the tingle of wind in face, the slapping waves, 
the glad sunshine, and the sense of freedom. 

My education has gone far enough also to con- 
vince me that the race is losing something of last- 
ing value by too exclusive devotion to motors. 

_So far as the past summer is concerned, the 
Sundays at The Sedges seem to have made the deepest 
impression. 

One Sunday afternoon we explored creeks past 
which we had motored since I first knew the place, 
but up which I never had gone and up which my wife 
had not gone since she was a girl. 

The creeks, of course, are salt water passages 
between sedge islands. So hidden are the entrances 
and the exits, if we may call them that, that one has 
to take careful directions and follow them literally 
if one wants to make a particular passage. 

From the shore such creeks do not appear to be 
much of anything, if one sees them at all. On the 
water, they seem to be a part of the vast domain of 
the ocean, cleansed and purified twice each day by the 
tides, filled with a fascinating life both plant and 
animal, and belonging neither to ocean nor shore ex- 
clusively, but to both. The canoe soon is half hidden 
in the tall sedge. There are great estates close by, 
but one hardly realizes it. One has got away from 
such things. One drifts along with just exercise 
enough involved to keep the blood circulating and 
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just rest enough to fit one for busy hours in town on 
the morrow. The chewink talks to us from a thicket 
on the shore and answers every call we give as long 
as we are within earshot. What a friendly bird he is. 
We come upon the nest of the marsh wren fastened to 
the sedge, swaying up and down, but there is nothing 
in it. So with sharp knife and great patience we cut 
it loose to mail to the “nature section” in Washington 
and perhaps to be the basis of a talk to school children. 

We see the various herons here and there rising 
as we approach, settling down again in places where 
they know man seldom or never goes. We watch the 
osprey, so common here that we never go out but that 
we see one or more of these powerful and beautiful 
birds. But we are puzzled by a large, low flying bird, 
poking along the creeks and over the island, decidedly 
not a buzzard, not at all like the osprey, and certainly 
no gull, no crow,no heron. At last we have it, when 
the Madame gets her glasses squarely on him—a speci- 
men of the interesting golden brown marsh hawk, 
which we have not seen about the place for some 
years. 

We see only a few of the things. If we could 
go down into the roots of the sedge and follow the 
fiddler crabs as they scuttle away before us, if we 
could journey along with the little fishes making the 
water all silver before us, if we could sail with the 
crab or even stand and observe in any one spot with 
informed brains and trained senses, what a wealth 
of things we might report! 

We do see the outlines, we sense something of 
the wealth of life about us, and it rests, invigorates 
and delights. 

A much more strenuous Sunday afternoon was 
the time we went out in a gale for a canoe trip up 
through the Salt Water Pond to the dam at the Fresh 
Water Pond. Again the weather-wise, water-wise 
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brother told us how to crawl along the bank, dash 
to the other bank where the creek turned, and work 
our way up at last to the dam. Here we held fast 
until ready to go home, and then about all we had to 
do was to let go and to steer. 

It is not the custom to rise early at the Sedges 
on Sunday morning. Breakfast, which on week days 
is at 7.30, so as to catch the 8 a. m. fast train, is put 
at 9 o’clock. This is partly to let the family sleep and 
partly to let the maids go off in the motor car to 
Seabright to attend 7 o’clock mass. They don’t 
return until 8 and need an hour in which to change 
their clothes and get things ready. For a long time, 
however, the cook, when I am around, has been in 
the-habit of leaving coffee bubbling on the gas stove 
for me. About the time she drives out the gate with 
the others I am pouring two fragrant cups of coffee 
and carrying them upstairs, where the Madame and 
I have breakfast cosily together. This enables me 
to go to 8 o’clock service at the little Episcopal 
church—St. George’s-on-the-River—on the Rumson 
side of the river near Seabright, and, what is also a 
consideration, gives me a delightful after breakfast 
tramp in the fresh morning air. I am a little re- 
luctant to confess it, but it may be that one factor 
in the matter is that it also excuses me from driving 
off in state to the 10.80 service, where there is a crowd 
of people, and a more elaborate service. A Sunday 
morning last July, when I went out on the lawn the 
air was sultry, the sky was overcast and I heard thun- 
der. Hurrying back I changed my straw hat for a 
cap and grabbed my raincoat. Before I had gone a 
hundred yards on my way to church it began to 
sprinkle and very soon to pour. 

I had the joy of a tramp in the rain, a half hour 
service of devotion in the early morning, a walk on the 
beach with the great heaving expanse of the ocean 
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before me and the surf breaking at my feet, and 
ergs a walk back with the storm pelting me in the 
ace. 

My route to church was a foot-path with no 
highway near. Leaving the lawn of The Sedges, it 
leads over a wild sand lot, partly covered by salt 
meadow and thickets of groundsel and sweet bay. 
Here the seaside sparrow always flies in the same 
place. Here often, as this morning, the song sparrow 
tunes up as I go by. Passing through a gate at the 
end of the sand lot the scene changes suddenly. One 
leaves the beautiful, wild Navesink, the hundred 
acres or more of sedge islands, the untrimmed, uncul- 
tivated waste land strewn with driftwood, for the 
calm, level Shrewsbury River, the beautiful places 
bordering it, the lawns carefully tended, the trees, 
vines and flowers which wealth plus taste can create 
almost anywhere. The path here finally rises to the 
top of the bluff overlooking the river, the narrow 
beach and the ocean. On this rainy Sunday there 
was nothing visible out at sea. The weather was 
too thick. Only the fishhawks soared above the weirs 
watching their chance to dive, strike and rise with 
their breakfast. 

The little church is called the most beautiful in 
the diocese of northern New Jersey. It is situated 
on the Rumson side of the river, just across from 
Seabright village and so close to the beach that one 
frequently gets the sound of the surf through the 
greater part of the service. Parish hall, rectory, the 
Gothic church, the wide-spreading lawn, are built, 
placed, beautified, with the exquisite taste Episco- 
palians generally display. The rector, the Rev. G. 
Dutton Dale, is a faithful minister and a good man. 
He stays on year after year, keeping the confidence 
of the fisher folk, the tradespeople and the summer 
residents alike—something of an achievement. 
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Not at all an inadequate preacher himself, he 
brings in, especially in the summer season, promi- 
nent preachers of the church. And one almost never 
hears a note of intolerance or bigotry sounded in 
St. George’s-on-the-River. 

As I emerged on the highway, near the church, 
I saw the flashlight in the semi-darkness of the storm, 
at the junction of the Beach Drive and the Rumson 
Road. On both sides of the river nearly everybody 
seemed asleep—only the milk-men, the baker, the 
truck loaded high with freezers of ice cream, the 
Catholics coming from early mass, were about. A 
slight figure came running out of the storm and 
darted into the rectory—the Catholic maid hurrying 
back to prepare an Episcopal repast. There were 
only six of us in the church besides the rector—three 
men and three women. Symbolically I took the 
communion. Actually I did not intrude, although 
the rector has told me repeatedly that it would not 
be considered an intrusion. But the service was 
most impressive and beautiful. There was no music 
except the clear, lovely note of the song sparrow sing- 
ing outside in the storm. 

One is jubilant after such an experience. One 
pushes almost gaily homeward through the rain. Is 
it because duty is done and over with? Hardly, I 
think. Is it the joy of facing the elements? Is it 
the physical well being of muscles exercised, organs 
working, blood circulating? Is it that one has made 
contact with spiritual reality? Who knows for sure? 
It is true, however, that one is more certain after such 
an experience. Life ceases to be divided. Unrest 
vanishes. Work is more worth while. People have 
more good inthem. Death is robbed of fear. 

There was a beautiful Sunday of the early autumn 
that I remember especially. The sun came up out of 
the sea a ball of fire—but now far more to the south 
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of course than when we watched him rise in July. 
And across the same sea came a cool bracing breeze. 
The sun had punch enough to make it fairly hot where 
the breeze did not strike. Again I took “the walk 
along the bluff,” but this time it was entirely different. 
The sedge was turning yellow but had not reached 
the deeper golden brownish yellow of the late fall. 
Some of the birds had gone, and some of those that 
stayed were feeding and circling about in flocks. 
There were grackles, blackbirds of various kinds, 
starlings, flickers, goldfinches, some of the sparrows, 
coveys of quail and of course the fishcrows and the 
fishhawks. All were out on this bright morning. All 
were busy. Of the birds that make little shivers of 
delight go up and down the Madame’s spine there 
was slight evidence—just the sharp chuck and a fleet- 
ing glimpse of the thrasher, and the soft sweet notes 
of the cardinal singing under his breath. 

Three of the great blue herons were wading and 
fishing along the edge of the island where successive 
generations of dogs of the family lie buried. Green 
herons and marsh hens flew from a tree by the path 
with raucous cries. A single white heron flew. up, 
whether one of the snowy egrets which often visit 
the place, or the young of the little blue, I could not 
tell. 

I had taken some bread from our early breakfast 
in my pocket, but had felt moved to say to the Mad- 
ame: “I simply can not feed all the birds in the world 
and I’m not going to worry about it any more.”” Un- 
consciously I found that I had been thinking about 
the birds who come to our feeding tray in Boston, and 
to the window ledge in Washington, and to the food- 
boxes at Cobleskill and at the little hill farm. How 
could I make all the rounds? What would they do 
when I was gone? It was all a part of the false sense 
of responsibility some of us carry. 
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On the sand lot the groundsel now was in bloom. 
Along the bluff there were quantities of honeysuckle 
and the honey bees were busy in it. Some of it had 
twined itself about the trunks of old cedars and was 
blooming in solid masses up to the lower branches, 
making the trees veritable old graybeards with bloom- 
ing brides. 

When I reached the path on the top of the bluff, 

I saw a four-master under full sail headed south, 
running fast in the fresh breeze. 
_ Almost anything in nature in the early morning 
is good preparation for worship, but these things I hold 
of especial value although I do not remember seeing 
them laid down in our manuals of devotion: A bird 
singing low just for you, masses of blossoms with 
the dew on them, wide-spreading lawns shaded by all 
manner of noble trees, the path of the rising sun in 
the sea, a ship under full sail. 

When I reached the little church this September 
morning I thought I had never seen it so beautiful. 
Part of the Japanese ivy toward the river and the 
sea had turned red, the darkest, deepest, richest red 
imaginable, and that on the north and west still 
showed the fresh green of early summer. 

There is little to say about the service on this 
Sunday except that it was satisfying. There were 
thirteen worshipers as I entered and I made the 
fourteenth. At 11 o’clock there would be 200. 
Approximately one hundred and eighty-six, therefore, 
of these worshipers never would see the chancel 
window with the sun full on it—a glorious golden 
vision worth going to church for if for nothing else. 
The side windows were partly open, so instead of 
blue and green saints we had bits of blue sky, and as 
we rose to listen to “the holy gospel for the day” 
bits of blue sea, and whenever we lifted up our eyes 
waving branches of green trees or vines. 
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That same holy gospel was providentially fitted 
for me—just the few verses that tell about the folly 
of worry, the birds of the air and the Heavenly Father 
that feedeth them, the lilies of the field which toil 
not nor spin nor carry vanity cases around, and yet 
are arrayed in beauty far surpassing Solomon or his 
wives or even the 11 o’clock congregation. 

There isn’t much more to tell about the service— 
no choir, no sermon, no display in pulpit or pew, but 
somewhere along in it the two great commandments 
of the Master, some noble and inspiring prayers, and 
a strengthening and uplifting atmosphere. 

“Tt all was because you were in the mood,” said 
some one to whom I was relating the experience. 
Undoubtedly. The mood has everything to do with 
worship. I was prepared and I was blessed. 

The Madame is rather a careful observer anda 
good reasoner. She put this going to early church 
to me with disconcerting frankness. 

“Is it because you want to get it over and done 
with early in the day?” she asked, and I said, ‘“‘I don’t 
know.” 

“Ts it so you can be free to go out in the canoe 
and poke around in the little creeks all the forenoon?” 
she went on relentlessly. 

“Ig it because you have only your old clothes 
here and don’t want to be seen among the nicely 
dressed people at 11 o’clock?” she continued. 

“Or,” pursuing her advantage, “‘is it that you want 
an excuse to get up early, or to have breakfast be- 
fore the family, or to have a walk by yourself?” 

“I don’t know,” I repeated emphatically, “TI 
don’t care to know. But it suits me down to the 
ground.” 

And she laughed and said, ‘‘The way you tell it, 
it ought to suit anybody.” 
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CHAPTER LVI 
THE MOTHER SEA 


T last we have reached the sea, the mother of 
all life. From day to day we look off on its 
distant horizons, see the spray dash over the 

bulkheads, hear the voice of the surf and immerse 
ourselves in its salt tide. 


“O mother sea, O fortress,” 


said my friend, quoting Swinburne, as the great break- 
ers rolled in and lifted us— 
“O mother sea, O fortress, 
What new strand, what new delight 
Of waters may this be!” 


To swim in on the crest of great waves, to feel 
the lifting power of the “‘mother sea’”’ as she bears us 
along, to crawl out at last on to the warm sand, under 
the friendly sun, and rest on the bosom of the solid 
earth—all this is a spiritual as well as a physical de- 
light. i 

But the “mother sea’”’ commands understanding 
and obedience. She will not spoil us by changing 
and relaxing. She wants us to find out the truth and 
to do the right thing and thus get strong. And we 
are at the stage of our development where we need 
the prick and spur of necessity, the pain which fol- 
lows infraction, the warning of tragedies. 

Just up the beach from us, four young priests at 
a retreat went into the same ocean, but none of them 
could swim. It is a dangerous shore with a strong 
~ undertow and with a set of the current up and down 
the coast. They did not know it. All at once one of 
them was missing. There were life guards within a 
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few hundred yards, where we were swimming, a boat, 
a pulmotor, everything for emergencies, but they 
spent half an hour looking fruitlessly before giving 
the alarm. When the life guards came, the body of 
the young priest had been swept far out to sea and 
never was recovered. 

To know, to keep cool, to act quickly—what 
value attaches to such qualities. They do not shine 
like the undying courage which plunges in, takes a 
desperate chance, and snatches life back from death, 
but they are the real fundamental things which, in 
the long run, do most of the saving. 

“T hate the sea,” said the hero, in Mr. Chambers’s 
“A Fighting Chance.” “A man who plays with it 
must be on his guard every second. To spend a life- 
time on it is ridiculous—a lifetime of intelligent 
effort against perpetual, brutal, inanimate resistance, 
one endless, uninterrupted fight, a ceaseless human 
maneuver against senseless menace.” 

“T love the sea,” said a Belgian. “It is our very 
life. Our country was made from the sea. It has 
been defended by the sea. We have called on the 
mother sea again and again to save us in our ex- 
tremity. It is the source of all life on earth, but it is 
especially the source of our life.” 

In all literature, the fear of the sea and the love 
of the sea show themselves, side by side. 

In the old Bible literature there are passages like 
Jeremiah’s: “There is sorrow on the sea. It can not 
be quiet.” And there are noble utterances like the 
Psalmist’s: “The sea is his and he made it and his 
hands formed the dry land.’’ 

The four great monsters of Daniel’s vision and 
the awful monster of Revelation with his seven heads 
and ten horns and on his head blasphemy, came up 
out of the sea. 


A very different attitude inspired the old familiar 
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passage: “O Lord, how manifold are thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth is full of 
thy riches, so is this great and wide sea.”’ 

Bryant writes of ‘‘old ocean’s gray and melan- 
choly waste,’’ but Keats by the side of the sea gives 
us the immortal lines: 


“O ye who have eyeballs vex’d and tir’d, 
Feast them upon the wideness of the sea; 
O ye, whose ears are dinn’d with uproar rude, 
Or fed too much with cloying melody— 
Sit ye near some old cavern’s mouth, and brood 
Until ye start, as if the sea-nymphs quir’d!”’ 


“And there was no more sea,”’ said John the exile 
of Patmos. To him it was the symbol of separation 
from all that he loved. 

But when we get down to Kipling and “The 
Seven Seas” we find the Lord taking it all back. The 
souls of the jolly, jolly mariners couldn’t stand a 
heaven with neither “‘lead nor lea.”’ 


“Must we sing forevermore 
On the windless, glassy floor? 
Take back your golden fiddles and we’ll beat to open sea.” 


And the good Lord established the borders of the 
sea to all eternity, 
“That such as have no pleasure 


For to praise the Lord by measure, 
They may enter into galleons and serve him on the sea.’ 


My sympathy, of course, is with those who love 
the sea. Born inland, passionately devoted to the 
hill country, I could easily be one of the partisans 
who see the superiority of the mountains to the sea, 
or who write on the sublimity of the forests or prairies, 
or who praise the majesty of inland rivers. But a 
Universalist philosophy prevents that. The whole 
universe is the Lord’s, and the fulness of it. Nature 
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prejudices are as stupid and hateful as sectarian 
prejudices. 

We as Universalists have to include within the 
range of our sympathy and appreciation everything 
we can see, the seven seas and every continent, every- 
thing big the telescope can bring, everything little 
the microscope can find, every stick and stone and 
bird and tree and flower and every human being. 

So, landlocked as I was in the beginning, I have 
learned to love the sea. It is the mother of life. It is 
our old home. It is the place in the evolutionary proc- 
ess whence we have all come. 

It is the economic basis of everything. It isa 
source of wealth. Its food supports a large part of 
therace. Itsrains make all therest. It isa laboratory 
where scientists like the late Prince of Monaco dis- 
cover laws of value to those even who think they 
hate the sea. 

It is the battle ground of all the captains coura- 
geous who go out against storm or fog or tide or 
darkness. 


“All brave captains, and all intrepid sailors and mates, 
And all that went down doing their duty.” 


It is the great place of adventure and it becomes 
even more so as we cross it in the air. 

“They that go down to the sea in ships, they that 
do business in great waters, these see the works of the 
Lord and his wonders in the deep.” 

And it is the element which more than any other 
now unites the nations. 

Man who ventured out on it in his log canoe or 
little sailboat might well fear it. We have ships that 
are leviathans and the old mother sea humbly carries 
the heaviest of them from land to land. 

John on Patmos, looking helplessly across the 
few miles which separated him from the mainland, 
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naturally would picture the golden age as one when 
such barriers would be removed. But we look at three 
thousand miles of water as a tie. It will carry our 
heaviest burdens. It will carry us. It makes it 
possible for us to go to those we love in other lands. 
So we cry: 

Give us more boats. Give us more travelers. 
Give us the boys of the world making bridges with 
their boats. Give us the girls of the world, as the 
young Countess said, “clasping hands and making a 
big circle.’ Give us an exchange of professors and 
students. Give us visits by men of intelligence and 
good will. Gradually we will increase the number of 
those who understand; and with understanding will 
come brotherhood. 


CHAPTER LVII 
THE FOUR WAY LODGE 


O most people whom I meet the Pine Barrens of 

New Jersey do not mean much. They convey 

a hazy impression of an uninteresting wilder- 

ness covered with scrub pine. Those who are up on 

their history remember dimly perhaps the sand rob- 

bers of the American Revolution in the wild wooded 

region back from the Jersey coast. Those who go to 

Atlantic City or Lakewood ride for miles through 

thinly populated areas. The most of us know noth- 
ing about them and see no reason why we should. 

For those who have eyes to see and ears to hear 
it is an illuminating experience to penetrate to the 
heart of this region, and a greater experience to linger 
there a few days. In the first place it has a flora 
which is distinctive. The state of New Jersey has 
published a large volume showing how in geologic 
ages past a considerable part of the state was an island 
cut off from the mainland by a sound running roughly 
from the waters of the Delaware to the waters of the 
Hudson. Isolated, the vegetation remained unmodi- 
fied by factors which were operating on the mainland. 
Many plants tell interesting stories of remote ages 
long before history began. In the second place, it 
is an area almost at the gateways of huge cities, 
and alongside important arteries of commerce, but 
in which one can get as far away mentally from the 
sights and sounds of our rushing age as in the deep 
woods of Maine or Canada. 

Though I have lived summers in Rumson, 
motored often in the beautiful woods around Lake- 
wood, visited from time to time the Murray Grove 
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Association near Toms River, and flitted in and out 
of these wastes, it remained for a group of Philadelphia 
Quakers to put me really in touch with the region. 

They themselves came to know it through a 
lucky circumstance in their lives. Many of them 
were pupils of a rare old character, Thomas Brown, 
who for thirty years or more was first a teacher and 
then the principal of the Westtown (Pa.) Friends’ 
School. ‘‘He,” said Morris Leeds, one of the group, 
“taught us to utilize the outing resources at our doors, 
showed us we didn’t have to go hundreds of miles or 
spend large sums of money in order to travel or study 
nature or have a good time.” 

On canoe trips with ‘‘Master Thomas,” as they 
all call him affectionately, they explored the little 
rivers and streams that run for miles and miles through 
the pine woods of New Jersey. Gradually they lo- 
cated favorite camping places and went there again 
and again. Finally they were men grown and immersed 
in the business or professional life of Philadelphia 
and other cities, and began to long for a place near 
one of these little rivers where they could go and take 
friends, and perhaps assemble once a year for a re- 
union. 

In 1912 they bought a tract of land and built a 
camp. It is located four miles off the Philadelphia- 
Atlantic City Electric Railway, about forty-five 
miles from Philadelphia and about twenty from 
Atlantic City, in the pine woods, on the banks of the 
Great Egg Harbor River. 

It is hard to put into words the grateful loneli- 
ness of this region—especially in the winter time—or 
the beauty of holly, laurel, scrub pine, beech and oak, 
flooded streams, the squashy bogs, the silent deserted 
trails winding on and on farther than one. can walk 
with never a sign of human habitation. 

It snowed hard when I started on this trip. In 
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New York City there was a good start on the eleven 
inches they were to receive. In Philadelphia the 
streets were filled with dry sandy snow, and the swirl- 
ing particles stung the face. By the time we reached 
Mays Landing it had turned to rain, and thereafter 
it rained and froze, froze and rained, until I left. 
There was no winter sunshine, just storm clouds, 
rain and mist, snow on the ground, water under the 
snow, icicles, snow and raindrops on trees and bushes. 
But the storm deepened the impression of solitude. 
I was glad to have it. The brilliant red of countless 
holly berries standing out against their glossy dark 
leaves was our one touch of vivid color. The fresh 
deer tracks in the snow and the notes of winter 
wrens, blue jays, woodpeckers, and crows, were our 
sole testimony to the presence of life which exists 
even when all about seems to be one vast solitude. 

Henry Van Dyke once made a trip into this 
South Jersey country in the early springtime with 
these same Quakers. His account of his canoe trip 
“Between the Lupin and the Laurel’”’ makes one of the 
most beautiful chapters in “‘Days Off.” 

I doubt if he knows the Quakers as well as Ido, 
although he speaks truly of “a certain poise of mind 
and restraint of temper” they possess, ‘‘a sweet assur- 
ance of unseen things and a mind expectant of spiritual 
visitations.” 

But his interpretation of a Jersey springtime, his 
expression of joy in the outing and his description of 
the laurel in full bloom, show his best literary ability. 
One sentence on the laurel is perfect: ‘‘Cool, pure, 
virginal in their beauty, the innumerable clusters of 
pink and white blossoms thronged the avenues of the 
pine woods and ranged themselves along the hillsides 
and sloping banks, and trooped down by cape and 
promontory to reflect their young loveliness in the 
flowing stream.” 
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I wish that he could have seen and described this 
same laurel on the dark January days when I saw 
it—snow on the ground, rain falling and freezing, no 
hint of pink or white blossoms, but the dark green 
glossy leaves, brave and beautiful as they bent under 
the storm. And I wish that he could have told the 
story of the holly trees out there in the wilderness. 
like the hemlock, pine and laurel— 


“Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime, 
How faithful are thy branches.” 


When one sees these trees in the few remaining 
spots which have not been invaded by the hunter 
for Christmas greens, one realizes the tragedy of the 
slaughter we still permit at that glad season, of holly, 
mistletoe, ground pine, laurel and other lovely things 
on the way to extinction. The nature lovers are doing 
much to educate us along these lines. 

When Leeds reminded me of Van Dyke’s chapter 
and I looked it up I found that it was the second time 
I had followed his trail, for in the same book was his 
chapter on the Lake Nicatous country, Maine, to 
which I referred in a previous article. Van Dyke is 
a good man to follow even if one has to follow afar 
off. 

The pine barrens of the region I am describing 
formerly were more thickly settled than now. On our 
tramps we would come out of the woods into more 
open areas now a part of the forest which once had 
been cleared by some settler. Hardly a trace re- 
mained of those years of cultivation. 

We crossed the embankment of an old railroad 
which once ran up to Weymouth. In the time of the 
American Revolution, they dug bog iron in that re- 
gion, and cast cannon for the American Army. It 
was a railroad of wooden rails and mule power. 
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“Thoreau,” said Master Thomas, ‘described a rail- 
road where the cars were drawn by a bull and called 
the force moving the train a ‘bullgine.’ This one he 
would have called a ‘mulegine.’ ”’ 

The Quaker camp in these woods which I have 
just visited is called “The Four Way Lodge.” Kip- 
ling’s Poem, “‘The Feet of the Young Men,” came out 
about the time they were building and gave them 
their name: 

“Now the Four Way Lodge is opened, 
Now the hunting winds are locse, 
Now the smokes of spring go up to clear the brain, 
Now the young men’s hearts are troubled for the whispers of the 
trues, 
Now the Red Gceds make their medicine again.” 

They had among them then an architect, now 
dead, who drew the plans, and every stone and shingle 
speaks of a planner who had fine feeling for what was 
appropriate in the wilds. The lodge is no intrusion. 
It just melts into its surroundings and yet it does its 
work. There is the one large mess and assembly 
room, with fireplaces at each end which easily take 
three or four foot logs, and room for a table long 
enough to seat thirteen or fourteen without crowding, 
and the grate and irons, by the way, were designed 
and built by F. J. Stokes, one of the owners, a manu- 
facturer of Philadelphia. 

There are two bunk rooms giving off the mess 
room on one side and a little kitchen on another side. 
There are closets and toilets and an attic in which to 
put extra beds or mattresses. And there is a large 
covered porch which is almost indispensable, since the 
camp is used mainly in the winter. 

Material things are more or less important when 
one goes into the woods, but the men one goes with 
are much more important. A misfit is a double misfit 
camping or traveling. A mean, selfish man shows up 
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unmistakably against the background of such an 
environment. Just as truly the considerate, the 
unselfish, the thoughtful person is revealed. And a 
bore is a wretched anomaly in the woods. We have 
to put up with him in our business and we ought as 
Christians to be kind to him always, but I am sure 
that the good God does not want him to go camping. 
There he is a desecration. He profanes the noblest of 
all temples. We had none such. We had a group of 
picked Quakers, and many of them were men of 
distinction. 

There were the president of a Quaker college 
and the professor of Philosophy of the same college, 
who is an author of considerable fame and a preacher 
and lecturer at many great colleges of the United 
States and Canada. There were manufacturers— 
one of scientific instruments, one of woolen yarns, one 
of steam specialties, two of box-making machinery, 
one of chemical and pharmaceutical machinery, and 
one of steel pens. 

There was the vice-president of a trust company, 
a public service commissioner of the state who is also 
an importer of dye woods and dye stufis, the head of 
one of the largest Friends’ schools, the secretary of a 
peace society, a physician of distinction, the head 
of a large canning corporation in Maryland, and one 
man who described himself as a “‘plain Jersey farmer.” 
And with all these was Master Thomas, active and 
vigorous still, retired schoolmaster, father and father- 
in-law of professors, and all the way up from Florida, 
his winter home, just for this reunion. 

In the group there were many of the men who 
were the backbone of the American Friends Service 
Committee during and after the war—Rufus Jones, 
the chairman, Aifred Scattergood, for a long time 
head of the work in Germany; Morris Leeds and 
Henry Scattergood, who went over on the ship in 
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June, 1917, with the original party of the American 
Red Cross and laid the foundation for the noble work 
the American Quakers did in France in co-operation 
with their English brethren; Charles Evans, who be- 
came head of that work, and Frederick J. Libby, 
who did brave, useful work for the American Red 
Cross, but who is now called a ‘‘Red’”’ because his 
society is doing the most aggressive work against 
Prussianism here at home being done by anybody. 

Besides these there was Waring, a type of the 
men whose war job I often think was the hardest of 
all. He is the hard working partner who carried on at 
home, while D. Robert Yarnall of his firm carried 
heavy burdens abroad. 

Other leaders in this work, like Charles Rhoads 
of Philadelphia, have met here in former years but 
were not able to come this time. 

These friends plan definitely for an outing to- 
gether which starts each year on New Year’s Eve, 
and runs for two, three or four days, depending on 
how the holidays come. There generally is room for 
two or three guests, of whom this year I was lucky 
enough to be one. 

The man chosen to take charge of the mess fills 
up his ear or cars with the most wonderful hams and 
steaks, and occasionally a goose or turkey. The 
canner gets hold of cases of peas and beans, the finest 
known to the trade. There are extensive mushroom 
houses just out of Philadelphia in the valley of the 
Toughkenamon and apparently bushels of these are 
purchased. There are yams and white potatoes, and, 
because it is Philadelphia, pails of Philadelphia 
scrapple, which I have learned never to refuse. Best 
of all, on top of boxes of bread, butter, eggs, tea, coffee, 
oranges, bananas, apples, nuts, figs, dates, there is 
piled a coal black Philadelphia negro, hired as cook 
and dishwasher. No matter what famous camp 
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cooks some of us may be, with such a party African 
reinforcements save the day. Then every man who 
arrives from town carries a big box of candy, or 
cheese, or anything else he can grab as he runs for 
the Market Street Ferry. 

Now I must not convey the idea that the Quakers 
are gourmands or count eating among the first things 
of life. But I put it to any possible critic this way: 
given a dozen or fifteen healthy men, release them 
from exacting burdens and duties, put them out in 
the woods with old friends and comrades, let them 
chop wood for the fireplace, haul water up the river- 
bank or paddle or tramp half a day in the sharp winter 
air, then tell me if you do not think there will be 
need of some thousands of calories of food just to 
sustain life. And if you are going to the trouble 
of getting up such a party think you there is not vir- 
tue in having the food of the best? No, with the 
memory of those steaks and hams, that hot corn 
bread, and apple sauce, and that scrapple, still with 
me, as I write on the Pennsylvania Limited going 
west, I defend this party from all charge of undue or 
weak yielding to the things of the flesh. 

The real atmosphere of the place will be clearer 
if I am able to reflect something of the talk in the big 
circle nights before the fire. It covered a wide range 
of subjects. It broke up into little groups of two or 
three, each man speaking to his neighbor, then all at 
once it would become general. 

We all listened when the doctor described a 
preacher who lost himself in words, began nowhere 
and ended nowhere, and yet people said, ‘“‘He is so 
spiritual.” 

“What is it to be spiritual?” said the doctor. 

“It is the liberation of all the faculties of the 
mind,” the professor, to whom we turned, said, as 
near as I can remember, “‘the stirring of all the best 
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emotions to act on the will and make it choose the 
highest and best.”’ 

“Isn’t there a danger in spirituality?” some one 
put in. ‘“Doesn’t it often become an end in itself?’ 

“Before George Fox,’ said the professor, ‘‘the 
mystics yielded to that temptation. The contribution 
of Fox was this: He insisted that when a man saw 
a thing, he ought to go out and do it, that communion 
was not enough, that service must follow.” 

On Saturday night the professor read a paper he 
had just prepared for publication on ‘‘What I Think 
about God.”’ It was as near an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the existence of God as I have ever heard, 
and then the most reverent kind of presentation of 
the modern view of the immanence of God. It was 
adapted to meet the doubts of thinking college men 
and women who have come to realize that this is a 
universe of unbroken order and development. God 
to him was limitless, but there was no using of the 
old terms of Omnipotence and Omniscience, which 
lead to endless debate on foreordination, predesti- 
nation and other philosophical difficulties. The paper 
is one of a series to be edited by Joseph Fort Newton 
for a publication of large circulation, and then it is 
to come out in book form. I shall try to get per- 
mission later to reprint it in the Universalist Leader. 

Gilroy, editor of the Congregationalist, remarked 
recently of the author, “He is one of the greatest re- 
ligious thinkers and writers that we have in this 
country.” 

In the discussion after the paper and in all the 
discussions I was struck again with the characteristics 
of the Quaker mind. They think for themselves. 
They are outspoken. With the clearest recognition 
of the greatness of the paper, there was the frank 
assertion that the treatment of this point was too 
long or of that point too highbrow for a popular 
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magazine. The professor, famous authority though 
he is, took suggestions kindly and profited by them. 
I never felt more deeply the importance of a philo- 
sophical background or of training in thinking things 
through than I did in this company. Some frankly 
said they didn’t understand or could not express. 
Others, plain business men, stood up man to man 
with the professor on his own ground and made com- 
ments which went to the very heart of the most fun- 
damental problems with which the mind has ever 
grappled. 

The Quakers do not have an official ministry. 
Does not this tend to make the rank and file feel a 
responsibility to understand things for themselves 
and .interpret for others? Does it not make them 
thoughtful and independent? 

The whole educational environment of a Quaker 
seems to me almost ideal: His schools and colleges 
liberate his mind. His church trains him in re- 
sourcefulness. 

During the war I was struck again and again by 
the initiative and ability of the average Quaker boy. 
Thrown into the most difficult situations, he would 
stand on his own legs and fight his way out. He was 
ingenious in expedients. He was good at making 
bricks without straw. And wherever I have met the 
Quaker, at the Four Way Lodge as in the war, I have 
realized the wonderful combination in his religion of 
the mystical and the practical. He trusts the direct 
revelation of God—the inner light—and he feels a 
tremendous concern to serve humanity. 

Quaker mystics felled trees, sawed boards, and 
built houses in regions devastated by the war, and 
then wrote poems about the service of God, about 
such labor of the hands being prayer, about religious 
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It did not seem a great jump from hours of com- 
munion to hours of hilarious laughter over some 
of the best stories I have ever heard in my life. .What 
a gift it is to remember funny stories and be able to 
repeat them so as to convulse a crowd. It is a great 
ministry, too. It is hard not to be able to do one’s 
share. But we to whom the gift is denied may com- 
fort ourselves with the feeling that the world needs 
good listeners also, and that it is something of a gift 
to know that you do not possess a gift. 

These men who told the stories, who carried on 
the deep discussions, who tramped, and cooked and 
had this happy time together, were the Leeds brothers, 
Morris and Arthur, the Scattergoods, J. Henry and 
Alfred, Wm. W. Comfort, the president of Haverford, 
Rufus M. Jones, the great philosopher, Edward S. 
Wood, F. J. Stokes, William Silver, Bernard G. 
Waring, Charles Evans, Frederick J. Libby, Dr. 
Walter Mendelson and Master Thomas K. Brown. 
All were worthy of being there. They are not very 
strong for praise. They detest flattery. I hope that 
if by chance they read these notes of an unusually hap- 
py journey, they will read out what seems to them ful- 
some and read in simply the gratitude of a sincere 
friend. 

Jane Steger in the Atlantic Monthly tells us 
about something which flows from true friendships, 
tangible almost as warmth and sunshine, and some- 
thing which strangers even can feel in the presence 
of devoted friends. 

Of such friends, who had ‘‘a steady affection which 
had lasted for many years,” she wrote: 

“Sometimes when I sat with them I seemed to 
be conscious of that feeling of warmth, a geniality 
that was almost tangible flowing forth from their 
affectionate companionship. . . . It was the atmos- 
phere of their long standing attachment to one 
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another. I feel sure that they were not conscious 
themselves of this delightful warm stream that their 
friendship gave off, but I was and I liked it.” 

It was that same warm glow that I felt as I sat 
before the leaping flames and listened to the talk of 
these true and tried friends who met at “The Four 
Way Lodge.” There was something brighter and 
warmer even than the snapping logs and leaping 
flames. It was something, I feel sure, which never 
will become ashes on a cold hearth. It is one of the 
greatest things life gives us. 

The Pennsylvania Limited, January 3, 1925. 


CHAPTER LVIII 
BITS OF OLD HISTORY 


ONG after the Madame and I were married we 
discovered that my father’s people and her 
mother’s people had been neighbors in Mon- 

mouth County, New Jersey, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Then one day among some old papers in the 
Van Schaick home in Sharon, N. Y., I found a yellow 
and crumpled map of ‘‘William Van Schaick’s lands’”’ 
in New Jersey, “protracted by James Holmes on a 
scale of ten chains to an inch, April the 5th, 1762.” 
It showed a farm at the intersection of Hop River 
and Big Brook. With the help of a modern map and 
a brother-in-law who knows history, one day we in- 
dulged in the fascinating pastime of running down 
and locating with reasonable exactness at least one of 
the homesteads my forefathers left in May, 1791, to 
settle new places up in New York State. 

The waters which flow by The Sedges come down 
from that old Van Schaick farm not over ten or 
twelve miles above our summer home. More than 
that, our forefathers had to sail by our point, Black 
Point, to get there. 

The story is connected with an interesting chapter 
of history. The Dutch (or Hollanders) settled New 
York, then called Nieuw Amsterdam, soon after 1624. 
They came in such numbers that soon they were 
crowding one another on the lands of Long Island. 
One of their number settled in New Jersey after 1650 
and eventually through him news began to trickle 
back to the Dutch of Long Island about rich farming 
lands down there. Then the Dutch lost control of 
Manhattan and New York, to the English, and the 
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clashes between the Dutch and English exasperated 
many of the former and made them dissatisfied where 
they were. Migration to New Jersey in numbers 
began soon after 1674, when for the second time Hol- 
land had to hand New York over to England. A 
Hollander, William of Orange, took the throne of 
England in 1690, and it seemed as if the Dutch on 
Long Island and in New York would settle down 
contented.. They drove out adherents of James II, 
the deposed King of England, and put in Jacob Leisler 
as governor, “a plain, sincere man without any ex- 
perience in political intrigue or duplicity.”” The old 
gang whom he supplanted, helped by the difficulty of 
communication with Great Britain, contrived to make 
it appear that Leisler was the head of a Dutch ring 
to upset English rule. When the first governor ap- 
pointed by King William came over, they had Leisler 
thrown into prison and eventually hanged. This 
happened May 16, 1691. Long Island, where Leisler 
was very popular, was swept by a wave of anger and 
fear, and numbers of Dutch packed up and left. 
The New Jersey proprietors were offering liberal 
terms to settlers, and the movement in that direction 
received a great impetus. 

As one slips swiftly out of New York tomas 
under the Hudson or over the Hudson, and then under 
the Palisades and over the Jersey meadows, it is 
interesting to recall that these meadows or marshes 
were an impassable barrier 250 or even 150 years ago 
and until some time after the American Revolution. 
To get to the solid ground of New Jersey one had to take 
boat and travel down New York harbor. For north-— 
ern New Jersey one turned west into Newark Bay, 
and landed at what is now Elizabethport, or traveled 
north up the bay and into the Passaic and Hackensack 
Rivers. . 

That is the way the Romaines and other Dutch 
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settlers went to the region of Hackensack. To 
get to Monmouth County travelers sailed down 
the bay. They could sail around the southern point 
of Staten Island to what is now Keyport, or they 
could cross Sandy Hook Bay and enter the mouth of 
the Shrewsbury River. At the junction of the Shrews- 
bury with the Navesink, just off our point, they could 
turn west up the latter stream, to what is now Red 
Bank, and continue past Red Bank to richer farms 
farther inland. That is the way that the Van Dorns, 
the Van Pelts, the Van Siclens, the Vander Veers 
and the others went from Long Island to New Jersey. 
My wife’s ancestors, the Tysons, and my ancestors, 
the Van Schaicks, went the same way. 

There are deluded people who urge me to change 
my name, alleging that it is hard. Let me give the 
names of a few of these early Dutch who moved from 
Long Island to New Jersey, all direct ancestors of 
mine, and then see if my name is hard. There were 
Coert Stevense Van Voorhees and his daughter 
Neeltje Coerten Van Vorhees. There were Gerret 
Wolphetse Van Couwenhoven and Neeltje his daugh- © 
ter, who married Roelof Martense Schenck. The 
Van Couvenhovens have become Conovers, but most 
of the rest of us have clung to the old Dutch names. 
It would be easy to stop here and get into a discus- 
sion of simplified spelling, or pause to permit some 
one to interject, ‘““Why pay attention to ancestors? 
It’s what you are that counts.”’ We will admit these 
logical propositions without argument, and then go 
straight back to our main thesis that history is a fas- 
cinating and profitable study, whether it be the his- 
tory wrapped up in the termination of a word or the 
history of an old farmhouse or a family line. And to 
know nothing about these old Dutch settlers of New 
York and New Jersey is no more creditable to a man 
than to know nothing about Plymouth Rock or old 
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Jamestown, or any other of the springs of our national 
life. 

Just what year it was that the Van Schaicks went 
to Monmouth County I do not know. The progenitor 
of the New Jersey branch is said to have been a 
Stephen Van Schaick, who came from Holland in 
1665, ‘father of Stephen, a lawyer of Monmouth 
County.” One of his sons was John and another was 
Francis, and this Francis is the first grandfather we 
begin to see clearly. In 1734, he took a pew in the 
Old Tennent Church, making therefor a subscription 
of one pound. In 1735 he had children baptized. In 
the one place his name is put down Francis Van 
Schoieck and in the other Francis Van Schceaik. 
John Van Schaick on the diagram of pews in this 
church made in 1755 is put down as John Vanscoyac, 
showing conclusively that in every generation there 
are devout men serving the church who can’t spell 
simple words. William (1727-1808), a son of Francis, 
Koert (1757-1826), Joseph W. (1804-1880), and John 
(1840-1928), are responsible in part for me, my name 
and my characteristics. 

Many of the Dutch lived in what used to be 
called Pleasant Valley. It lies north of Freehold, 
the county seat of Monmouth County, and runs 
almost up to Matawan. By the time the American 
Revolution broke out these farmers had put their 
lands in a high state of cultivation. Koert Schenck, 
a great-great-great-grandfather, discovered marl on 
his farm, and this enriched his thinner fields and those 
of his neighbors. Most of these Dutch espoused the 
cause of the Colonists against Great Britain. The 
presence of the British in New York and the deep 
waters of Sandy Hook Bay and the Navesink River, 
exposed them to pillaging and plundering expeditions. 
Also there were dangerous outlaws called ‘‘the pine 
robbers,’”’ who lived in caves dug in the sides of sand 
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hills near the margin of swamps and hidden by dense 
pine woods. Many are the lurid tales told of the 
Fentons, the Fagans, Barkers and others, who sallied 
forth in the darkness to burn and pillage and kill, 
and of the war of extermination the settlers waged 
upon them. Moving swiftly to-day on hard roads 
through the miles of beautiful pine woods near Lake- 
wood, one has to push oneself mentally to reconstruct 
the scenes of the old days when an enemy worse than 
the red man lurked in the underbrush. 

At the residence of Captain Barnes Smock, also 
on Hop River, or Hop Brook as it is called to-day, 
the farmers had a four-pound signal gun. Whenever a 
raiding party was discovered this signal gun sum- 
moned them to defense. Then by a wild charge or an 
ambush they dealt with the invaders. As Beekman 
says in his “Early Dutch Settlers of Monmouth 
County:” “After three years of war had passed these 
quiet and hospitable farmers had become a stern 
faced, haggard band of desperate men. In that time 
many of them had fathers, brothers or sons who had 
starved to death in the British prisons of New York.” 
Many a time the alarm did not come soon enough, 
or the place attacked was too isolated, and the rob- 
bers were safely off with men, sheep, hogs, cattle, 
horses, before help could arrive. The young men en- 
listed and went to war. Young Koert Van Schaick, 
not yet eighteen when the Revolution broke out, 
marched off as ‘‘matross” in Barnes Smock’s artillery 
regiment. Up in New York State, where Koert 
settled in 1791, we have his old musket with 1776 
scratched on the side. Just where he went we do not 
know from him. If more men of the Revolution had 
kept diaries, what gold mines those records would 
prove now. A war when it is on does not loom up in 
its true proportions. One’s own part is so much more 
a question of fire and food, of shelter and a place to 
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sleep, than it is of the interest posterity may take in 
the experiences.of the day. The middle division, to 
which his artillery company belonged, was a part of 
Washington’s army, and in action at the battles of 
Long Island, Trenton, Princeton, Germantown and 
Monmouth, as well asin a dozen lesser conflicts called 
‘fights. 

The main current of war rolled back over these 
fields of New Jersey in 1778, when General Sir Henry 
Clinton left Philadelphia and started on his famous 
retreat to New York. Washington was after him like 
a flash and overtook and attacked him on June 28 
at Monmouth. Some historians put it down as an 
American victory, others as a British victory, and still 
others as a drawn engagement. At. night the lines © 
were about where they were in the morning, and in 
the night Clinton took advantage of the moonlight 
and stole away with his whole army. A contemporary 
French writer had it about right when he said that 
Washington won the victory but was frustrated in his 
design to prevent Clinton embarking for New York, 
and that Clinton, “although vanquished and flying, 
had secured all he had promised to himself.”’ It was 
a desperate battle, fought on one of the hottest days of 
the year, so that men died of thirst and fatigue. 
Washington’s plans were thrown into confusion by 
the treachery of General Charles Lee, who ordered a 
retreat before the attack had developed. How Wash- 
ington met Lee and thundered a rebuke, how he took 
command in person and stopped the rout, how all 
day the battle surged back and forth, and how Knox, 
Lafayette, Wayne, Morgan and Molly Pitcher dis- 
tinguished themselves, every schoolboy knows, or 
ought to know. Clinton had a baggage train twelve 
miles along, and was especially vulnerable. If Wash- 
ington’s plans could have been carried out, Monmouth 
might have been made a great British disaster. 
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There was another Van Schaick at the battle of 
Monmouth who had a general’s commission, General 
Goosen Van Schaick of Albany, a descendant of the 
patroon who settled Albany in 1649.- He arrived at 
Monmouth on a mission to Washington, laid aside 
his rank and fought on foot all day: Probably he was 
a distant cousin of the young Koert who had come of 
age just two days before the battle. Whether the 
general and the matross ever met, whether they met 
that day and never knew it, whether they ever recog- 
nized one another as kinsmen—these are among the 
infinite number of interesting things over which the 
shadows of time have settled forever. 

To get the full flavor of this battle one ought to 
read the report of Washington to Congress and the 
report of Clinton to Lord George Germaine, one 
written from Englishtown, July 1, and the other from 
New York July 5. 

An even more vivid experience is to go over the 
old battlefield, visit the Tennent Church where the 
wounded were carried, and stop at Molly Pitcher’s 
well, or at the place in the road where Washington 
met Lee in full retreat. 

Closer by there are interesting bits of history also. 

The Morris family once owned thousands of 
acres in our part of New Jersey, including Black Point. 
One of the oldest houses in this part of the country is 
the home of my brother-in-law, Mr. Girard Romaine, 
which stands near the intersection of Navesink 
Avenue and the road into our place. Here lived 
“Lewis Morris of Passage Point” (as Black Point 
used to be called), not the great Lewis Morris of 
Jersey history but his cousin, himself a man of dis- 
tinction and a magistrate of the county. In this old 
rambling white house he was murdered by his slaves 
about 1696. Past his door jolted the heavy laden 
carts which carried bog iron from the region around 
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Tinton Falls, to be loaded on boats at this place. The 
Lewis Morris who had such a long and stormy career 
in New Jersey politics and who became governor of 
the colony in 1738, lived at Tinton Falls, a few miles 
back on the Freehold Road, with his uncle and guard- 
ian, Colonel Lewis Morris, a veteran of Cromwell’s 
army, who started this iron business. Loyal as this 
Morris was to the crown, we find his grandson, Gou- 
verneur Morris of New York, serving in the Provincial 
Congress of New York and the Continental Congress, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, a friend 
of Washington, an active participant in all the affairs 
of the new republic. 

Intense as our political feelings may be to-day, 
it is not easy for us to sense the depth and strength 
of the feeling which divided men in Colonial and 
Revolutionary times. It is hard for some of the de- 
scendants of the Dutch of Monmouth County to say 
anything good about the Morris family in New Jersey. 

While the Dutch and English settlers away from 
the coast in New Jersey were “patriots,” the settlers 
near the coast, either from conviction or expediency, 
were “‘loyalists,” friendly to the British army. The 
first in those days were “‘Whigs,”’ the second ““Tories.”’ 

No house stood on our exposed point in those days. 
It was covered with the dark cedars which gave it 
the name Black Point. 

Had one been stationed here in some secret out- 
look, what a panorama of war, of piracy, of murder and 
destruction, would have been unrolled from time to 
time. 

My favorite third-floor baleony at The Sedges, 
commanding a remarkable view of Sandy Hook and 
the Atlantic Ocean, of the two rivers, and of the 
Highlands, looks over many historic places. On 
Sandy Hook, Captain Kidd undoubtedly landed and 
may have buried treasure. To its thickets, the In- 
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dians resorted for beach plums, or “plumbs,” as they 
are spelled in the old records, which grow there to 
this day. In 1678, Richard Hartshorne, troubled by 
their “doggs” killing his sheep, and “for peace and 
quietness sake,” bought all their alleged rights, “all 
the liberty and privileges of pluming on Sandy Hook, 
hunting, fishing, fouling, getting cannows, etc.” 

Watching through the years one could have seen 
the ocean break through the neck of the isthmus in 
1778 and change Sandy Hook into an island, close it 
up in 1800, and open it again in 1830, so that vessels 
could pass through the “‘old Shrewsbury inlet,” as it 
was called. Now it is closed and the government roads 
and railroads to the fort at the extreme end of Sandy 
Hook pass over the place through which “at certain 
stages of the tide the waters rushed with a tremendous 
roar.” 

Tragically also are Black Point and Gravelly 
Point across the river associated with the fate of the 
brave Captain Joshua Huddy, one of the most active 
and able leaders of the patriots of this section. Hud- 
dy, aided by a servant girl who loaded his guns, held 
off sixty Tories who attacked his home at Colt’s Neck, 
until his house was in flames. This was in 1780. 
Forced to surrender, he was carried to the boats at 
Black Point. As they pushed off, Huddy leaped into 
the water and made his way to shore with a bullet in 
his thigh from his own friends, who were in close 
pursuit. His cry to them, “I am Huddy, I am Hud- 
dy,’’ sometimes seems to echo there still. For this is 
not all. Huddy two years later, commanding a block- 
house at Tom’s River, was forced to surrender to an 
overwhelming force and carried to a guardship at 
Sandy Hook. Four days later he was taken ashore 
and hung at Gravelly Point at the foot of the High- 
lands a mile north of the lighthouse. 

At this same point, four years before, Clinton 
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had embarked part of his army for ‘Sandy Hook 
Island,’”’ where they felt safe. Clinton’s own report 
speaks of a bridge which he hastily built for the army 
to pass over, the sick, the wounded, the cattle, the 
horses having previously been transported. 

Chief Justice Morris of New Jersey, grandson of 
Lewis Morris, the Colonial governor, left a series of 
interesting letters which first were published in the 
Journal of the New Jersey Historical Society in June, 
1920. In one of them he says that in April, 1779, 
fifteen flat-bottomed boats landed 500 or 600 British 
near Red Bank on the North River, about two miles 
from Shrewsbury, having passed a party of the Con- 
tinental troops on Black Point under cover of the 
darkness and a thick fog that morning. 

There are many ghosts at The Sedges, only they 
are not fearful ones. As one walks out at night and 
looks over the river or at the lights far out at sea, 
as one leans against some old tree that has stood on 
Black Point for many a long year, one thinks of the 
feet, so long quiet, that have pressed the same soil, 
and the eyes, long closed, which have looked out on 
the same majestic scene. 


See “New Jersey Historical Collections,’ Barber and Howe; 
“History of the Old Tennent Church,” Symmes; “Early Dutch 
Settlers of Monmouth County, New Jersey,” Beeckman; Rev. 
William Schenck, His Ancestry and Descendants,” A. D. Schenck; 
“Official Register of Officers and Men of New Jersey in Revo- 
lutionary War,” Salters; “History of Monmouth and Olean 
Counties, New Jersey,” and “The Colonial Era,’ George Park 
Fisher. 


CHAPTER LIX 
UP THE NAVESINK 


ITHER of the rivers which flow past the Sedges, 
if followed up, will lead one into the heart of 
Monmouth County, New Jersey. The Shrews- 

bury spreads out into a bay on which the Rumson 
Country Club is situated and across which summer 
residents can look from their beautiful homes on the 
Rumson Road. 

The North Shrewsbury, or Navesink, coming 
down from the west, flowing along the southern side 
of the Highlands, takes one farther inland. For five 
or six miles above our place it is a broad arm of the 
sea. From its banks there run back the great estates 
of wealthy people. Over its waters hurry beautiful 
private yachts and swift power boats. At Red Bank 
the name of the main stream is changed to the “Swim- 
ming River,” and two or three miles farther up, 
“Yellow Brook,” “Hop Brook,” and “Big Brook,” 
its main tributaries, come in. These streams lead 
into the rich level farms between Red Bank, Free- 
hold, Holmdel and Matawan. It is a great fruit 
and potato country, and the farms of to-day seem to 
be equipped with every modern labor saving device. 
It is an interesting spectacle to see diggers rolling out 
the great white or pink tubers which are such an 
important part of the food supply of the nation. 

One day in September, 1926, we took a motor 
and followed as closely as possible the route of the 
early settlers, choosing roads near the streams over 
which they sailed. We visited Pleasant Valley, where 
so many of the Dutch lived, went on to Marlborough 
where there is an ancient Reformed Dutch Church 
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and graveyard, swung south to Englishtown and then 
made our way back by the Old Tennent Church, the 
battlefield of Monmouth, Colts Neck, Scobeyville, 
Tinton Falls and old Shrewsbury, a circuit of sixty 
odd miles. 

We had a perfect afternoon, clear air and bright 
sunshine. It was neither too hot nor too cold. Get- 
ting away from the main roads, we found Canada 
thistles six feet high, purple asters, masses of golden- 
rod, Joe Pye weed and iron weed. On the telegraph 
wires the birds were assembling to debate their jour- 
ney south. Over us, in one place, went a flock of 
hawks of some sort, uttering weird wild cries. ‘Night 
hawks,” I said, knowing little about it. “Don’t 
know what they are,” said the Madame, who knew 
more about it. 

The road from Red Bank to Holmdel crosses 
Swimming River and then runs parallel to Hop Brook. 
For two or three miles we were passing Brookdale, 
the Thompson Stock Farm, or series of farms, owned 
by a rich New Yorker. Just past his large house a 
road turns to the left which crosses Hop Brook where 
the Van Schaick place stood. 

We recalled the incidents of our trip there a few 
years ago, but pushed on to-day for the upper reaches 
of the stream. 

When Hop Brook curved to us and crossed our 
pike we made a right hand turn (at Holmdel) and 
went with the brook northward up Pleasant Valley. 
The hills which make the valley are so low that people 
born in the deep valleys among high hills would 
think of this section as just a rolling country. On the 
top of the roll or ridge one can look away for miles 
over a smiling, peaceful, homelike farming region, 
intersected by crowded trunk lines of motor roads 
and railroads, but keeping something of the air of 
peace, plenty and comfort of the old Dutch days. 
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The Dutch with all their thrift never have been a 
lean and hungry race. Not for the markets alone did 
they build their granaries, corncribs, smoke-houses 
and barns. They themselves were not often replicas 
of some lean and hungry Cassius. Every male an- 
cestor of my own, back for the 150 years in which I 
know about their personal characteristics, weighed 
over 200 pounds. Much I fear that they would scoff 
at the build of a tall thin descendant well under 140. 

We went up Pleasant Valley until we were within 
four miles of Matawan and then back down again to 
our main road. My brother-in-law pointed out here 
and there one of the old Schenck or old Van Couven- 
hoven houses. Others of the Dutch who lived in 
Pleasant Valley were named Hendrickson, Van Dorn, 
Hyre, Holmes and Smock. 

Around the old Brick Church, Beekman in his 
history tells us there lived the Hulsarts, Van Kirks, 
Wyckoffs, DuBoises, Van Cleafs and other representa- 
tives of the Schencks and Van Couvenhovens. 

Our next stop was at this interesting place. 
“The Old Brick Reformed Church of Marlboro, N. J. 
(First Freehold Church), was started in 1699. It 
stands near a little railroad station named Bradevelt, 
on a line from Freehold to Keyport which was built 
mainly as an outlet for the farmers. The present 
church building was erected in 1826, but the site dates 
from 1735. Ivy covers the front wall. Three or four 
large maples partly screen the church. The yard is 
a graveyard. Beautiful bush hydrangeas among the 
gravestones, the day we were there, gave a touch of 
color. The exterior of the church is impressive. The 
interior is more commonplace. The members one by 
one have willed money for an endowment, so that 
now its future is sure no matter what happens to the 
neighborhood. 

To the left of the front wall of the church, | 
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found two little red sandstone markers which prob- 
ably were considered quite elegant a century ago, 
standing above the graves of Koert Schenck and Mary 
Vorhees his wife. They are among my direct an- 
cestors. On Koert Schenck’s stone was this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘Here lies the body of Koert Schenck who de- 
parted this life June the second day in the year of our 
Lord 1771 and the 69th year of his age.” 

Much of this man’s personality has escaped “the 
greedy maw of time.” He wrote “gentleman’”’ after 
his name. He had his own carriage and coat of arms. 
And yet when he bought his farm and started to work 
it friends who came to see him, accustomed to the 
rich black.soil of Holland, actually shed tears over 
his prospects. Deposits of marl (clay mixed with 
carbonate of lime), as we have said, which he discov- 
ered on his land, enriched his own fields and the fields 
of his neighbors. He seems to have been a devout 
man, as he became a deacon when he was twenty-six 
years of age and an elder at forty-two. He sent his 
son William to the College of New Jersey (Prince- 
ton) and helped him in his studies for the ministry. 
His wife, two years older, outlived him sixteen years. 
Four years before Lexington he passed on. How 
long ago it seemed as we stood there by his grave! 
His wife lived through the years of wild alarm and 
struggle and almost to the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution. How many times she must have heard 
the boom of he four-pounder in the valley giving 
the signal that British, Tories, or pine robbers had 
landed somewhere in old Middletown Township on 
the Navesink, the Matawan Creek or in the Shoal 
Harbor Creek at what is now Pert Monmouth. Her 
sons and grandsons went off to war. Her daughter 
Patience, wife of William Van Schaick, more than 
once may have come home for safety, for reassur- 
rance, for cheer, for her boy was in the struggle too. 
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It is not altogetner foolish and useless to attempt 
to lift the curtain which is fastened over these events 
more securely every year. If we waste time, if we 
indulge in false pride, if we fail to stick to truth, this 
kind of study is a sorry business. But if we try 
honestly to get the facts, these studies not only delight 
but stir us to put forth stronger efforts in our day 
and generation. 

Next we went to Englishtown, a beautiful little 
village, cruising literally cross country for five or 
six miles. The Village Inn at Englishtown, built in 
1732, is famous because of its age and because of its 
associations with Washington and the American Army 
at the time of the battle of Monmouth. In its low- 
ceiled dining-room was held the Court of Inquiry on 
the conduct of General Charles Lee in that engage- 
ment. 

From Englishtown we turned toward home, the 
battlefield of Monmouth first stretching away before us. 

One of the good places from which to study the 
battlefield is the Old Tennent Church. About it the 
cannon balls flew. Near its churchyard some of the 
fiercest fighting took place. Seated on a gravestone 
during the battle a man was struck and carried into 
the church, and for years the dark brown spot on the 
floor marked the place where he died. Colonel 
Monckton, a British officer, over whose body a hand 
to hand conflict was waged, is buried here. 

Twenty-five years before the Declaration of In- 
dependence was adopted, Symmes tells us in his “‘His- 
tory of the Old Tennent Church,’ ‘Old Tennent’ 
was built. Its official name is “The First Presbyterian 
Church of Monmouth County,”’ but it has not often 
been called that. It was first the ‘Old Scots Church,”’ 
then the “Freehold Church” and now the “Old Ten- 
nent Church.” Scotch immigrants organized the 
church about 1692. The oldest meeting-house was 
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standing as early as 1705. Both Dutch and Scotch 
were represented on the first board of trustees after 
the church was chartered. The Van Schaicks were 
pew-holders and many Van Schoicks, as they spelled 
it, are buried in the graveyard, descendants of John 
Van Schoick of Manalapan, the John who did not 
go up into New York like his kinsmen, John and 
Koert, the sons of old William. 

The present building, dating from 1751, has a 
frame of white oak hewn out by hand, and it is sheathed 
on the outside with long cedar shingles. The in- 
terior, with straight high-backed pews closed in with 
entrance doors, a pulpit up to which nine steps lead, 
and a sounding board above, is unusually dignified 
and impressive. 

The Rev. William Tennent, Jr., who succeeded 
his brother John as pastor in 1738, served until his 
death in 1777. All of the local histories tell of his 
famous trance or vision, when single-handed one 
faithful man fought off the relatives who insisted on 
burial until the very hour of the postponed funeral, 
when the supposed dead man opened his eyes and 
groaned. To him it seemed as if he had been trans- 
ported to another state of existence and had ex- 
perienced “rapture unspeakable.’”’ His people be- 
lieved he had been given a vision of “things impos- 
sible to communicate to mortal man.’’ The story 
was a tradition of my own family which moved up from 
New Jersey to New York in 1791, and among the old 
books in the library at Sharon was one which gave an 
account of this “‘vision.”’ 

Standing on the hill near the church my brother- 
in-law pointed out the main roads and points con- 
nected with the battle. Then we drove past the more 
important places. 

The motor road from Englishtown to Freehold 
runs parallel to a branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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The railroad company, with fine enterprise, has 
bricked up Molly Pitcher’s well and put up a sign so 
that passengers can identify the place they rush past. 
Visible also from the train but probably not seen 
by many, is the sign along the motor road marking the 
spot where Washington met Lee and stopped the re- 
treat. 

The inscription on the Old Tennent Church de- 
scribes the battle of Monmouth as ‘‘the victory which 
was the turning point of that war for independence.” 
Going home we discussed the claims of the inscription, 
agreeing that the battle hardly could be considered 
the one great turning point of the Revolution. In 
one sense every important battle is crucial. Bunker 
Hill showed the Colonists that they could drive back 
the grenadiers. Princeton and Trenton gave the 
army new courage. At Long Island Washington 
saved his army from destruction. Saratoga stopped a 
movement which would have cut the colonies in two 
and maybe ended the prospect of French help. Mon- 
mouth, fought so bravely the summer after the ter- 
rible winter of Valley Forge, showed the world that 
our morale was unimpaired, that Washington had 
men and officers who could display the highest form 
of military intelligence and gallantry. It was an im- 
portant engagement. That is glory enough for those 
who participated. 

The inscription also reminded us that it was 
fought on the Sabbath, a far different Sabbath for 
Old Tennent than it ever knew before or has known 
since. 

Getting back we passed Colts Neck, with an 
inn dating from 1717, and the old home of Huddy, 
Scobeyville, back in the Van Schaick neighborhood 
again, Tinton Falls on Yellow Brook, which also flows 
into Swimming River, the seat of the manor house of 
Lewis Morris, and Shrewsbury with its Episcopal 
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church of 1702 and its Quaker Meeting dating from 
1672. 

No more dignified or beautiful place can be found 
in New Jersey than old Shrewsbury under its mag- 
nificent wide spreading trees. 

And so to the Rumson Road, Navesink Avenue, 
and “The Sedges,” at the end of Black Point. 

The steady march of the generations without 
haste, but without rest, inevitably saddens us. 

Longfellow felt it when he wrote: 


“T see the long procession 
Still passing to and fro, 
The young heart hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow!” 


Standing at Black Point, detached from the pro- 
cession, but in clear view of thousands passing and 
repassing, by motor, by river boat, on the trains, on 
the ships far out at sea, one often senses the swiftness 
of life. In a little while all of them will be gone. 
What has it amounted to? 

It has amounted to little if we have lived just 
for ourselves, or if we have not achieved a faith that a 
Loving Power is back of it all and back of us. 

To me it is a comfort to think that Longfellow 
had a faith which enabled him to close that poem with 
these other words: 


“And forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes; 


“The moon and its broken reflection 
And its shadows shall appear 
As the symbol of love in heaven, 
And its wavering image here.” 
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